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Performance You Can Rely On! 


THERE’S A TYPE 
TO MEET YOUR EXACT 
REQUIREMENTS 





GENERAL-PURPOSE TYPES 


TYPE GN. Suitable for use in non-staining and light- 
colored compounds. 

TYPE GN-A. Contains a stabilizer that results in im- 
proved storage stability; will stain and discolor. 


TYPE GRT. Recommended for compounds requiring im- 
proved tack retention and maximum resistance to crys- 
tallization. 


TYPE W. Possesses outstanding storage stability and 
excellent processing characteristics. Produces vulcani- 
zates having light color, good heat resistance and low 
permanent set. 


TYPE WRT. For use wherever the properties of Type W 


are desired plus maximum resistance to crystallization. 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE TYPES 


TYPE AC. Especially developed for quick-setting adhe- 
sive cements. Superior in stability and color. 


TYPE KNR. Especially developed for high-solids ce- 
ments, putties and doughs. 


TYPE Q. For maximum resistance to oils, chemicals and 
solvents, particularly EP lubricants, refrigerants and non- 
flammable hydraulic fluids. 


TYPE S. Especially developed for crepe soles. Also used 
as a stiffening agent for processing other neoprenes. 


NEOPRENE LATICES 


TYPE 571 (Solids 50% — 1%) —General-purpose type 


for most applications. 


TYPE 572 (Solids 50% 1%)—Fast-setting, high wet- 
strength type for adhesives. 


TYPE 601A (Solids 59%~ 1%)—For dipped and coated 
goods and for foam. Improved resistance to crystallization. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


TYPE 735 (Solids 35% ~ 1%)—A sol type latex. Spe- 
cially suited for paper making. Used with other latices to im- 
prove wet gel strength and extensidility. 

TYPE 842A (Solids 5077,~ 1°4)—General-purpose, fast- 
curing type; vulcanizates have improved resistance to crys- 


tallization. Recommended for dipping, saturation, and asa 


binder for fibers. 


“The Neoprenes.” Here's a 250- 


page book on the principles of compounding and proc- 


NEOPRENE RESISTS: 


, essing all types of dry neoprene. It's free for the asking. 
Oxidation * Heat « Sunlight * Ozone « Oils « 


Your Du Pont representative will be glad to secure a 
Grease * Chemicals « Aging * Abrasion « Flame copy for you. Just write or phone the nearest Rubber 


e Flex-Cracking. Chemicals district office. 
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Automatic Change-over Regulator 
made by Fisher Governor Co., 
Marshalltown, lowa. 

Rubber valves molded by 
Associated Rubber, Inc., 
Quakertown, Pa. 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
supplies the Hycar rubber only. 


HYCAR KEEPS LP-GAS REGULATOR WORKING 


gee regulator is built to keep a 
constant supply of LP-Gas flow- 
ing on bitter cold or hottest days. And 
keeping the regulator working is just 
the kind of a job that Hycar rubber 
does so well. 

When the gas pressure in one tank 
of the dual-tank system reaches a low 
point, the regulator opens the other 
tank automatically. Gas supply is un- 
interrupted. Empty tanks can be re- 
placed easily without loss of efficiency. 

Vital parts of this regulator are the 
Hycar rubber pressure-activated 
valves and two Hycar-coated nylon 
diaphragms. To assure unfailing 


GEON polyvinyl materials 
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HYCAR American rubber e 


—in any weather! 


operation, the valve must seat prop- 
erly without sticking to the metal sur- 
face. The valves and the diaphragms 
must also resist the deteriorating 
effects of liquified petroleum gas 
and extreme outdoor temperature 
changes. On every count, Hycar fills the 
bill! Hycar resists oil, gas, corrosion 
and many chemicals—remains flexible 
under extreme temperatures and 
pressures. 


Helping equipment do its job right 
is every-day work for Hycar. Perhaps 
one of the many Hycar rubber com- 
pounds can solve a problem for you, 
help you develop more saleable prod- 
ucts. We'll help you select the right 





GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 


Hycar rubber compound for your 
needs. For technical information, 
please write Dept. HA-5, B. F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 
Ame Ru fpber 


HARMON colors 
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For moldings, tubings, tire treads, too, 


There's a Philblack’ made for you! 


Try these for size. There’s a Philblack that fits 
your product to a T! 

Philblack E beats any black for ‘‘toughness.”’ 
This SAF black makes the longest-wearing tire 
treads ever! Outstanding abrasion resistance! 
Super protection against cut and crack growth. 

Philblack O is used extensively by makers of 
tires, industrial belts and hoses. This HAF black 


affords excellent abrasion resistance, long flex life 
and good electrical conductivity. 

Philblack A is an easy-processing MAF black, 
famous for accurate moldings, fast tubing, good 
appearance of finished products. High hot tensile, 
too, and ability to disperse heat. 

Consult our technical sales representative who 
calls on you or write our nearest office. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK 


SALES DIVISION 


EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION 


80 BROADWAY + NEW YORE 5, N.Y. 
* 


A Trademark 


Philblack E, Philblack O, and Philblack A are manufactured at Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. 


West Coast agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Conadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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For acceleration 
without 


scorching... 
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For complete rubber processing safety, you'll find 
there’s nothing to equal E-S-E-N. 





This retarder and anti-scorch agent gives maximum pro- 
tection against scorching during processing —with minimum 
effect on cure time. 

What's more, it has no effect on aging, tensile, or other 
physical properties. 

E-S-E-N is extremely effective with all accelerators, in 


ANaugatuck Chemical 

















natural rubber, GR-S, and nitrile type rubber such as 
PARACRIL.® A fine white powder, it has very good storage 
stability, and disperses quickly. Only from % to 1 part of 
E-S-E-N is required per 100 parts of rubber hydro-carbon. 
And it’s odorless, non-blooming, and relatively non- 
discoloring. 

Find out more about E-S-E-N, its compounding, and 
the processing advantages it offers you. Send the coupon 
below. 


Naugatuck Chemical, 135 Elm Street, Naugatuck, Conn. 
Please send new Compounding Research Report #23 on 








Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY « Naugatuck, Conn. 


IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 


Rubber Chemicals « Aromatics * Synthetic Rubber « Plastics « Agricultural Chemicals 


Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 
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Heres ‘before your eyes Proof— 



























Deke a close look at the samples 
shown below! They are easy-to-see 
proof of the superior processability 
of PLIOLITE S-6B — the outstanding 
resin for reinforcing rubber. 


These samples are the result of a new 
test — a fully comparative and fully 
conclusive test that uses “‘normal 
production” resins to prove ease of 
processing. This is a simple, straight- 
forward test. One in which you can 
readily see the proof. And, you can 
see the proof—through this unusual 
“before your eyes” offer! 


Come to Goodyear — make this 
your invitation—and see this test. 
You name the resins to be tested 
or supply your own samples — 
including the PLIOLITE S-6B. You 
watch the entire procedure. You 
examine the dispersions that 
result. You prove to yourself that 
PLIOLITE S-6B gives you finer dis- 
persions faster. All you need do is 
tell us of your interest. 


For full details on how to see and 
believe the truly easy processability 
of PLIOLITE S-6B, write to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division 
Akron 16, Ohio 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Pliovic- 
T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





CHEMICAL 
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Test dispersion of Pito.ite $-6B in GR-S rubber. Test dispersion of Resin A in GR-S 
Note smooth texture and absence of undis- rubber. Rough surface and undispersed 
We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD'— persed resin particles—sure signs of complete resin particles illustrate incomplete 
every Sunday—ABC Radio Network= blending. mixing. 
THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE— 
every other Sunday—NBC TV Network ‘ 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE + PLIOVIC > WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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Look where 


they're using 


Chemigum 
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: Conveyor Belt Covers and Friction Compounds 

iB Chemical Piping 

Fuel Cells and Containers 
Wherever close tolerances, physical properties and good 
appearance must be maintained, along with outstanding 
resistance to heat aging, oils, greases and solvents, you 
can count on CHEMIGUM. This use-proved Goodyear 
synthetic is the easiest-processing nitrile rubber you 
can use. 
Ask for full details today by writing: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 

hemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Pliovi 
Phe Goodyear Tire & Rubber Compa 
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TYPICAL USES 





resisting heat, oil, grease, gasoline, solvents 


Fuel Oil and Gasoline Hose 

Pipe Line Connections 

Printers’ Rolls and Press Blankets 
Valve Inserts 

Gaskets for grease and solvent containers 
Cements and Adhesives 

Plasticizer for vinyls and phenolics 
Oil-resistant Shoe Soles and Heels 
Molded Automotive Parts 

Cable Covers 

Tank Linings 

Hard Packing Compounds 
Synthetic Ebonites 

Coated Fabrics 


































CHEMICAL 
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THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE ev 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM - PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 


Sunk by rubber quality problems? 


Skellysolve for Rubber 
and Related Industries 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. For making quick-set- 


ting cements for the shoe, tape, con- 
tainer, tire and other industries. Quick- 
drying, with no foreign taste or odor 
in dried compound. 


SKELLYSOLVE-C. For making quick-set- 
ting cements with a somewhat slower 
drying rate than those compounded 
with Skellysolve-B. 


SKELLYSOLVE-D. For cements and vari- 
ety of manufacturing operations. Good 
odor. Quick drying. Minimum of heavy, 
greasy compounds. 


SKELLYSOLVE-H. For general use in 
manufacturing operations and cements, 
where faster evaporation rate than 
that of Skellysolve-D is desired. 


SKELLYSOLVE-E. For use wherever a rel- 
atively slow drying solvent is desired. 


SKELLYSOLVE-R. For general use in tire 
building and a variety of other manu- 
facturing operations and cements. Re- 
duces evaporation losses. Medium quick 
final dry. Lessens bloating and skin- 
ning tendency. 


“Doc’’ MacGEE says: If you can’t af- 
ford to take chances on the quality of 
your rubber product —don’t risk using 
unknown solvents in your manufactur- 
ing processes. You're certain of getting 
all the solvent characteristics you need 
when you specify Skellysolve. It’s made 
to protect your product and your pro- 
duction lines. 


Uniformity is always assured when 
your solvent is Skellysolve. No batch- 
to-batch variations that might “raise 
Cain” with your plant operations. Strict 
quality control at Skellysolve helps 
guard the quality of your product and 
its sales appeal. 


Specifically, Skellysolve is 100‘/ de- 


pendable for low end points, controlled 


5 
} 
wi 


evaporation, low vapor pressure, a min- 
imum of unsaturates and pyrogenic de- 
composition products. Minimum levels 
of low and high boiling compounds help 
reduce rejects caused by blushing and 
blisters. 


Controlled vapor pressure reduces 
danger of bloated containers, and a min- 
imum of low boiling compounds means 
freedom from seeds in rubber cements. 
And absence of greasy residues pays off 
in higher bonding strength for rubber 
cements. 


Technical facts in complete detail are 
yours for the asking. Write today. And 
for special help on solvent application 
problems, consult with the Skellysolve 
Technical Fieldman. No obligation. 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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laboratory testing 


maintains Pelletex superiority as the 

SRF standard of the entire 

carbon black industry. Hundreds of tests are 
made daily in Cabot laboratories to assure 
uniformly excellent performance in all types of 
SRF rubber compounds. Resilience, 

abrasion resistance, state of cure, aging... 
these are but a few of the tests 

made regularly in a laboratory program 
which guarantees highest product quality. 
Here a Cabot chemist demonstrates use of 
the National Bureau of Standards 

Strain Tester to determine tensile, modulus 
and elongation values of 


Pelletex-compounded rubber stock. 


GENERAL ATLAS DIVISION of cabot carbon Co. 


GODFREY L.CABOT, INC.,77 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass 











Inquire about Oronite 


POLYBUTENES 


—economical plasticizers 
and rubber extenders _ |: 


















Oronite Polybutenes are an economical rubber extender in 
the manufacture of a wide variety of molded or extruded rub- 
ber products. Their light color makes them specially adapt- 
able to molded rubber products of white or pastel colors. 

In addition to extending. Polvbutenes plasticize the mass 
of rubber making it more pli: ible for eas vy milling. They also 
assist in milling reclaimed rubber batches while ac ting as 
an extender, and have a field of usefulness in plasticizing 
various synthetic rubbers. 


Product characteristics 
Oronite Polybutenes are clear, light colored, chemically 
stable liquids of moderate to high viscosity and tackiness. 





They have excellent aging ¢ harac teristics—do not become 
gummy or waxy. do not ludike n. darken or change in any 





esse ‘ntial prope rt\ over long pe sriods of atmosphe rie eX- 
posure. They can be re ‘adily emulsified using standard tech- 





niques and equipment. In the emulsified rel or in their Vy 
natural form. they are useful as tackifiers. p ylasticizers or 


extenders for natural or synthe ‘tic rubber latices. ( vomple te 
information is available in a technical bulletin. 





GRONITE 


CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 





HW rite or phone the Oronite office nearest you 
and talk over your problem with us. 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


38 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
STANDARD OIL BLDG., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
600 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
MERCANTILE SECURITIES BUILDING, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 2631 
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2. The Right Combination for rubber and plastics 


. equipment, planning and processing 






An experienced Engineeri: 
tion with the “KNOW-E 
rubber and plasties proce 
ing and machine 


A machinery 
the “KNOW-HOW™ 1 
experience in building 


. ¢ 
ee age 
Whatever your requirements in plastics 
or rubber equipment or planning, 
address your inquiry to: 

Hale and Kullgren. Ine., 

P. O. Box 1231, Akron, Ohio. 
Give us an outline of your needs 
and we will give you prompt and 

authentic information. 


National Erie products for the 
Plastic and Rubber Industries ¢ 
Extruders * Simplex Doors for Auto- 

@claves * Mills and Hydraulic Presses. 
@ This old and well-known line of 
machinery was acquired March 1, 
1952, by The Aetna-Standard Engi- 
neering Company. They are manu- 
factured in their Warren, Ohio and 
Ellwood City, Pa., plants. The sales 
and engineering of the National Erie 
line is the responsibility of Hale and 
Kullgren, Inc., Aaron, Ohio. 
























to production or 


any part thereof 


This combination of Hale and Kullgren, Inc.. and 
The Aetna-Standard Engineering Company offers a complete 
service to the rubber and plastics industry. We are equipped 
to deliver a complete plant, a specialized process, an engineer- 


ing service or individual machines for processing rubber and 





plastics. For instance, some of our current projects are—a 
Phenolic Resin Molding Powder Plant: a Tire Manufacturing 
Plant; a Process for Manufacturing Plastic Pipe; a Compound- 
ing System and Mill Room for Mechanical Rubber Goods Plant 

We also engineer, build and service the famous National 
Erie line of rubber and plastics processing equipment. 

If you need experienced and competent help in processing 
or manufacturing—call on us. 








THE AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING CO 
PITTSBURGH, PA 
























Titanoy-lor 
OO) LOOKS 


WATE WALLS 


White sidewalls pigmented with Titanox 





titanium dioxide pigments are the cleanest, 


brightest white you've ever seen and they stay 





that way. Titanox pigments can contribute more to 
white sidewalls than just good looks. Indications are 
that Titanox “non-chalking” rutile pigments— 
especially TITANOX-RA-NC—fortify white walls against 
crazing. chalking and checking... help maintain 
the even, brilliant original white of new tires. 
Physically and chemically stable, Titanox titanium 
dioxide pigments are compatible with natural and 
synthetic rubbers, as well as compounding ingredients. : 
Our Technical Service Department is ready at any 
time to help you choose the best Titanox pigments 
for your rubber formulations. Titanium Pigment 
Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 
Boston 6: Chicago 3: Cleveland 15; Los Angeles 22; 





Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; Portland 9, Ore.; t 
San Francisco 7. In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments } 
Limited, Montreal 2: Toronto 1. i 
f 
s 
J “ 

= & 








the Fughtest name tn figment | 4 








TIPO) 
TITANIUM PIGMENT. 2) 

CORPORATION ED 
Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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FOR THE PRECISION MOLDING 
OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 


HIS Erie Foundry Company 800 Ton Precision 

Hydraulic Press is designed and built to close 
tolerances. A number of these special presses purchased 
by one of the nation’s largest rubber processors, are required 
in precision molding of special rubber products. Your speci- 
fications for precision presses are in capable hands when you 
send them to Erie Foundry Company. A half century of 
engineering and craftsmanship is at your command. Write 


for bulletin 350. 


ERIE ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY : FRIE, PA., U.S.A. 


OUNDRY COMP, 335 Curtis Building ° 13 South Austin Blvd. ° 2302 N. Meridian Street G. V. Eads, Kent, Conn 
ayDRAULIC PRESS 
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For hard rubber battery parte 
use Peguauce BOND xcclacin 


Pequanoc BOND Reclaim has found application 
in many competitive hard rubber items. 
A typical formulation suitable for battery cases is 


= as follows: 





















FORMULA A-193-1 





GR-S 5.00 
Pequanoc BOND Reclaim 31.00 
Carbon Filler Oxide 42.00 
Hard Rubber Dust 10.00 
Heavy Calcined Magnesia 1.50 
Sulfur 6.50 
Saturated Hydrocarbon 4.00 
100.00 
Approx. Lb. Cost .0623 
Specific Gravity 1.38 
Volume Cost .0860 
Cure 12 Min. @ 130+ 
Tensile 2700 Ibs. 
Elongation 2.5% 


D Durometer 84 
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Pequanoc Rubber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 
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One of these 
FOUR DESIGNS 
may be just 


THE LABORATORY MiLL 


you need 


@ — FRONT VIEW 











@ — REAR VIEW 





© — FRONT VIEW 


4] — REAR VIEW 














Method of No. of HP Each Friction Roll Speed (RPM) 
Speed Control Motors Motor Ratio Front Back 
@ Constant (AC) 7% 1.4:1 23.5 33 
@ _Vari-pitch Pulley 1(AC) 1.4:1 13 to 24 18 to 34 
© —_Vari-pitch Pulleys 2(AC) Variable 20 to 38 18 to 34 
4] Variable Voltage 2(DC) Variable 4.5 to 34 6 to 45 


Here is a standard, two-roll, 6” x 13” laboratory 
mill, which you can have with four different drive 
arrangements. One of these should give you 
exactly the roll speed, or speeds, and friction ratio 
you need for your experimental work. 

Drive may be (1) by single AC motor with mill 
gearing to give constant roll speed and 1.4:1 
friction; (2) by single AC motor driving the rolls 
through vari-speed sheaves to give a back roll 
speed range of 18 to 34 RPM and 1.4:1 friction; 
(3) by two AC motors with vari-speed drives for 
friction ratios from even speed up to 2.1:1; (4) 
by two DC motors with variable voltage control 
for ratios from even speed up to 10:1 friction. 


Standard mills have self-contained automatic 
cascade lubrication, swinging scraper, tilting 
guides and knee-operated safety trip. Optional 
features include chrome-plated rolls, extra hand 
Scraper, air-operated scraper, ratchet roll adjust- 
ment, and batch-off roll. 

Send for further information about this versa- 
tile mill. Or, if you prefer, a Farrel-Birmingham 
engineer will be glad to discuss your laboratory 
equipment problems with you at any time. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Houston FB-824 


Tarvrel-Ctrmingham 


May, 1953 





How Du Pont “LUDOX” can |i 









Any of these valuable 
modifying effects : 
can be produced by 
adding “LUDOX” to | 















® Bé 
latex formulations ; 
in 
m ; In 
| @ Improved Adhesion in 
ys dc 

What “LUDOX” is | 
@ Increased Stiffness wi 
“Ludox”’ is a 30‘, colloidal solution of almost pure A 
amorphous silica particles (SiO2) in the form of poly- © Increased Water Resistance t 
merized silicic acid. The electron photomicrograph— 
magnification 175,000 times—shows the fineness and e F ; ‘ 
uniformity of ‘‘Ludox’’ particles. The average parti- Increased Abrasion Resistance * 
cle’s size of 17 millimicrons is below the range of the | 
best carbon blacks. © Decreased Dry Tack of 





Permits redispersion : OH: NHCH, 
after freezing. Acts as : 
transitory stabilizer. 
Prevents premature 
reaction with Latex 









How “LUDOX” works 


The diagram at left shows surface hydroxyl groups 
on ‘“‘Ludox’”’ particles. These groups make the par- 
ticles chemically reactive in contrast to commonly 
used dry fillers. This reactivity has led to many 
unusual properties and uses for ‘‘Ludox’’ in the 
latex field. The diagram also shows a typical ‘‘Lu- 
dox’’ reaction—with and without monoethylamine. 
The reaction with ethyl amine is useful in the 


stabilization of some latices containing ‘‘Ludox.” 
Without Ethyl Amine 

insolubilizes on freez- 

ing. Also reacts with 

other materials. 
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improve latex products 


Your chemists can create new combinations of 
properties in latex-dipped goods, coatings, ad- 
hesives . . . whatever products you make— 
using Du Pont ‘‘Ludox’’* colloidal silica. And 
new properties can mean new sales advantages 
—new markets for your products. 

Here are some examples of how ‘‘Ludox’”’ has 
improved latex products: 


Neoprene thread was produced with a nearly 
doubled modulus over the entire range of elon- 
gation. Seven parts of ““Ludox’’ were added 
per 100 parts neoprene latex. Modulus can be 
increased, too, in natural rubber films. 


In neoprene-coated belting, adhesion was 
improved and flaking stopped by adding ‘“‘Lu- 
dox.”’ In a paper saturant, abrasion resistance 
was increased 20 to 40‘;! 


A natural-rubber adhesive was doubled in 
strength of leather-to-leather adhesion when 20 
parts of ‘‘Ludox’’ solids were added per 100 
parts natural rubber latex solids. Such out- 
standing improvements have also led to the use 
of ‘‘Ludox” in GRS and neoprene latex adhe- 
sives and coatings. 





An uncured Buna N solvent coating on 
cloth had no surface tack whatsoever when 
treated with ‘‘Ludox.” In decreasing or elimi- 
nating tackiness, ‘‘Ludox”’ can be applied as an 
aftercoat or, in the case of latex, incorporated 
in the compound. 


Neoprene films have shown exceptional in- 
creases in water resistance and decreases in 
water swelling upon addition of 20 parts ‘‘Lu- 
dox”’ solids per 100 parts neoprene latex solids. 


Neoprene foam required about 20% less 
solids to attain a given modulus when 5 parts 
of ‘‘Ludox’’ solids were added per 100 parts 
dry neoprene. This saving of raw material was 
obtained without affecting flex life, bend flex, 
or compression set. 

In these and other cases ‘‘Ludox’’ has pro- 
vided combinations of properties difficult to 
achieve by any other means. 

What’s more, a little ‘““Ludox”’ goes a long 
way. 

To learn more about how silica chemistry 
with Du Pont ‘“‘Ludox’”’ can help improve your 
products, mail the coupon below, or write on 
your letterhead today. 


"nec US PAT OFF 


Send for this informative booklet: “ ‘LUDOX’ in the Rubber Industry” 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilmington 98. Delaware 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN VARYING MELTING - POINT RANGES | 


AND COLORED GRADES 


SOME 
SUGGESTED 
APPLICATIONS: 


FEATURES: 


1 


THERMOPLASTIC HYDROCARBON RESINS. 


Mechanical Goods 2 COMPATIBLE WITH NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBERS. 
Electrical Insulation EFFECTIVE PLASTICIZERS AND SOFTENERS . . . in highly- 
Compounds loaded clay stocks or in recipes incorporating carbon black. 
Rubber Shoe Soles 
and Heels 4 MILL READILY. 


Rubber Floor Tiling 

Gaskets and Jar Rings 

Rubber Adhesives and 
Cements 

Molded Rubber 
Products 

Tubular Compounds 


Reclaimed Rubber 


EXCELLENT DISPERSING AGENTS FOR FILLERS AND 
PIGMENTS. 


FACILITATE PROCESSING PROCEDURES . . . impart excel- 
lent milling, calendering processing and tubing character- 
istics to stocks. 


IMPART EXCELLENT PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS 
... such as good tensile strength, elongation and modulus, 


Sheeting as well as good resistance to abrasion and aging. 
— 8 POSSESS HIGH ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE PROPERTIES. 
Battery Cases 9 AID IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF NON-SCORCHY 
Hard Rubber STOCKS . . . without excessive retardation of cure at high 

Compounds temperatures. 


For additional information concerning properties 
and applications of Velsicol Resins, 


WRITE: 
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prot On Christmas Day 1865 the Chicago Union Stock Yards 
opened for business on a tract of 345 acres. Weeks later 
- rumors reached Texas that a steer worth $5 in Confederate 
CALDWELL \ money would bring $40 in U. S. currency at Chicago, and 
om round-ups began. From the brush country, the plains and 
\ the coastal regions cattle were moved to the nearest rail- 

heads. 


\ Among the famous trails of cattle-driving days was the 
Chisholm Trail, named for Jesse Chisholm, a Cherokee 
trader and part Indian himself, who, hauling goods south 
from Wichita, had plainly marked the trail as he went 
along. Joseph McCoy later employed engineers to com- 
plete the trail north to Abilene, Kansas, a shipping point 
he had promoted. In June 1868, 20.000 Texas Longhorns 
were sold to buyers who had come out from Chicago. The 


_®@ 
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FORT next year 160,000 cattle passed through the Abilene pens, 
LRENO @ increasing to 300,000 in 1870. The Kansas Pacific railroad 
<“e & was kept busy supplying cars. By this time the Chisholm 

. (0BB a Trail was worn deep. 

. & 

4 > Wherever cattle are raised today, on the ranches of the 
/- west or the greener pastures of the east, cattle trucks have 
taken over. The Chisholm Trail, with its long, slow miles, 
ke. & its cowboys and its stampedes, has vielded to crisscrossing 
FORT S/LL roads on which cattle trucks speed beef on the hoof to 





other pastures or to market. 


On these trucks, as on all others which the farmer. 
@ DENISON rancher, manufacturer or retailer uses to transport his 
WICHITA FALLS products, is today’s durable rubber tire, which has made 

possible speed and convenience and added to man’s pro- 
{- ductive time. Providing this strength and durability to the 
LP rubber tire is carbon black. and in the forefront of carbon 
black manufacturers is United Carbon Company 
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We are proud to introduce Kosmos 70, our superior 


abrasion furnace (SAF) carbon black 


Kosmos 70 marks a new development in fine particle 
size oil base black, combining safe processing, good 
resistance to cut growth, excellent electrical conduc- 


tivity, and significant improvement in road wear 


Kosmos 70 is recommended for both natural and syn- 
thetic rubber. It is the special black for products 


where results count most 


Kosmos 70 — use it and you will be pleased 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON 
CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
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...preserves relationships in the presence of high and low 
temperatures, flexing, and many mineral, vegetable, and 


animal fats and oils! 


This butadiene-acrylonitrile chemical rubber has 
very high tensile strength and unusually good aging 
properties. Available in both bale and crumb forms, in three 
grades of oil resistance, it is extremely easy to process 


—well suited for use in cements and solvated applications 


a 





keeps cemented products together for good... 


of all kinds. 


With its wide range of possible solution viscosities, 
you'll find it ideal for bonding rubber, fabric, leather, 
metal, wood, or any combination of these and many 


other materials. 
Try this new chemical rubber for your bonding 
applications. Write address below for free samples and 


Technical Bulletin on solvation of Paracril. 








Rubber Chemicals »* Aromatics « Synthetic Rubber « 
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Plastics « 


N Division of United States Rubber Company 


135 ELM ST., NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION 


e Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 


Agricultural Chemicals « Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 
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Screw speed indicator. 
Push Button Contre : 
ation 








top plunger. 
dust gi.nds. 








“FRANCIS SHAW AND COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER II E 
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Now that the price of comparable grades 
of natural rubber is approaching that of 
GR-S, compounders will want to review 
ideas on appropriate formulation changes. 


For color-sensitive white or pastel stocks, 
Calcene NC should be on your evaluation 
list. This new, white, non-coated calcium 
carbonate offers a level of properties, ease 
of production, and economies most needed 
in today’s competitive market. 


Where color problems are not so critical, 
Calcene TM will do a superior job of 
reinforcement. The coating agent used 
offers easier dispersion and makes Calcene 


CAI CCNIC |] 


TM your best value in the fine particle 
calcium carbonate field. 


In general compound development, the de- 
livered volume cost of Calcene TM or Calcene 
NC and properties similar to those with 
medium and fine thermal blacks may sug- 
gest further cost savings. Both grades of 
Calcene will also provide reinforcement 
equivalent to the finest particle calcium 
carbonates at considerably reduced expense. 


We suggest that you review again Data 
Bulletin 52-4, or if you do not have a copy, 
consult our nearest office for the data and 
price information. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF THESE EXCLUSIVE 
COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN PIGMENTS 


CALCENE TM 





Average 


Particle Size 





Specific Gravity 2.5 





n Test 


Wet Scree 


(on 325 m 





Color 





0.1 Micron 


0.1% Max. 
Very Light Cream 


CALCENE NC 
0.1 Micron 
2.7 
0.1% Max. 
White 


A MATTER OF DOLLARS AND SENSE! 


calcene 


s ¥ 
; % 


-3.25-4.0% 
0.6% Max. 


Coating Agent 





0.6% Max. 


Moisture 





30-40 © 40-50 








Oil Absorption 





Rie tees 


COLUMBIA- SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
FIFTH AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO © CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * HOUSTON * MINNEAPOUS 
NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH © ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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~) AIR 4 WAY-2 POSITION 
GAGE PUSH PULL VALVE (D) 


AIR—*18 P.S.1 
SUPPLY (C) SAFETY 
AIR VALVE (E) 
DIAPHRAGM 


OPERATED ™s LI” 
LOCK (8) (a= 


(C) 


SENSING 
ELEMENT (A) 
PROCE 
CONTROLLER 


VULCANIZER 


BLOW _&& DOWN 
SS ] 


Here’s a truly automatic Safety Door Lock ... one which requires no 


thought or action on the operator’s part. 


The door locks automatically whenever pressure reaches 10” of 
water ... and it unlocks automatically only when pressure drops to that 


safe level. 


The secret is the new but thoroughly proved sensing element, devel- 
oped by WESTON, which operates dependably at the extremely low 
level of 10”, or even less... yet withstands pressures up to 150 p.s.i. 


Elements for higher pressures also are available. 


Installation of the WESTON Safety Door Lock is simple and quick. The 
complete story is available in bulletin form. Write for your copy. 
WESTON Electrical Instrument Corporation, 614 Frelinghuysen Ave- 
nue, Newark 5, New Jersey. 


esto WESTON Yudlimenl 


WESTON 
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DOOR LOCK 


for vulcanizers and 
other pressure vessels 
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COMMERCIALLY 
AVAILABLE 


PLASTICIZERS 





¢ CELLULOSIC RESINS » VINYL RESINS 
¢ SYNTHETIC RUBBER 

ESTANOX 203 ESTANOX 206 
Buty! Hydroxy-Acetoxy Ester - Butyl Polyacetoxy Ester 


PERFORMANCE ADVANTAGES 


GOOD COMPATIBILITY EXCELLENT IMPARTED FLEXIBILITY 
Excellent solubilizing characteristics imparted Planned chemical structure specially designed 
by controlled introduction of hydroxy and ace- for high plasticizing efficiency. 


toxy groups. 

FREEDOM FROM RANCIDITY 

Low iodine value, less than 20, assures oxida- 
tion stability. 


LOW VOLATILITY 
Chain length and high molecular weight guar- 
antee good permanence. 


Mail convenient coupon for sam- 
The Baker Castor Oil Company RW -53 


ples and technical data sheets. Please clip 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send sample of [] 203; [) 206; also data 


to your letterhead. 
sheets with physical and chemical characteristics. 





. ESTABLISHED 
1857 











Name 
THE |b{ed.-Sq CASTOR OIL COMPANY : 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. pete 
LOS ANGELES e CHICAGO in ‘ es 
ity one ate 
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COATING AND PRINTING ROLLERS 
WITH OUTSTANDING SOLVENT RESISTANCE 


FROM /bcoho€ SYNTHETIC RUBBER TYPE FA 


“Thiokol” Synthetic Rubber Type FA displays outstanding resistance to 
swelling in esters, ketones and aromatic solvents. As a result, it is widely 
used as the elastomer for lacquer, paint and printing rollers of superior 


quality. “Thiokol” 


dimensional stability throughout their long life. 


FA rollers outlast many other types and retain their 


The following formulations illustrate several typical compounds used in 


the fabrication of rollers from ‘Thiokol’ FA: 


LACQUER, PAINT AND PRINTING ROLLER RECIPES 


“Thiokol” FA Mb‘! 115 
Neoprene Type W . 30 
E, L. Cal. Mag. L.2 
Neozone D 0.5 
Stearic Acid 

NA-22 0.3 
Zinc Oxide 10 
SRF Black 2 
Circo. Light Process Oil 5D 
Neophax A 30 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Cure, min/*F 50/298 
Shore A hardness 15 
Tensile strength, p.s.i. 250 
Elongation, % 450 
Volume Swell (30 days at 80°F), % 

SR-6 71 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone 58 
Acetone 5 
Ethyl Acetate 38 


115 

30 
L2 
0.5 

l 
0.3 


50/298 
30 


250 


PROCESSING INFORMATION 


The “Thiokol” 


M15 115 

30 30 
1.2 Lz 
0.5 0.5 

1 1 
0.3 0.3 

10 10 

25 60 
50/298 50/298 
0 50 
700 1000 
550 500 
56 50 
61 55 
25 20 
46 38 


FA masterbatch is prepared by the following procedure: 


1. Place the “Thiokol” FA on a tight mill at approximately 160°F. 


2. Add the BTDS and DPG and mix until soft. 


3. Add the Neophax A and blend until thoroughly incorporated. 


Mix the final compound as follows: 


1. Break down the Neoprene W. on a cold mill. 


2. Add the “Thiokol” 


FA masterbatch, slowly at first. After approximately an 


equal amount of the FA masterbatch has been added to the Neoprene W, the 


remainder of the masterbatch can be incorporated as rapidly as desired. 


3. Add all the dry powders. 
Add the Neophax A and oil. 


> 
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For complete information write to 


Vhiakol ss RPORATION 784 North ss ss aa 
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‘DRA MASTERBATCH 


“Thiokol” FA 100 
BTDSa 0.4 


' DPG 0.15 Bea 
Nae sa 56 
(4 Benzothiazyl £ 


disulfide) 








This information is batieved to be- occu | emit 
However, no warranty is expressed or implied || 
regarding the accuracy of these data, or the : 


ton Avenue, Trenton 7, New Jersey. 
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The NRM Tire Building Machine above is a standard 
model... yet it is custom-built! The turn-up tools on 
this — and on all NRM Tire Building Machines — are 
specially made to meet the manufacturing requirements 
of the customer’s particular type of tires, and so the 
machine will work in perfect accord with the produc- 
tion equipment existing in his plant. 


From experience, the rubber industry knows that NRM’s 
quarter-century of creative engineering has produced 
the most practical basic designs in rubber processing 
equipment. It knows, too, that every NRM machine is 
custom constructed, fitted and adjusted to give it top 
performance in a rubber production setup . . . to make 


it increase the “flow” of production in that plant. 


2130 
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Nationa. Rueser M 


East: 384 Getty Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
West: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Cal. 





General Offices & Engineering Laboratories: Akron 8, Ohio 


Export: Gillespie & Company, 96 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


















Want top quality in brushes? 
...JUSt specify “OSBORN” 





OWEST end-of-service cost is the thing that counts in 
L brushes. You get this when you specify OSBORN. Built 
with only the finest materials and workmanship, each brush 
will do its job longer. Osborn brushes are backed by more 
than 60 years of service to Industry. Carried in stock by 
leading Industrial Distributors. The Osborn Manufacturing 


Company, Dept.CC-2,5401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 










& HANDY CATALOG Simplifies speci- 
fying of Osborn maintenance brushes. 
Write for your free copy. 
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‘ f ...IN POLYVINYL CHLORIDES AND 
f THEIR COPOLYMERS - 
Pd 


STABELAN HR is a synergized and chelated cadmium and barium com- 
pounded stabilizer .. . 


CORRPRES Eh e. 


STABELAN HR is specifically compounded to serve as a “single pack- 
age” stabilizer for high-heat resistance plus excellent light stability . . . 


STABELAN HR is a heavy paste at 75 F. becoming more fluid at 
higher temperatures. 


STABELAN HR disperses easily in dry preblends, solutions and 
dispersions. 

STABELAN HR has been used with marked success in stabilizing all 
classes of organic and inorganic pigments — even delicate tints of 
hard-to-stabilize organic reds and maroons. 





MANUFACTURED BY STABELAN CHEMICAL CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


HARWIGK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 
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AKRON, OHIO 
BRANCHES: BOSTON, TRENTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
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Save on Power Costs 
Cut Mixing Time 
with... 


PROTOX’ 
Ce SE 


Sa 
POWER CONSUMPTION CHARTS OF BUNA-N 
MASTERBATCHES Cj. 
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These wattmeter records, made = 
Protox-166 definitely plasticizes Buna- 
N and provides easier-processing 


Conventional zinc oxide resists wetting 


on our laboratory Banbury. show 
by Buna-N and other high-Mooney 


how Protox oxides cut power costs 
of zinc masterbatching and shorten 
mixing time as compared with con- 

thus cutting 


polymers. 
1. Protox oxides eliminate Banbury power peaks. Rubber’s affinity for 





ventional oxides: 


the coated Protox surfaces does away with power surges 
penalty payments for electricity beyond the contract demand limit. 


makes mixing easier. 


ee 


2. Protox oxides use less power per batch. Their patented coating of zine 





propionate plasticizes the rubber 
3. Protox oxides shorten mixing time. They have fewer aggregates 
treatment with pro- 


the latter are dispersed by our exclusive process 


pionic acid. 
oxides. It will pay you to take in a trial order now and count up all the 





These are only a few of the ways you save processing dollars with Protox 


advantages of Protox under your particular conditions. 


ast HEAD PRODUC 





*U. S. Patents 2, 303, 329 and 2, 303, 330 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Producers of Horse Head Zinc Pigments 
.+. most used by rubber manufacturers since 1852 
inplA RUBBER WORLD 


160 Front Street, New York 38, .N. Y. 
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Ff.L. Wood 
Heating Platens 


7 
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= th R. D. 


PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Long experienced in the design and manufacture 
of press heating platens, R. D. Wood Company 
supplies units in every practical size for every 


practical application. 


These rolled steel heating platens meet the 
most exacting requirements in the processing 

of all types of rubber and plastics, the 
manufacture of plywood, veneers, wallboard, 
hardboard, pressed woods, and various types of 


composition flooring. 


Write for descriptive literature. 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE © ACCUMULATORS ® ALLEVIATORS © INTENSIFIERS 
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Wire Your Reservation NOW 


SAVE VITAL PRODUCTION TIME 
WITH 









Specialized 


BANBURY 


REBUILDING 


SERVICE 


9 Safe Sure Steps .. 


That Guarantee Your Mixer Body Will Be 
Restored To Full Efficiency 









[= REBUILDING SERVICE offers you two options: You can 
use our ““PRE-PLAN” method to have your present body rebuilt and 
returned to you—or you can INTERCHANGE your old mixer body 
for one of ours, already completely rebuilt. Either way YOU SAVE 
valuable weeks of production time. Our facilities handle every size 


of Banbury, and we can fabricate any of the parts for any type. 





It costs you nothing to = 
have the details—and | aaa 
an estimate. It might 

mean production sav- FT 


ings in the thousands. — i om 






























INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Offices — Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON 8, OHIO Phone JE-7970 
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Plasticizer Division 


PITTSBURGH ... 


COKE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 7! 


fiom Coal lo /Ladioiyr 
in 299 yards! 


HEN only a few hundred yards separate 

your raw materials from your finished 
product, you're rea//ly basic! That’s exactly the 
way we produce Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers ... 
in a basic and integrated operation from coke 
ovens, through coal chemical and phthalic an- 
hydride plants to final shipment from our 
modern new plasticizer plant. 


PITTSBURGH PX PLASTICIZERS 


DiButyl Phthalate 
DilsoOctyl Phthalate 
DiNonyl Phthalate 
DiOctyl Phthalate 
DiCapryl Phthalate 
DilsoOctyl Adipate 
DiNonyl Adipate 
DiOctyl Adipate 
DiButyl Sebacate 
DilsoOctyl Sebacate 
DiOctyl Sebacate 
TetraHydroFurfuryl Oleate 
TriCresyl Phosphate 


wao 


May, 1953 


The result? Quality-controlled production 
every step of the way, and a broad family of 
thirteen plasticizers with the high standards of 
purity, water-whiteness and stability you want. 
There’s a good chance our engineers will be 
able to help you achieve better, more efficient 
production at your plant. Why not call or write 
us about it, today! 








COAL CHEMICALS e AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS e FINE CHEMICALS e PROTECTIVE COATINGS ¢ PLASTICIZERS # ACTIVATED CARBON « COKE « CEMENT ¢ PIG IRON 
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TY°ePLY 


the RUBBER-to-METAL ADHESIVE 
for Bonded Rubber Tank Treads 


Bonding tank-tread pads with TY-PLY is a time-proven procedure for obtaining maxi- 
mum petformance under the most severe conditions. Easy to use, versatile and depend- 
able, TY-PLYs are ready-to-use bonding agents which do not require further formulating 
or heating by the customer. 


TY-PLY © or 3640 for bonding Natural, GR-S, and Butyl 
TY-PLY ee for bonding Neoprene 
TY-PLY BN, for bonding N-types 


TY-PLY will adhere most vulcanizable rubber compounds to almost any clean metal surface 


WRITE US TODAY on your specific bonding problems 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG - WARNER 















TY -PLY has stood the test of time... since ‘39 
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BRARES ror 


—SUPERSONIC-SPEEDERS 





.o- PRE-TESTED THE WORLD OVER Striking examples of the versatility of Adamson 


engineering are the Brake and Tire-Testing Ma- 





chines Adamson builds for the aircraft industry. 
ON ADAMSON UNITED AIRCRAFT Simulating the landing of jet-propelled or other 
planes of practically any weight, at any given speed, 
BRAKE AND TIRE-TESTING MACHINES they test the fitness of aircraft brakes and tires for 





use in actual service. A machine capable of testing 
the wheels and brakes of a 280-ton, jet-propelled 
job, landing at speeds above 250 miles an hour, 
is under construction. 

Hydraulics, pneumatics, new and involved instru- 
mentation and unusual control devices including 
radically new types of brakes for conducting fatigue 
tests on tires, and for regulating the speed of 
inertia wheels, are involved. Inertia wheels on some 
of the larger machines are 16 feet in diameter, 
weigh 185 tons, rotate at peripherial speeds of 200 
miles an hour, and develop 212,000,000 foot-pounds 
of kinetic energy, yet are so accurately balanced 
that maximum machine vibration is held within 
-0005 and .001 of an inch. 

As consultants to the U. S. Army Air Force, 
the U. S. Navy Air Force, the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, and to numerous air- 
craft manufacturers and brake equipment com- 
panies throughout the world, we have designed 
and/or built more machines of this type than all 
other manufacturers combined. 

It may be that brake and tire-testing equipment 
will never be required in your operation, but keep 
in mind that Adamson’s engineering abilities are 
available to design and build for you precision 
machinery not only for the aircraft industry or for 
the manufacture of rubber or plastics but for 
whatever may be your purpose. 

We invite you to consult us on your next project. 
You will not be obligated. 





730 Carroll Street, Akron 4, Ohio 
Sales Offices In Principal Cities 
Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 


Plants at: Pittsburgh e Vandergrift e New Castle 
Youngstown e Canton 
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BLAW-KNOX auick openinc poors 


for curing chambers, vulcanizers, and similar equipment, 
are quick—tight—boltless.Indiameters upto 10 ft., they may 
be used on pressures up to 250 psi. They are rim-locking; 
manually or mechanically operated. 

This is only one of a long line of Blaw-Knox standard 
equipment items for the Process Industries. Write for 
Blaw-Knox Bulletin No. 2403, 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


BLAW-KNOX EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 








VULCARITES 


DISPERSIONS OF RUBBER CHEMICALS 
for 
NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC LATEX COMPOUNDING 


‘“VULCARITE” denotes individual or composite ball-milled dis- 
persions of zinc oxide, sulfur, antioxidants and accelerators. 


“VULCARITE” also signifies the most exacting and rigid 
quality control according to your specifications. 
& 


Our sales and technical staffs are at your disposal. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION fagkgecsoamtcn 


111 Westminster St., Providence 3, Ri. 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. Phone: ELmhurst 1-4559 
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“SHARPLES Xtrupep 
] ULTRA ACCELERATORS 
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SA 52-9 TETRAMETHYLTHIURAM DISULFIDE 
SA 62-9 TETRAETHYLTHIURAM DISULFIDE 
SA 57-9 ZINC DIMETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
SA 67-9 ZINC DIETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
SA 77-9 ZINC DIBUTYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 


Use in mill and banbury mixed compounds for 
minimum dusting, easier handling and improved 
dispersions. 


Use in latex for both ball mill and colloid mill 
dispersions. 


SHARPLES 


TRADE 


ee eee ee ee 7 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


500 Fifth Ave., New York ¢ 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago « 106 S. Main St., Akron a MARK Jf ~ 
Martin, Hoyt & Milne Inc., San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Seattle ¢ Portland P CALS 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd. « Montreal ¢ Toronto a CHEMI 


Airco Company International, New York 











In addition to its dependable line of sturdy. 
versatile cotton fabrics for the rubber industry. 
Wellington Sears has developed many new 
tabrics which utilize the special advantages of 
modern synthetic fibers, alone or in combina- 
tion with cotton. High tenacity rayon tabrics. 
for instance. give new strength and lightness 
to low-gauge belts. Cotton-nylon and rayon- 
nylon combinations provide improved 
troughing qualities for conveyor belts. Rug- 
ged constructions of nylon, nylon-rayon and 
nyvlon-cotton make excellent breaker fabrics 
for heavy duty belts. 

Whatever the application . . . whether it 
be a tough rayon reinforcement to make light. 
easily-handled steam hoses with minimum 


bursting hazard ... or flexible. flex-resistant 


Wellin 
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nylon or rayon cloth for pump and air com- 
pressor diaphragms .. . for these and many 
other problems, Wellington Sears can pro- 
vide the answer with fabrics “fiber-engi- 
necred” and designed to meet specific me- 
chanical requirements. 

An abbreviated list of fabrics for the rub- 
ber industry is at the right. Your nearest Wel- 
lington Sears office will supply you with com- 
plete information. 

An illustrated 24-page booklet filled with 
valuable facts on fabric development and ap- 
plications of interest to present and potential 
users of industrial fabrics is yours for the ask- 
ing. Write for a free copy of “ Modern Textiles 
tor Industry to Wellington Sears Co., Dept. 
K-3. 65 Worth Street. New York 13, N. Y. 


ton Sears 


A SUBSIDIARY OF wall WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN: ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES » NEW ORLEANS - PHILADELPHIA 
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Superior Fabrics 
for the 
Rubber Industry 


Belting duck 
Hose duck 
Enameling duck 
Army duck 
Single and plied- 
yarn chafers 
Sheeting 
Airplane cloth 
Balloon cloth 
Nylon, high-tenacity 
rayon, other 
synthetics and 
combinations. 








SAN FRANCISCO + ST. LOUIS 


iNnbiA RUBBER WORLD 
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CRYSTEX SULPHURS 


85% Insoluble TIRE BRAND (99.5% pure) 
Sulphur SPECIAL PURPOSE GRADES / TIRE 


FLOWERS (30° insoluble) 


CRYSTEX (85% insoluble) BRAND 


TUBE BRAND (Refined) 
General Use 


a’ 
CHEMICALS \. “Pn 


Caustic Soda 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Carbon Bisulphide 
Sulphur Chlorides 





STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


221 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
326 So. Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio 
824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, California 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, California 
North Portland, Oregon ¢ P.O. Box 7222, Houston 8, Texas 
Weslaco, Texas e Apopka, Florida 
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CUTTING CURED and 
UNCURED RUBBER STOCKS 


¢ Cuts stock directly from Tubing Machine. 

e Length of cut can be varied while the ma- 
chine 1s 10 motion. 

e Hollow stock can be cut with a minimum 
of deformation. 


or 12” wide thin flat stock. 


at lower speeds. 

Length 0 e through a positive variable 
transmissi jus ccentric, synchronized with 
the operatio : ine is equippe with driven 
stripper belt to 
Number of cuts Pe 

through a 2 HP variable s in drive. 

Cutting lubricants can be econo applied through a sep- 
arate recirculating unit furnished in addition if desired. 


feeding 0 
nitely variable fr 





Anti-friction bearings throughout, and drives 


ed with 4 ft. long units are completely enclosed and run in oil 


Completely equipp 
input and 3 ft. long take-off conveyors: for efficient Jubrication. 


B I Pacific Rep. Lombard Smith 


175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. Los Angeles, Cal. 
NEW yOorRK & >4eeLal felaal Gs 
261 Broadway 





} 


Tawney: Coste 


INCORPORATED 


























P.O. BOX 1112 
868 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 


REPRESENTATIVES FOR: 


5. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 





Rubber — Natur 
al and Syntheti 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW a+ N 
es YW, 
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IT 1S THE GOODSYEAR ORIGINAL 
ALL-WEATHER PASSENGER TIRE TREAD 


Rubber industry people— and many motorists, too— will 
remember the first “All-Weather” .. . Its characteristic 
“diamond” tread design marks a Goodyear Tire, even today. 
Yet it was nearly half a century ago that the “All-Weather” 
made its bid for enduring fame by bringing greater safety and 
comfort to motoring. 


It was nearly half a century ago, too, that the Bridgwater 
Machine Company began manufacturing tire molds . . . Since 
1906 Bridgwater has regularly produced for the tire industry, 
molds of highest quality materials, precision-made by 
metal-working craftsmen of long experience. And from these 
Bridgwater-built molds have come many of the Nation’s most 
famous tires. 

Our Athens Machine Division, in Athens, Ohio, is, we believe, 
the only plant in the world devoted exclusively to tire mold 
manufacture. Here, specialized machinery and special machine 
tools — many of our own design—are concentrated to 
expedite mold-making efficiently and precisely. Construction 
is now under way to expand even these ample facilities with 
additional space and tools. 

At Athens, Bridgwater craftsmen focus their skills, unham- 
pered, on their sole job of making automotive tire molds of any 
type or size... in steel, cast iron or aluminum —at decidedly 
favorable cost. 1759 


THE 
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ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 


GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
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THE SEAL OF 
DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to 
fill every need in natural and 
synthetic rubber compounding 
wherever the use of vulcanized 
oil is indicated. 
We point with pride not only to 
a complete line of solid Brown, 
White, "Neophax" and “Am- 
berex" grades, but also to our 
aqueous dispersions and hydro- 
carbon solutions of "Factice” 
for use in their appropriate 
compounds. 
4 Continuing research and devel- 

DI/)2., py. 4 opment in our laboratory and 

j rigid production control has 
made us the leader in this field. 
The services of our laboratory 
are at your disposal in solving 
your compounding problems. 





Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 


o 
Factice”’ Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 











QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
72 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 
BELTING ; 


Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


PACKING 


Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


HOSE 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 


( . — 


Top-Quality that never varies! 


+ THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


AZUSA, CALIFORNIA * BOWLING GREEN, OHIO © CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 
WACO AND BAYTOWN, TEXAS . JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 
BARNESVILLE, GEORGIA * LOGANSPORT AND WABASH, INDIANA 

FOREIGN OPERATIONS: RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL ° TORONTO, CANADA 
TEL AVIV, ISRAEL * MEXICO CITY, MEXICO ¢ MAIPU, CHILE 

MADRID AND TORRELAVEGA, SPAIN *® OPONTO AND LOUSADA, PORTUGAL 
CARACAS, VENEZUELA ° PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA 
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they can be repaired 
by Farrel-Birmingham 


Banbury mixer sides as badly 
worn as these can still be salvaged 
by boring and welding in new 
wear-resistant liners. This is the 
latest F-B method for rebuilding 
Banbury sides. However, where 
the wear has been slight, the older 
method of rebuilding with hard- 
surfacing metal and finishing to 
size is also satisfactory. 

In either case—when the repair 
work is done by Farrel-Birming- 
ham—the rebuilt side will be just 
as good as a new one, and will 
carry the same guarantee. 






You can rely on Farrel- 
Birmingham for your Banbury 
mixer repairs and rebuilding. As 
the sole manufacturer of the 
machine for thirty-six years, the 
company has the unequalled 
experience, facilities and know- 
how to return a worn machine to 
its original work capacity. It is 
the only company having the nec- 
essary drawings, jigs, fixtures and 
gauges for satisfactory repairs. 

For the best in Banbury repair 
work, write, wire or telephone 
one of the offices listed below. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONN. (Telephone Ansonia 4-3331) 
AKRON, OHIO, 2710 First National Tower (Tel. Jefferson 3149) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 120 So. LaSalle Street (Tel. Andover 3-6434) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 2032 Santa Fe Avenue (Tel. Lafayette 3017) 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, 860-A M&M Building (Tel. Preston 4472) FB-318 
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FREE INSPECTION 
SERVICE 


A complete and competent 
inspection service, by factory- 
trained mechanics, is available 
to all users of Banbury mixers in 
the United States. A request will 
bring an inspector to your plant, 
promptly and without cost to 
you. He will examine your 
machines thoroughly, report to 
you on their condition, and rec- 
ommend exactly what needs to 
be done to put them into first- 
class shape. 


Don’t junk those Banbury sides 
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“Non-stop” vulcanizing 
now faster, 
more uniform than ever 








.» With Foxboro controls 


Accurate, sensitive Foxboro Controls have played a vital 
part in the success of Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Com- 
pany’s ‘Rotocure’’*, which permits continuous uniform vul- 
canizing of belting . . . eliminates waste and over-cured 
sections. 


The latest ‘“Rotocure”’ is designed to take full advantage 
of more rapidly curing compounds. It incorporates a Foxboro 
controlled progressive heat cycle to vary curing tempera- 
tures during the cycle . .. insures the proper temperature 
in each zone of the heat jacket. The result is faster, uniform- 
ly high quality vulcanizing without waste. 


From the first ‘“Rotocure’’ press installed in 1933, to this 
most advanced model, each press has been equipped with 
Foxboro Controls — clear evidence of the satisfactory per- 
formance of these controllers throughout years of service. 


When you have an instrumentation problem, call in your 
local Foxboro representative — or write for application 
engineering data to cover your particular need. The Foxboro 
Company, 625 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


Instruments (1) and 
(2) are Foxboro Dy- 
nalog Input Control- 
lers on  Chromalox 
radiant heaters. (3) 
is a Multi-Record Dy- 
nalog Temperature 
Recorder which pro- 
vides continuous rec- 
ords of the critical 
curing zones. (4) is a 
Foxboro Dual Con- 
troller which main- 
tains constant temper- 
ature within the 
steam-heated rolls. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





INSTRUMENTS THAT 
IMPROVE 


I ZO), 45,050) 


REG VU S PAT OFF. 


PRODUCT UNIFORMITY 
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Of Particular Importance 






To the Wire 
Insulating Industry 


The room temperature compound process and asso- 
ciated equipment recently developed by the Western 
Electric Company, Incorporated, offer nine important ad- 
vantages. These advantages begin with the storage of 
completely mixed, ready-to-extrude, rubber, GR-S, or 
Neoprene compounds and extend to a smoother and im- 
proved appearance for the finished product. 

The complete extruder vulcanizing portion of the room 
temperature compound process is available to insulated 
wire producers* from John Royle and Sons who, for seventy- 
two years, have been building extruding machines to meet 
the most exacting process requirements. 





Royle #2 (31%4” 
Continuous Vul- 
canizing Extruder 
for room tempera- 
ture compound 
process. 


—> 
Royle extruder 
temperature con- 
trol unit utilizing 
steam and_ hot 
water, 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Improved diameter control 

Reduction in compound scrap 

Reduction in electrical faults 

Permits storage of completely mixed compounds 
Permits more economical scheduling of mixing equipment 
Eliminates “warm-up” operation 

Possible mill-room economies 

“Hot” machines may be converted 

Finished product has smoother finish—better appearance 


*Licensees of Western Electric Company 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


10 ESSEX STREET, PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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To save in manufacturing costs and at the 
same time improve product quality, you'll 





most certainly want to use Neville Resins. For 

these resins are products of years of research 

and “know-how” in helping solve rubber pro- 
duction problems. 

Neville Coumarone Resins are extender-plas- 
ticizers, which will not tend to lower hardness, 
tensile, modulus or tear. They come in various 
grades of melting points and colors. 


We can help you select the grade 
best suited fo your purpose. 


| Pant at Nevill Ilond Pa., bnd Anaheim, Cal. 
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‘ 
TF -GRIP :. tops for extra strong 








"Eien, ‘ bonding. 
Ex a En VF GRIF available with short or 
TEND Tr Bo : long periods of “tack life.” 
Eb '? No, TUF GRIP’. available in clear or 
4a Ne : colors inlcuding black and white. 
Ua, Ta GRIP :. thoroughly dependable 
fe, "Vigs and it’s tough! 


IT’S WIDELY 


Nw, 


ADAPTABLE... ) 
Adheres well (. =~ SS : 
to cellulose... . TN “4 WW IP 
Nek OX \ Pa 
wood... rubber y —" & 


... leather... 2 ' 
cloth... cork by HADLEY’S 
and synthetic a new, proved line of 


rubber surfaces. 


SOLVENT TYPE 


HADLEY BROS.- U KH L CO. guoenigd BRUSH APPLICATIONS 


SINCE 1919 Send Us Your Adhesion Problems 





514 CALVARY AVE. ° ef. £OU1S 15, MC. 








Fi 


Natural - Synthetic 











In Akron: 


S. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





In 5 Alhambra, Calif. : 


—14 c+ rT 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘’PIKESID, N.Y TWX-NY 1-3214 TEL: WOrth 4-1776 
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NIFORMITY 


Makes The Big 
Difference 


FABRICS 


FABRICS ENGINEERED 


TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 


Need adaptation of an existing 
fabric to your special pur- 
poses? Or creation of an en- 
tirely NEW fabric — cotton, 
synthetic or blend — to meet 
your specifications? Mt. Ver- 
non-Woodberry’s staff of tex- 
tile engineers is available on 
request to help you with your 
problems in development or ap- 
plication of industrial fabrics. 
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One of a series of comprehensive laboratory 
controls throughout production to assure 
uniformity in all Mt. Vernon-Woodberry products. 
Here fabric thickness 
after weaving is 


being gauged. 





Mt. Veruon-Weedberry Mills 


TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 


Branch Offices: Chicago « Atlanta 


Baltimore » Boston + Los Angeles 


Selling ®) Agents 


40 WORTH ST NEW YORK 
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MAPICO 


297 


387 


IRON O 
XIDES OF EXCEPTIONAL PURITY 


MAPICO REDS always have been noted 
for high vality and exceptiona 
i yements in our 
them better 
than ever. esirable 
characteristics: 
+ Clean bright color 
» Easy dispersion an 
» Color permanence 
> Exceptional strength 
« Unusual purity 
e Fine particle size 
» Good aging behavior 
» Moderate reinforcement 
. Spheroidal particle shape 
» Tear and flex 
e Low deleteriov 
« Low deleteriov 


and tint 
d processing 


s copper con 
$ manganese 


For better 
these 
8 High quality i 
z Footwear 
» Rubber hose 
e Drug items 
» Sundries an 
» Chemical goods 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 


BINNEY 
& SMITH CO., Distributor 














VULCANIZED 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for ever 

anne wherever ahaa 
getable Oils can be used in 

duction of Rubber Goods—be va 


A iG ES 
LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Repres 
_ : ented by: 
WICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO 


Akron — B 
oston — Trenton — Chicago D 
— Denver — Los Ang 
eles 





VEGETABLE OILS 
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TYPES FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 
UP TO 600 PSI WORKING PRESSURE— 
TO 700°F. MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE 


Expanding Locking Ring Door 


Struthers Wells expanding locking ring 
type doors as illustrated in Figures l, 2 
and 3 are made for vertical and horizontal 
use—in hinged and overhead types. A 
synthetic rubber gasket is self-sealing and 
is recommended for use to 400°F steam 
and pressures to 600 psi, depending on the 
size of vessel. Made in 3’ to 12’ diameters. 


Lug Type Door 


Struthers Wells lug type door (See Fig. 
4) features a rectangular asbestos gasket 
in a groove—for severe operating condi- 
tions of temperature and hard to hold 
chemicals. Quickly and easily operated for 
rugged service conditions, this type door 
is furnished with anti-friction hinge bear- 
ings, and hydraulic unit for locking and 
unlocking door. 


truthers 
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Plants at TITUSVILLE, PA. ¢ WARREN, PA. 


Fig. 1 
10’ Diameter overhead door. 
Hydraulically operated. 






Fig. 2 


Fig. 3 
12’ Diameter hinged door 
for horizontal vessel, 





s Cio: 


STRUTHERS WELLS CORPORATION 


Process Equipment Division « TITUSVILLE, PA. 


5‘ Diameter hinged door 
for vertical vessel. 


© Offices in Principal Cities 
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Dont tear your hain! ust order 
BOLLING’S electrically 


heated platen presses... 


| f 





“Just plug it in.’’ The 
most accessible wiring 
job you ever saw. No long 
gaps in production trying 
to get at the “innards”; 
elements replaceable in 
4 minutes. Extra heavy 

i; platens give uniform heat- 
ing. Rugged construction 
takes the knocks. Any 
reasonable number of 
decks; up to 42”’ x 42”. 


STEAM PLATEN 
PRESSES, TOO! 


Laboratory and production 
types, all of them rugged, 
low cost speed merchants. 
Typical for laboratory 
use is the 14” x 14” 
single-decker with 8” 
ram, cylinder rated for 
3000 lbs. p.s.i. (75 tons), 
available with 3000-lb. 
hand pump for attaching 
to city water lines. Steam 
or electrically heated 
platens. Mounted on 
pedestal base to bring 
press to working height. 
Full range of presses 

"in all sizes. 

+k * 








e 4-deck, 14” x ]4” 
Bolling electrically 
heated platen press. 








Ask for full information. 





STEWART BOLLING & COMPANY, INC. 
3192 EAST 65th STREET ¢ CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 





REFINERS © CRACKERS * HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


B) INTENSIVE MIXERS ¢ MILLS © CALENDERS 
PUMP UNITS * BALE SLITTERS * SPEED REDUCERS 








SINGLE MACHINE 
DICES SHEET RUBBER 
IN ONE OPERATION 





Pellets produced by cross cutting rubber 
sheet stock: a straight line continuous operation. 





Rotary shears that cut rubber sheets into 
strips. Knife cylinder for cross cutting in back- 
ground, 


TAYLOR-STILES NO. 218 DICING CUT- 
TER cuts sheet rubber stock into strips and 
then cross cuts the strips into small uniform 
particles in preparation for extruding or mold- 
ing. 

Speeds of the slitting cutter and cross cutting 
head are synchronized to produce pellets of 
precisely uniform dimensions. 

OTHER TAYLOR-STILES CUTTERS cut 
continuously extruded stock into blanks of uni- 
form dimensions for molding, and cut rubber 


scrap and old tires for reworking. 


Send for illustrated folder App. 202 list- 
ing cutters we make for the rubber industry. 


mph 


CUTTING MACHINES GKNIVES 





16 Bridge Street e Riegelsville, New Jersey 
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ynthetic Resins 


A great group of Resins 
with 
outstanding properties 


Available in a wide variety of melting 
points, molecular weights, solvencies and 
other properties, PICCOLASTIC Resins 
are widely used in the manufacture of 
coating compositions, adhesives, lami- 
nants, impregnants, molded products 
printing inks and other products. 

They are polymers of styrene type mate- 
rials, light in color, stable and permanently 
thermoplastic. 

We will be glad to send complete informa- 
tion on the various grades, and samples for 


examination and testing. 


Distributed by 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron 5, Ohio 


CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa., and Chester, Pa, 
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A Must For Every Rubber Manufacturer! 





MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 


for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 


VOLUME I 
PRIMARY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


The only book of its kind ever offered to the 
Rubber and Plastics Industries and the first to be pub- 








lished since Pearson’s “Rubber Machinery” in 1915. 
Compiled by Robert G. Seaman and Arthur M. 
Merrill, the present Editors of India RUBBER WORLD, 
, with the cooperation of an Editorial Advisory Board 
MACHINER* of experts ori respective fields. Each chapter is 

wD ie preceded by an article written by recognized author- 
EQUIPMEN L ities on the equipment, its purposes for specific prod- 


FOR ucts, and best method of using it. 


~ ry a! 
RUBBER and PLAS TICs Volume | has over 800 pages of editorial con- 
tent with authoritative descriptions for each machine 
classification: Types, Specifications, Design Features, 
Operation, and Applications, as well as names and 
addresses of the manufacturers or suppliers. More 
than 300 illustrations. Cloth-bound for permanence. 


VOLUME | 


Send for complete prospectus. 


Volume 1—$15.00 Postpaid in U.S.A. 
$16.00 Elsewhere 


Volume il — Supplementary Machinery and 
Equipment — is now in preparation and will be pub- 
lished in the near future. 


INDIA 386 FOURTH AVENUE 


RUBBER WORLD NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 


for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 


VOLUME I 


PRIMARY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Table of Contents 


Mills Chapter 11. 


Mill Accessories 

Chapter 12. 
Mixers 

Chapter 13. 
Calenders & Accessories 

Chapter 14. 
Extruders 

Chapter 15. 

, ' 

Extruder Accessories Chapter 16. 
Presses, Compression Chapter 17 
Press Accessories Chapter 18. 
Presses, Injection Chapter 19. 
Molds & Mold Accessories Chapter 20. 


Web Coating & Handling Equip- 
ment 


Pressure Vessels 

Heaters, Dryers and Coolers 
Tire & Tube Machinery 

Hose & Belting Machinery 
Footwear Machinery 

Wire & Cable Machinery 
Sole & Heel Machinery 
Latex Machinery 


Special Plastics Machinery 


Send for complete prospectus. 


PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL WITH REMITTANCE 


India RUBBER WORLD 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


ene for which send postpaid 
“Machinery and Equipment for Rubber and Plastics.” 
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Before and after Huber De-Airing Equip- 
ment shapes the plump bags into compact, 
easier-to-handle packages. 





All excess air is squeezed out of allied up 
bags as they pass under series of rollers. Re 
sult: flat, compact shapes. 
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Look at the big before-and-after differ- 
ence—now 25% more storage space plus 
added stability! 
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MORE 


STORAGE SPACE 

WITH NEW 
ZEOLEX 20 

- PACKAGING! 


Now your Zeolex 20 de-aired packages will take up less 
space in warehouse or freight car—sit squarer and firmer 
with less shifting of load during transit! 

The individual packages will be easier to handle, too. 
You'll be able to stack them higher, neater, with less worry 
about slipping or spilling. 

And, of course, Zeolex 20’s reinforcing properties remain 
unchanged. 

De-aired shipments of Zeolex 20 are now available from 


our chemicals plant at Havre de Grace, Maryland. 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


| Manufacturers of 


Channel Blacks 
Furnace Blacks 
Rubber Clays 


Rubber Chemicals 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


United States and Mexico, 
$5.00 per year; Canada, 
$6.00; all other countries, 
$7.00. Single copies in the 
U. S., 50¢; elsewhere, 60¢. 


Other Bill Publications are: 
FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD, 
GROCER -GRAPHIC, PRE- 
MIUM PRACTICE, RUG 
PROFITS, Sales Manage- 
ment, TIRES—TBA Mer- 
chandising, YANKEE FOOD 
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A Study of the Goodrich Flexometer 
With Synthetic Polymer Compounds’ 


UBLISHED articles relating to the effect of varying 
the test conditions for the Goodrich flexometer were 
based on tests with natural rubber compounds. The 

original article by Lessig* describes the apparatus, method 
of operation, and type of data obtained. The paper by 
Mackay, Gardner, and Anderson? provides data showing 
the effect on temperature rise of altering the frequency, 
applied load, and the deflection. 

The purpose of this report is to show similar type of 
data for compounds of six synthetic polymers in addition 
to natural rubber, to obtain a comparison of the polymers 
under varying test conditions, and also to indicate a means 
of adjusting the test conditions so that better reproduci- 
lity may be obtained among the various laboratories. 

The reputation of lack of reproducibility of data from 
the Goodrich flexometer should be attributed less to im- 
perfections in the apparatus itself than to lack of proper 
care in the adjustment of the equipment, improper prep- 
aration of test samples, and the ready acceptance of the 
results for comparative purposes without data to show 
the effect on the results, caused by adjustments that are 
not precise. 


Procedure 


In order to cover the synthetic elastomer field rather 
comprehensively, the following polymers were selected 
lor testing: 


1. Natural rubber 


2. GR-S-1000 X-603 

3. GR-S-1500 X-624 

4. Polybutadiene (122° F N P-155 
5. Polybutadiene (41° F XP-150 
6. 8010 10 BD IS N P-212 
7. Sodium-catalyzed 87.5 12.5 BD Ss 


rhe following compounding recipes were utilized: 


GR-S GR-S Poly Pol BD I N 
Natural 1000 1500 BD BD Ss BD Ss 
Rubber 122° F er, 122°] 41° F. 8010/10 75 25 
Pol e! 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
EPC black 10 10 10 10 10) 10 10 
Zine oxide 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
S 3 ) ) ) ) 
ar 3 3 3 3 1.25 
x O.5 
Stearic acid 2.0 3 1.5 | Pes 1.5 3.0 
PBNA 1.5 


Stress-strain data were obtained on vulcanizates cured 
lor 25, 50, 75, 100, and 150 minutes at 292° F. Optimum 


B. G. Labbe’ 


cures were selected from the modulus versus time-of-cure 
curves. The hysteresis tests were conducted on optimum 
cured and 30-minute overcured samples. For natural rub- 
ber, three cures (25, 45, and 63 minutes) were evaluated 
because the optimum cure for this compound ts usually 
high on the temperature rise versus time-of-cure curve. 

The ettect of loading during these tests with the Good- 
rich flexometer was studied by decreasing the load from 
the standard 143 Ib/sq. in. to 115 and 90 Ib/sq. in. Because 
most laboratories test at 212 and at 100° F., variations in 
applied load and deflection were made at each of these 
temperatures. Under standard conditions of load and 
detlection, tests were also made at 158° F. 

The normal frequency of 1,800 flexures a minute was 
decreased to 1,500, 1,200, and 980 f.p.m., while the deflec- 
tion of 17.5 on the one-inch sample was varied by test- 
ing also at deflections of 10 and 

Since the Government Laboratory standard procedure 
for determining temperature rise is a 30-minute test, all 
tests in this program were run for a minimum of 30 
those made with 25° deflection, in 

If the tem- 
readings was 


50 
“~. C. 


minutes, except for 
which instance a 10-minute test was mac 


le 
perature rise between the 20- and 30-minute 


greater than 2° I., the test was continued until the rise 
reached equilibrium (1.e., temperature rise of 2° F., or 
less during a period of 10 minutes). At 100° F. most test 


specimens reach equilibrium temperature in 10 to 15 
minutes. 
Discussion 


The effects of the several variables are individually dis- 
cussed. Hysteresis temperature rise values 
overcures are used for graphical presentation of the data 
since the temperature rise for the optimum cure, selected 
from the 300 modulus values, usually f 
part of the hysteresis versus time of-cure curves, 





TESTING TEMPERATURES 


1800 F.P.M 


id Frequency 


a 


TEMPERATURE RISE, °F 
a 





I il Comp 30-Min. Temp. Ris I Set, 
Ter I 100 158 212 100 158 12 100 158 
Min. Ct Shore A 
292° | Hardness 
Natural rubber* 25 52 25.3 | 5.1 57 57 63 11.8 29.0 T42.4 
$5 56 0 9 1.8 0.1 42 35 39 4.4 12.3 737 0 
05 59 20.7 21.0 18 6 41 33 33 4.6 8.5 A 
(GR-S-1000 65 63 20.5 1.8 20.7 82 65 55 8.0 11.3 5.4 
05 64 17.9 18.9 18.8 71 58 46 5.0 6.0 8.8 
GR-S-1500 55 ol 18 6 18.4 19.0 05 56 45 So 8.9 14 
85 63 16 2 17.0 16.5 58 46 39 2.4 4.6 7.4 
Polyt e (122° I 50 58 23.6 21 4 1.0 63 53 48 6.0 11.8 16.5 
80 60 21.6 21.0 17-3 65 52 40 4.5 160 9.5 
oe eae 50 o4 {5.1 14.9 13.6 60 49 39 2.7 5.9 8.6 
80 05 14.8 14.8 | 54 47 37 2.8 3.9 67 
BD IS 80 10/10 80 62 15.4 17.6 15.9 56 50 38 2.6 4.5 un. 
100 63 15.4 16.5 16.1 57 47 38 2.3 KBR Pe. 
BD S 75 25 (Na-catalyzed 55 59 24.6 24.7 25.0 69 53 40 8.2 12:3 19 3 
5 ol 3 21.6 20.0 35 43 »9 4.6 6.0 tf .2 
( e 280° } 
exceeded 30 
TABLE 2, EFFECT OF FREQUENCY 
vad, 143 Lb /Sq. In.; Test Temp., 212° F.; Throw, 17.5°; 
Initial Comp 30-Min. Temp. Rise, °F Set. % 
I ency, Flexur er Min 980 1200 1500 1800 980 1200 1500 1800 980 1200 1500 1800 
Min. Cured Shore A 
at 292° F Hardness 
Nat il rubber 25 53 27.2 26.1 22.9 25.1 29 39 57 63 727.6 +33..3 t42.4 
45 57 21.7 21.5 ps Ry 20.1 16 22 32 39 14.3 16.4 23.1 +370 
05 60 20.5 19.9 19.4 18.6 14 18 27 33 11.9 1.7 13.4 22.3 
GR-S-1000 05 63 22.6 22.3 22.0 20.7 28 37 47 55 10.0 12.2 3.5 15.4 
95 605 19.4 19 4 19.4 18.8 26 33 42 46 6.5 7.6 9.0 8.8 
GR-S-1500 55 63 18.0 18.5 18.8 19.0 24 30 38 45 2:2 97 12.0 14.2 
85 64 16.0 15.7 16.0 16.5 0 25 32 39 4.5 4.8 5.9 7.4 
: butadiene (122° I 50 ol 21.9 21.8 24.3 21.0 4 31 40 48 Oe 13.4 15.0 10.5 
80 64 19.3 20 4 18.8 ae 2 29 33 40 6.9 8.6 9.4 o.3 
41° | 50 65 14.7 14.8 14.9 13.6 22 28 32 39 6.2 6.5 8.6 8.6 
80 67 13.4 13.6 2.7 15.1 18 26 31 37 4.2 4.3 4.6 67 
BD I Ss 8010/10 80 o4 3.7 14.4 160.3 15.9 19 27 33 38 4.9 5.6 6.3 7 i | 
100 05 16.5 15.5 16.3 16.1 0 25 32 38 S| 4.3 4.7 5.1 
BD Ss 75 15 (Na-catalyzed 55 59 25.4 23.7 25.0 25.0 25 29 37 40 14.9 16.2 17.9 19 3 
85 61 22.8 21.8 22:2 20.0 16 20 25 9 8.1 I 10.2 2 


Effect of Test Temperature 


From the data in Table 1 and the plotted values of the 
overcures in Figure 1, it appears that the temperature 
rise of the synthetic polymer compounds tested versus the 
test temperature is a straight-line function, within the 
limits tested. Of the six synthetic compounds, the temper- 
ature rise values of three, at 100, 158, and 212° F., 
lescribe straight lines; while tor the other three com- 
pounds the data in Table 1 indicate a break in the line at 
F. From a practical viewpoint the reproducibility of 
data trom the hysterimeter is definitely not better than 
2° I. Since by changing the 158° F. ° F. or 
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values by 2 
less, plotted values for the synthetic polymers fall on 
straight lines, it appears reasonable to assume that all 
synthetic polymer compounds would do likewise. The 
curve for the overcured natural rubber compound de- 
‘ased in hysteresis, as the temperature of test was in- 
creased from 100 to 158° F., and then remained constant. 
Hysteresis data for the stocks of natural rubber cured at 
25 and 45 minutes show that the effect of the test temper- 
ature on the heat rise is not the same for the three cures. 
With the synthetic, however, the temperature rise for 
the different cures were straight-line functions (curves 
not shown) of the test temperatures, within the limits 
used, but the slopes were not necessarily similar for the 
different cures of the same polymer. 

Straight lines, in Figure 1, plotted from the temper- 
ature rise values for the overcures versus increased test- 
ing temperature were essentially parallel for the cured 
stocks of GR-S-1000, 122° F. polybutadiene, and the 
sodium-catalyzed polymer, The lines representing tem- 
perature rise for the stocks of the overcures of GR-S-1300, 
41° I. polybutadiene, and the butadiene /isoprene/styrene 
polymer are approximately parallel, but the maximum dif- 
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temperature rise of about 18° between 100 
and 212° F. for the stocks of these three polymers is less 
than the rise of about 25° F. for the other three synthetic 
polymer compounds at the overcure. As the state of cure, 
as has been shown, may or may not affect the slope of the 
curves, these differences in slopes are not considered 
representative of the polymers, but merely fortuitous. 
These limited test results, however, do raise the question 
as to the validity of interpreting them to show temperature 
rise in tires at much higher operating temperatures. 

The set values increased with increase in testing tem- 
perature, but not in direct proportion to the temperature 
(Figure 2). Generally, the increase in set values between 
158 and 212° F. was greater than that between 100 and 
158° F., but the state of cure, as well as the type of poly- 
mer, seems to affect the change in set with increase in 
temperature within the range shown. This raises some 
question as to the desirability of comparing hysteresis 
properties at equal set values as these latter may change 
in a variable manner with increases in temperature de- 
pending on the state of cure. 

An error of 10° F. in testing temperature would cause 
an error of about 2° F. in temperature rise when vulcani- 
zates of synthetic rubber comp uunds are being tested. 


ference in 


Effect of Frequency 


The effect of varying the frequency of strokes at a 
testing temperature of 212° F. is shown by the data in 
Table 2 and illustrated by the plots in Figures 3 and 4. 
A decrease in frequency causes a decrease in temperature 
rise values. The temperature rise is essentially a straight- 
line function of the frequency within the limits tested. The 
limited data shown in Table 2 indicate that with increase 
in cure, the hysteresis increase with increases in frequency 
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Fig. 3. Effect of Frequency on Temperature Rise ‘Test Tem- 
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becomes less. That is, the slope of the curve becomes less. 
Therefore any comparison of the rate of change with fre- 
quency is dependent more on the state of cure than on the 
type of polymer. The temperature rise of natural rubber 
and the five synthetic polymer compounds increased by 
18° to 20° F. over the range in frequency of 980 to 1,800 
flexures a minute, ie., a rate of about 2° F. per 100 
fm. for the overcures. The rise in the case of the Na 
copolymer compound was about 1.5° F. per 100 f.p.m. 
\s compounded, the natural rubber stocks increased in 
set markedly with increase in frequency. From the data in 
Table 2, it can be seen that the synthetic polymers at 
either cure increased in set linearly with the frequency, 
and the slope decreased with an increase in state of cure. 
For the natural rubber compound at the overcure 
shown in Figure 3 the change in set values is small 
(1.2 ) between 980 and 1,500 f.p.m.; but, from 1,500 to 
1.800 f.p.m. the set increased by 9.2 percentage units. 


Effect of Deflection 
Test Temperature, 212° F. 

The effect of throw or deflection on the hysteresis- 
temperature rise of the test specimen during the period of 
cyclic compression was investigated at both 100 and 
212° F. The data obtained at a testing temperature of 
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Fig. 4. Effect of Frequency on Set (Test Temperature, 212° F. 


212° F. are shown in Table 3. When the deflection was 
increased to 23° of the original height of the specimen 
(instead of the standard, 17.5 ), the test samples failed 
before the end of the 30-minute period because of the 
severity of the stroke. To obtain a comparison of hystere- 
sis-temperature rise values of the various compoun ls, it 
Was therefore necessary to use the data obtained for the 
10-minute test at 212° F. (Figure 5). The set values are 
for specimens tested at 30 minutes and consequently do 
not coincide with the temperature rise values. , 

\n increase in the deflection or throw causes an increase 
in hysteresis greater than a 
states of cure examined (Figure 5). Deerease in the 
state of cure caused a greater increase in hysteresis with 
increase in the per cent. deflection. At 17.5 throw, an 
error of one percentage unit in deflection will cause a 
difference of about 3° to 4° F. in the temperature rise at a 
test temperature of 212° F. at the cures shown. 


Test Temperature, 100 F. 

\t a test temperature of 100° F. similar variations in 
percentage deflection were made; 30-minute temperature 
rise values were obtained for five of the seven polymer 
compounds (data in Table 4, plotted in Figure 6). With 
an increase in deflection, the rise is greater in 30 minutes 
at 100° F. than in 10 minutes at 212° F., and an error of 
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EFFECT 


OF VARYING 


DEFLECTION 








I 143 Lb Sq. I Test Temperature, 212° F.; Frequency, 1,800 F.P.M. 
Initial Comp., 10-Min. Temp. Rise, °F Set, 
10.0 1 We 25 10,0 1758 25 10.0 17.3 
Mit 
Nat t 27.9 5.1 24.8 10 32 106 2 
22.0 0.1 20.7 6 23 69 1.9 
19.7 18.6 20.3 3 20 63 ee 
GR-S- 1000 21.0 20.7 22.7 16 47 101 5.9 15.4 
19.5 18.8 20.4 14 37 87 59 8.8 
GR-S-1500 18.4 19.0 18.9 13 38 78 wed 14.2 
16.1 16.5 15.6 10 35 64 3.2 7.4 
Polybut 522° 3 20.6 21.0 20.4 11 40 77 8.4 16.5 
19.6 T7233 19,1 11 34 72 5.4 9.5 
(41° F 13.3 13.6 13.38 10 36 54 4.5 8.6 
[3:5 5.1 13:4 10 34 7 2.4 6.7 
BDI S 80 1010 18.7 15.9 eae | 11 33 68 i (i | 
16.3 16.1 15.1 11 35 54 2.9 Sol 
BD/S 75°25 (Na 25.9 25.0 25.6 11 34 70 10.2 19.3 
21.4 20.0 21.8 7 25 59 5.6 Hi 2 
*( 80° | 
+The met betwe ils at four and seven minutes; the temperature rise values were 26 and 31° F., respectively. 
PaBLe 4. EFFECT OF VARYING DEFLECTION 
Load, 143 Lb ‘Sq. In.; Test Temperature, 100° F.; Frequency, 1800 F.P.M 
30-Min. 
Initial Comp., % Temp. Rise, °F. Set, ‘ 
10.0 17.5 25.0 10.0 sy se 25.0 10.0 17.5 25.0 
Min. ¢ 
it 292 
Natural »b 25 53 26.9 25.3 25.4 27 57 145 2.5 11.8 34.5 
$5 57 22 20.9 24.8 22 42 88 1.4 4.4 724.9 
65 60 20.6 20.7 2.2 16 41 82 2.5 4.6 723.9 
GR-S- 1000 »5 62 21.0 0.5 22.7 42 82 139 3.0 8.0 19.7 
95 64 19.4 17.9 18.6 37 71 123 1 a 5.0 11.0 
GR-S-1500 35 62 19.8 18.6 18.9 33 65 112 1.8 oR 13.8 
&5 64 16.6 16.2 | ae | 29 58 97 Li 2.4 7.4 
Poly butadier 122° I 50 59 22.5 23.6 22.6 30 603 121 23 6.0 18.1 
SO 60 0.5 21.6 22.7 30 65 88 1.3 4.5 11.6 
41° } 50 65 15.4 15.1 15.1 9 60 62 1.4 | +2 
80) 66 14.1 14.8 14.1 28 54 $81 0.8 2.8 1.0 
BD I s 80 10.10 80 63 17.4 15.4 16.3 30 56 104 LZ 2.6 6.2 
100 63 16.8 15.4 16.3 9 57 x98 ee 2.3 3.9 
BD s 75 25 (Na- € 55 59 23.8 24.6 24.9 34 09 112 2.8 8.2 20.0 
85 61 2.6 a7 19.9 30 55 91 2.8 4.6 
130 
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Fig. 5. Effect of Deflection on Temperature Rise (Test Tempera- DEFLECTION, % 


ture, 212° F. 10-Minute Test) 


one percentage unit in defleetion will cause a difference 


of about 5° to 6° F. 


tem 


at 100° F. 


It is noted that, regardless of testing 

perature, compounds mixed according to a tread type 
recipe should not be tested at a deflection of greater than 
17.5° because of the increase in slope beyond this de- 


The reputation of the Goodrich flexometer for repro- 
ducibility has undoubtedly been impaired by the failure 
to set the throw on the eccentric of the machine at the 
proper distance from the center to obtain a deflection of 


exactly 


1/.9%. 


The vernier provided is not very accurate, 


and this adjustment should be made by means of a dial 


gage 
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calibrated 


to 0.001l-inch. The should 


gage 


be 


Fig. 6. Effect of Deflection on Temperature Rise (Test Tempera- 
ture, 100° F.) 


clamped to the upper frame with the foot of the gage 
resting on the cross-bar supporting the upper anvil. Some 
of these details are explained in “ASTM Standards on 
Rubber Products.” 


Effect of Load 
The results obtained by varying the load are listed in 
Table 5, and the effects of load on temperature rise and 
set are shown in Figure 7 and 8. It is noted that a change 
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TABLE 5, EFFEC 
Throw, 17.5 Test Temp., 212 
Initial ¢ 
Load, Lb, Sq. In. 90 115 
M Cured Shore A 
it 292° F, Hardnes 
Natura rubber* 25 53 19.6 24.7 
$5 57 15.3 19.0 
605 61 14.5 2¢,2 
GR-S-1000 Ree none : ; 65 65 16.1 19.2 
95 65 15.4 18.1 
GR-S-1500 55 63 13.3 16.7 
85 65 11.0 14.0 
Poly butadiene (122° F,) : 50 60 ES...2 18.1 
80 62 45.2 16.8 
41° F, are 50 66 10.4 12.1 
80 67 0.92 12.4 
BD IS 80 10,10 80 63 11.4 14.7 
100 63 11.0 14.5 
BD S 75/25 (Na-catalyzed) 55 ol 19.1 23.8 
&5 61 15.8 19.8 
*Cured at 280° F. 
+Tested 46 minutes, temperature rise 92° F 
tTest exceeded 30 minutes. 
sTested 66 minutes, temperature rise 85° F 
rested 80 minutes, temperature rise 77° F 
TABLE 6. EFFECI 
Throw, 17.5°.; Test Temp., 100 
Initial Com 
Load, Lb Sq. In. 90 115 
Min. Cured Shore A 
it 292° F, Hardness 
Natural rubber* 25 53 19.9 22.8 
45 56 14.9 18.1 
65 59 14.5 16.1 
GR-S-1000 65 62 tS:.1 18.5 
95 64 12.9 17.6 
Sh | ae are 55 61 13.9 16.7 
85 64 42.1 15.1 
Polybutadiene (122° F.) 50 59 16.0 18.6 
80 61 14.9 18.5 
41° F.) ry re BO rrr 50 64 10.5 12.8 
80 605 97 12.9 
BD/I/S 80/10/10...... pases ears 80 63 12.6 15.1 
100 63 11.8 14.7 
BD S 75/25 (Na-catalyzed). 55 58 15.9 20.4 
85 61 15.0 18.3 
*Cured at 280° F. 
50 
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Fig. 7. Effect of Load on Temperature Rise (Test Temperature, 


F.) 


in load has less effect on the temperature rise than any 
other test condition tried (i.e., temperature, frequency or 
throw ), and again an increase in state of cure has caused 
less effect on results with respect to the variations in test 
conditions. It appears from these data that an error of 
3 Ib/sq. in. load would not make more than 1° F. differ- 
ence in temperature rise at the cure levels shown. In view 
of the calibration, wherein the balance bar is leveled and 
a known actual weight is applied, it is not logical to assume 
that an error greater than 5 Ib/sq. in. would be made. 
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OF APPLIED LOAD 
F.; and Frequency, 1,800 F.P.M 
30-Min. 
, Temp. Rise, “I Se 
143 90 115 143 90 115 143 
251 44 82 63 38.9 44.8 742.4 
20.1 26 x0 39 15.3 732.6 37.0 
18.6 25 27 33 11.3 py 22.3 
20.7 46 46 55 9.5 12.4 15.4 
18.8 $1 4} 16 6.2 8.4 8.8 
19.0 37 36 $5 7.9 10.3 14.2 
16.5 34 32 59 4.4 5.8 7.4 
21.0 37 37 48 10.0 42.3 16.5 
17.3 35 35 10) 6.9 g 2 9.5 
13.6 33 38 39 . 6.9 8 6 
15.1 29 34 37 3.3 +6 67 
15.9 32 33 38 3.6 5.8 t1 
16.1 34 31 38 +5 5.2 5.1 
25.0 31 35 40 12.9 15.7 19.3 
20.0 26 25 ) 73 9.5 11.3 
oF APPLIED LOAD 
F.; and Frequency, 1,800 F.P.M 
30-Min. 
Dp. Temp. Rise, | Set 
143 90 115 143 90 115 143 
25 45 55 57 5.6 9.1 11.8 
20.4 39 42 42 2.7 3.1 4.4 
20.7 38 42 +1 2.4 3.9 4.6 
20.5 72 79 82 $3 7.7 8.0 
17.9 67 72 71 a3 3.4 5.0 
18.6 64 67 65 3.0 3.6 5.3 
16.2 54 6 58 1.6 Zee 2.4 
23.6 59 64 63 +2 5.2 6.0 
21.6 59 64 65 2.9 4.0 $5 
15.1 50 60 60 1.8 yoy 2.7 
14.8 47 58 54 1.4 PS. 2.8 
15.4 56 59 56 1.8 2.4 2.6 
15.4 53 60 57 ae 1.8 : 
24.6 51 63 69 3.6 5.7 a.9 
| RY 51 57 55 2.0 2.6 4.6 
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Fig. 8. Effect of Load on Set Values ‘Test Temperature, 212° F. 


The variation in set values with a change in load is also 
very small, except for the compound of natural rubber, as 
shown in Figure 8. 

Varying the applied load at a test temperature of 
100° F. causes an anomaly not apparent from the tests 
at 212° F. (Table 6, Figures 9 and 10). Six of the seven 
compounds had higher hysteresis-temperature rise with a 
115 Ib/sq. in. load than with a 143 Ib/sq. in. load. A dif- 
ference of +° to 5° F. in temperature rise over the entire 
load range of 90 to 143 Ib/sq. in. was observed for com- 
pounds of GR-S-1000, 122° F. polybutadiene, and nat- 
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increase in temperature rise with an increased rate of 














bber. With the other polymer compounds the in- ; M ; 
ce mm the rise with ncrease in load of from 90 to flexing Is approximately umtorm for all compounds 
15 < «6° tol I. but. in everv case, the rise (about 2° F. per 100 f. p.m.) at the cure levels studied. 
ecreast etween 115 to 143 sq. The state of cure is shown to influence the rate of change 
me io ines sllobtle ac ty plied load is of the temperature rise with the change in frequency. 
creas oa The relation of the degree of deflection to the tempera- 
ture rise characteristics of the rubber samples at 100 and 
C — 212° F. was studied at 10, 17.5, and 25% deflections. At 
ONCIUSIONS error of detlection of one percentage unit will cause a 3 
| 1 etween the testing erature (100, to +> F. error in the 10-minute temperature rise value. 
38 ay ee e hysteresis-temperature rise of \s the state of cure or the test temperature decreases, 
synthet ’ ers the cures used was found to he error in the temperature rise increases. 
5 r funct e slopes of the lines seem \ change in load has less effect on the temperature rise 
te that re r efficiency of the and set values than any of the other test conditions 
s varies tt ¢ t rat . est and investigated. 
ire levels Most of the lack of reproducibility among laboratories 
ns et 212° F. ranged from 980 to is probably due to failure to adjust precisely the throw 
SOO tHe es a minut Che temperature rise is a lincat (deflection of the specimen) of the test apparatus which 
I 1k ( { ( npounds teste l Phe 1s being used, 
Letter to the Editor From the rephes received from manufacturers in re- 
sponse to TN IR.O.s enquiries, it appears that the 
vrades manufacturers can use depend upon the class of 
1 I. eoods for which they are intended, The finest and clean- 
21 Muineing (at wer Mt est rubber is required tor surgical goods; while the 
| lon | 3 gian lower grades of rubber can be used for the manutacture 
10th March. 1953 f articles in which the presence of dirt in’ varying 
; ; egrees 1s of secondary importance. 
Ie WV It is significant that the replies also indicate that 1 
86, | i ea ‘onsumers of raw rubber do not yet know what ts really 
ae ey % the best grade to buy for their particular purpose, and 
_- that many consumers have hitherto not given this ques 
S tion suthcient attention. 
( e to refer to the tick Some indication of what the U.S. A. tire manutac- 
ss \ Survey on Dirt Content of turers can and are actually using is given in a recent 
nting on an excellent paper on thi private estimate which shows the following percentages: 
NLLR.OLS « tion No, 84 I-IV, 
In the matter of cleanliness of natural rubber it is . sp - 


enerally agreed that there 1s wide scope for improve- 


nent, and any progress which can be achieved in this 
held will undoubtedly help to increase the chances of 


I 
natural in its competition with synthetic rubber, but in 
this connection the question arises, what is the realistic 
value of improved cleanliness of natural rubber to the 


umer ?: 
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Hood Rubber Co. Civilian Low-Temperature Boot; Insulation from Cold 
Attained by Sealed-in Dead-Air Space That Surrounds Foot Com- 
pletely Well above Ankle 


ONTINUED mild winters that have been experi- 

enced both in the Midwest and in the densely pop- 

ulated cities of the East Coast have again caused 
the demand for waterproof footwear to fall off to a very 
great extent. The bulk of the sales has been of heavy 
goods and those types of footwear worn by children and 
young people. 

The dipped latex and plastic foot covering which were 
introduced in 1949 have become a factor in the waterproof 
footwear industry and are replacing some of the light- 
weight earlier models of rubber footwear. About 10% 
of the waterproof footwear sold in 1952 was of this type. 
While this type footwear was originally introduced by 
people outside the industry, many of the regular manufac- 
turers of waterproof footwear have introduced it in their 
own lines in 1952. 

To help offset the loss of demand occasioned by the 
mild winter weather and the use of lightweight dipped 
latex and plastic footwear, style and fashion have been 
emphasized by the waterproof footwear manufacturers. 
Protection from water and trimness are no longer suffi- 
cient buying inducements today; women are demanding 
dramatic colors, novel designs, and different fabrics, more 
than ever before. The industry profits by this situation, 
however, since such models quickly go out of style, and 
replacement sales are increased, 


Footwear —1952 


B. H. Capen’ 


The cold weather waterpri woof shoe which has been made 
in large quantities for the Armed Services has in turn 
created styles and designs for civilian wear; one of these 
utilizes a sponge innersole for moderately cold temper- 
atures, and the other replaces this sponge innersole wit! 
an insulating sock when protection against sub-zero 
temperatures is desired. 

Along with this cold weather shoe, another manutac- 
turer has placed on the market a shoe made from plastic 
with an insulating sponge lining, from which excellent 
been obtained. This shoe should have good 
used next season. 


results have 
civilian acceptance and be widely 

The dress shoes introduced last season,” which use some 
of the new synthetic fibers as uppers and are trimmed 
with fur or shearling, have continued to be well received 
and will again be a factor in women’s wear. 

A more casual type of shoe, introduced primarily 
he in the same price field as the dipped latex shoe, is a 
shoe utilizing a rubberized print cloth as the upper part. 
but with a conventional sole. This model should do very 
well since it can be made with some variation as to color, 
novelty fabrics, and style that women demand. 

\ll manufacturers of waterproof footwear have been 
active in defense work, particularly in the manufacture 
of the arctic boot,? and there have been more or less nor- 
mal production and demand for the regular four- and 
five-buckle overshoes and heavy-duty rubbers. 

Tennis shoes continue in considerable demand. The 
styles and types of tennis shoes have not changed much 
except that probably more of the casual tvpe were made 
than in previous years. One trend of note has been the 
fact that demand for tennis shoes is no longer seasonal 


as it has been in the past. There have also appeared 
» casual shoes with a cushion-crepe sole. which should 
some Castlal shoes WIth a Cusnlon-crepe sole, Which snould 


continue in good demand in the higher price field. 

The manufacturer of waterproof and tennis-type foot- 
wear was afforded some relief when the government 
restrictions on the use of rubber were lifted in April, 1952. 
Much development work is being done by the synthetic 
rubber producers to provide a suitable polymer for the 
footwear manufacturer so that in the case of an emer- 
gency the industry could continue to make suitable prod- 


ucts for both the Armed Services and the civilian users. 


Physics of Rubber 


S. D. Gehman’ 


ROGRESS and development were clearly apparent 
during the past vear in most of the lines of endeavor 
associated with physics in the rubber industry. A ma- 

turing of scientific efforts could be seen in many instances 
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where the fundamental work of previous vears has estab- 
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FOR the past several years India RUBBER WORLD has 
been publishing a series of short articles on recent de- 
velopments in the various branches of the rubber industry 
and its technology. These articles are contributed by the 
members of our Editorial Advisory Board or persons 
selected by them and appear during the first six months of 
the year. Some of the articles covering the year 1952 are 
presented herewith. EDITOR. 





lished points of contact with technology so that a closer 
integration with related fields has become possible. Thus 
the domain of physics in the industry now has indistinct 
boundaries and exists with a very fluid borderland merg- 
ing into chemistry, technology, and engineering. 


Spectographics Methods 


The liaison of physics and chemistry is shown, for in- 
stance, by the establishment of physical methods for 
many of the most difficult and exacting problems of chem- 
ical analysis and identification in connection with rubber 
compounds, polymers, and rubber chemicals. The infra- 
red absorption methods for identification of polymers and 
molecular structures in polymers has been widely used 
for several years. The growth of the infrared finger- 
printing method for chemicals into a comprehensive 
punched-card index system should now result in its 
greatly increased use for analytical work with rubber 
‘hemicals. An especially important development for the 
analysis of rubber compounds is the combination of infra- 
red and ultra-violet absorption identifications with 
chromatographic methods of separation, a very powerful 
analytical combination indeed (1).4 Further research 
work with spectrographic procedures will undoubtedly 
continue to open up new opportunities for their applica- 
tion. Several contributions appeared which display the 
usefulness of infrared methods for studving the ozone and 
oxygen attack of rubber (2). 

There may be a glimmer that the mass spectrometer is 
finally rising above the horizon for rubber research in a 
report describing an isotope dilution method for deter- 
mining the oxygen content of rubber (3). This highly 
developed, but still quite expensive instrument has many 
unrealized potentialities for rubber research which should 
materialize as mass spectrometers come into more gen- 
eral use. 

It is instructive to observe how fundamental concepts 
of rubber structure and modulus nurtured in basic re- 
search exerted a controlling influence on such a practical 
program as that for the technical classification of natural 
rubber according to its rate of cure. The theory of rubber 
structure relating modulus to the density of molecular 
cross-links made the physical measurement of the 100% 
modulus value for natural rubber gum stocks a mucl 
more logical criterion of the state of cure than any chem- 
ical determination. The immediate background of work 
which was the basis for the scheme adopted for the tech- 
nical classification program has now been published in a 
series of papers which add considerably to the knowledge 
of the significance of the determination of state of 
cure (4). 


Dynamic Properties 


The dynamic properties of rubber and polymers con- 
tinued to occupy the attention of a considerable number 
of research workers concerned with the extension of a 
generalized mathematical theory to describe the relation 


*Numbers in parentheses refer to Bibliography items at end of this 


secti 
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of dynamic modulus and loss factor over extended ranges 
of temperature and frequency. Advances were made in 
broadening the mathematical procedures to include 
“static” viscoelastic phenomena and also possibly dielec- 
tric phenomena. The work has not reached the point as 
yet where it gives much insight into the actual molecular 
mechanisms or details of molecular structure responsible 
for the assumed relaxation distributions, although this 
may be considered an ultimate goal. 

Several intriguing arrangements for carrying out 
dynamic measurements appeared (5) showing that the 
creative possibilities for such equipment are by no means 
exhausted. There is reason to believe that the extensive 
research on dynamic properties in recent years is receiv- 
ing more attention by rubber technologists concerned with 
rubber in vibration so that dynamic modulus and resil- 
ience values may begin to enter into the specifications of 
rubber mountings in cases where it is important to control 
them closely. 


Abrasion and Reinforcement 


The puzzles connected with the mechanism of rubber 
abrasion and rubber reinforcement by carbon black are 
of continuous interest to physicists working with rubber, 
as shown by a number of valuable fundamental studies on 
these subjects which were released in the past vear. The 
effects with reinforcing carbon blacks are undoubtedly 
associated with “bound rubber,” that is, a gelling effect of 
the carbon black on the polymer. But there is still frus- 
tration in looking for an entirely unique mechanism for 
carbon black reinforcement since “bound rubber” has 
been shown to occur also with other pigments, but to a 
lesser extent (6). This clue may be valuable for develop- 
ing the reinforcing properties of such pigments. 


Radioactive Isotopes 


It might be expected that the impact of atomic physics 
would be apparent in the widespread use of radioactive 
isotopes for securing new information on the many aspects 
of the physics and chemistry of rubber for which they 
should be applicable. But this has not been the case. 
Although a few investigations using radioactive isotopes 
in rubber research have been published, their routine 
employment in rubber laboratories has not developed. 
The hazard and the expense involved in using isotopes in 
the factory, except for such well-designed purposes as 
thickness gages, makes their limitations there readily 
understandable. Opportunities for using them in the lab- 
oratory, however, should probably be more widely con- 
sidered. The addition of S35 to the sulfur in a rubber 
compound, for instance, makes possible a very elegant 
and rapid method for determining combined sulfur. 


Ultrasonic Waves 


Descriptions were made available last year of two instal- 
lations for the inspection of tires by ultrasonic waves (7), 
a procedure which should be of value for special purposes. 
It is always fascinating to note the spilling over of devel- 
opments in physics into rubber research and technology. 
A case in point is the increased adaptation of electronic 
techniques to various types of rubber testing and research 
equipment and production devices. The full utilization 
for such purposes of the remarkable electronic develop- 
ments now on hand promises to be a very fruitful field 
in which only a start has been made. There is opportun- 
ity here for the modernization of many of the traditional 
mechanical ways of handling rubber and of measuring 
and controlling the properties of rubber and rubber 
products. 
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Industrial Rubber Products 


B. H. 


URING the year 1952 the manufacturer of indus- 

trial or mechanical rubber products operated at a 

very high level with virtually all plants busy in both 
civilian and defense work. The industry forecast for 1953 
is that mechanical rubber goods, including industrial 
types of belting and hose, will share the high level of 
demand predicted for the rest of the rubber industry. 
Lighter mechanical goods, such as molded and extruded 
products, show production gains based on increasing de- 
mands from manufacturers of automobiles, trucks, wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators, radios, television sets, vac- 
wum cleaners, and literally hundreds of other items. 

The usual natural and synthetic rubber polymers have 
been used, with the compounder able to meet the exact- 
ing requirements of both the Armed Services and the 
civilian consumer. Blends of nitrile rubbers and phenolic 
resins have provided improved impact strength, better 
resistance to vibration fatigue, improved thermal shock 
resistance, wear and chemical resistance, and have offered 
numerous possibilities for compression and_ transfer 
molding. 

With the controls on the production of automobiles 
lifted, the demand for automotive rubber products should 
provide an excellent volume of business in 1953, though 
competition between suppliers may be extremely keen. 

Extensive work is being done in the rubber industry 
to improve the ozone resistance of its products. This 
work involves improved methods of measuring ozone 
aging as well as means of extending the life of rubber 
goods exposed to this type of aging, both of which are 
particularly important to the manufacturers of automo- 
tive rubber products. 


A new polymer introduced in 1952, chlorosulfonated 


Capen 


polyethylene, called Hypalon,* may prove of great value 
to the industry. The use of this material is more or less 
in the initial stages of development at this time. 

The silicone rubbers continue to be of importance, par- 
ticularly where high and low temperature service condi- 
tions must be met. A new hydrophobic silica filler has 
been developed which greatly improves the tensile 
strength of silicone rubbers. 

Synthetic rubbers are replacing natural rubber in many 
products where the service requirements can be more 
easily met by a certain type of synthetic rubber or blends 
of these rubbers. In addition, existing polymers are being 
improved, and more new and improved polymers are 
being offered each year. The high styrene copolymers 
continue to be especially suitable for hard rubber prod- 
ucts where high impact resistance is desired. 

Molding techniques have not changed materially al- 
though refinements of standard practices have been de- 
veloped. The transfer molding technique is being used 
more each year because of the improved precision ob- 
tained with this method. 

Several new methods of metal adhesion have been 
introduced, and the use of this type fabrication continues 
to grow in importance in the industry. There is, however, 
no easy solution to metal adhesion problems—each and 
every problem must be solved more or less as a new one. 

Many of the difficulties which have been a part of the 
daily life of the rubber goods manufacturer were elimi- 
nated with the relaxation of controls in the Rubber 
Order M-2 in April, 1952. Actually, with the numerous 
polymers and techniques available to him in increasing 
numbers in recent years, the rubber technologist has 
been able to solve most of the problems prese nted to him. 


Reclaimed Rubber—1952 


J. M. Ball? 


N DECEMBER, 1952, the consumption of reclaimed 
rubber increased over that for November to a greater 
degree than the consumption of new rubber. This sit- 
uation was very likely due to the fact that the price of 
off-grade natural rubbers continued to advance in De- 
cember. There is no way of escaping the effect of price. 
Comparison of consumption statistics between 1952 
and 1951 vields little information of value since 1951 was 
an abnormal year in rubber consumption. Comparison 
with 1950 is more revealing because the total new rubber 
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consumption then was almost identical with that in 1952 
and only the latter part of 1950 may be said to have been 
abnormal. 

The table which appears on the 
lustrates the point: 


following page il- 


Midwest Rubber Rec 
7 India RUBBER Fone D. 
p. 659; Mar., 1953, p. 791; 
8 Tbid., Oct 1952, p. 88, °° 
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Reclaim Con sumption Ratio 


Price Ratio 

Consumption, Reclaim/Total New No. 1 RSS + 

Year Longe Tons Rubber, % GR-S/ Reclaim 
3.100 24.) 37 

46,10 IR 4.0 

280.500 » 3.0 


> 


The lower price ratio in 1952 


points naturally to a 
lower consumption ratio, 


Reclaimed as well as natural 
rubber must compete with government-made synthetic. 
In transportation items, i.e., tires, tubes, and camel- 
back, the relative consumption ‘of reclaimed to total new 
rubber was almost identical with that of 1950, although 
the relative GR-S consumption was much higher in 1952. 
_ In non-transportation items reclaim sutfered somewhat 
in comparison with 1950, undoubtedly because of compe- 
ste n from GR-S. In other words, any loss in the posi- 
tion of peso rubber in 1952 has been in the non 
ee items 
The production of i GR- S oil masterbatches and oil-black 
eat Um ae more than doubled in 1952, as compared 
with 1951 output. The ratio in 1952 to total GR-S pro- 
ds iced was about 12% on a gross weight basis, or about 
9° on a GR-S content basis. This material, of course, 
makes added competition for reclaim, as the price is 
below that of standard grades of GR-S, which are figured 
at 23¢ a pound in calculating the price ratios above. 
Nevertheless, the reclaimed rubber industry in 1952 
operated at more than 90° of capacity on a five-day-a- 
week basis. The annual capacity on a seven-day-week 
basis is about 420,000 long tons. j 
During the vear repr esentatives from the reclaiming 
industry received a he ari ing betore a U. S. Senate com- 
mittee in Washington to ‘discuss competit tion trom the 
government-owned synthetic rubber industry, 
ing policy is based on a cost system which omits certain 
elements of cost normally embraced ‘e private industry. 
In June, 1952, the President’s Materials Policy Com- 
its report, generally known as the Paley 


whose pric- 


inission issued 


Report. Chapter 20° of this report has the following to 
say about reclaimed rubber 

“The growing volume of all rubber in use, and the high 
possible rate of recovery, provide a very high potential 
for production of reclaimed rubber. The competitive 
advantages and supply conditions of natural and synthetic 
rubber, as to both qualities and prices, have in the past 
kept reclaimed rubber below its potential level. Relatively 
greater reclaimed rubber production may be expected 
the future, and it is projected to supply about 800,000 long 
tons by 1973, compared with 313,000 in 1950.” 

There has been no major changes in the technology of 
rubber reclaiming in 1952, but the industry is definitely 
In a new cvele of i development. Seventy-five vears ago 
reclaiming was largely a matter of heating finely ground 
fabric-free scrap in pans with suitable oils, and today the 
industry is reconsidering these early first principles in the 
light of modern methods. The obstacles which Marks so 
cleverly overcame by his patent of 1899 no longer exist, 
and the digester process may be slowly declining in im- 
portance. Another type of change now taking place in- 
volves improvements in the mechanics of mixing and 
handling in the mull room. 

A breakdown of government fgures for reclaimed rub- 
her consumption by end products for the first 10 months 
of 1952 shows that transportation items, 1.e., tires, tubes, 
and repair materials, took 33°. Beyond that one break- 
down are no official figures, but unofficial estimates show 
that the other big reclaim consuming items are automo- 
bile mats and other automotive goods, mechanical goods, 
automotive hard rubber battery containers and other hard 
rubber products, followed by heels and soles, footwear, 
solvent cements and water dispersions, and miscellaneous 
items. 

The reclaimed rubber industry is doing well, but is like 
the natural rubber industry in one respect: it needs new 
uses for its product, and new products at lower costs. 


Soles and Heels 


Hk 1952 production of shoes in the United States of 
more a 500 million pairs has been reached only 
twice in the history of the shoe industry. Shoe pro- 

tion of this magnitude contributed largely to the steady 
volume of rubber sole and heel production such as was 
experienced last year. 

There were no outstanding innovations or spectacular 
Cevelopments in the rubber sole and heel industry during 
1952. The use and the general acceptance of other than 
leather for shoe bottoms showed a slight increase over 
1951 data, reaching a high percentage of approximately 
55°7 of all shoes manufactured, in spite of a substantial 
drop in the price of igre in ri Senne of 1952. Lower 
leather prices resulted in an appreciable rtailment in 
the production of —prrinieleadion resin insoles, and to a lesser 
extent, in the production of elastomer-resin and composi- 
tion outsoles. 

The vear 1952 witnessed a considerable increase in the 
production of cellular crepe soles, which was a logical 
development following the introduction of this type of 
crepe sole in the previous year. The comfort, light weight, 
and long life of this sole contributed to its increasingly 
wide popularity and acceptance and directed industry- 
wide research and development toward the incorporation 
of cellular-type construction in other types of composition 


soles. 


®See India RuppeR Worvv, July, 1952, p. 5 
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Activity in the shoe repair fie'd during 1952 was about 
ona par with that in 1951, but because of somewhat lower 
prices, dollar volume fell off during 1952, although unit 
volume was just about equal to the 1951 figure. 

The steady increase in the use of materials other than 
leather in the manufacture of shoes has stimulated a con- 
siderable reaction in the leather and tanning industries. 
An age-long complacency has been replaced by an aggres- 
sive counterattack, including a large research and develop- 
ment program accompanied by a strong advertising and 
merchandising program advocating the advantages of 
“genuine leather.” More intense competition between 
leather and substitute material interests may be expected. 

Shoe manufacturers are aware of the need of stimulat- 
ing the sale of shoes in order to assure continued volume 
production in that industry. Efforts are being made to 
“secure just a little more of the family budget,’ ’ by the 
development of types of shoes to fit specific working con- 
ditions and to push the sale of summer shoes to go with 

“that lightweight summer suit.” Success in these efforts 
will mean more volume of business for the rubber sole 
and heel industry. 

It is felt generally that 1953 will be another good shoe 
production year, which in turn will assure a good volume 
of production in the sole and heel industry. Contemplated 
new developments in the rubber sole and heel industry, if 
successful, should provide the added possibility of a 
profitable and successful 1953. 
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Methods Employed in Compounding 
Research—VIl 


Ingredients for Compounding Research 


1. Drogin 2 


HE following installment continues the section on 
ingredients for compounding research which was 
begun in our December, 1952, issue. Part | of this 

series appeared in our October, 1952, issue. 


Special Synthetic Rubbers 


In addition to the polymers already listed, reference 
should be made to specialty synthetic rubbers which may 
prove helpful in compounding research problems. Special 
synthetic rubbers, as pointed out by Tuley (129), are 
part of a group of chemical products for the rubber 
industry experiencing the greatest technological develop- 
ment. They are enabling the rubber industry to build 
performance characteristics and qualities into its prod- 
ucts and new applications never possible with only natural 
rubber. They are also leading the rubber industry tech- 
nically into the plastics industry because some of these 
synthetic rubbers are capable of being blended with 
certain plastics to form new compositions with unique 
properties of practical importance. The following poly- 
mers will be described: Arctic rubbers, acrylic rubbers, 
Alfin rubbers, silicones, Hypalon, Nitrazole CF type 
GR-S, Teflon, Vulcollans, and privately produced buta- 
diene-styrene synthetic rubbers. 


Arctic Rubbers 

In the past few vears there has been some demand for 
industrial usage and an insistent demand from the mili- 
tary services for synthetic rubbers that will function 
properly under service conditions at extreme low tem- 
peratures, —05° F. or even to —100° F. In the course 
of preparing naval vessels to maneuver in the Arctic, 
the problem has arisen of providing rubber gaskets which 
recover rapidly from compression at temperatures as low 
as —35° F. During far north military maneuvers in 
1946, vehicles frequently were immobilized because the 
flattened part of the tire on the ground would take a 
permanent set when parked overnight. In the morning 
such tires would not roll until they were thawed out and 
made round again, Rubber tires, hose, gaskets, and belt- 
ing in the past have frozen as hard as rock at tempera- 
tures below —60° F. 

Polymers and copolymers made at low temperatures 
(41° F.) have, according to Meyer (130), improved 
tensile strength and cut-growth resistance when com- 
pared with 122° F, polymers. It was originally consid- 
ered that such low-temperature polymers would be most 
suitable for Arctic applications requiring, at the same 
time, good physical properties at normal temperatures. 

1 Based on a paper presented hes the Ontario Rubber Section, C. I. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Mar. 11, 1952; The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
a Los Angeles, Calif., Apr. 1, 1952: and the Northern California Rub- 
ber Group, San Francisco, Calif., Apr. 10, 1952. 

2 Director of research, United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. Va 


8 Numbers in parentheses refer to Bibliography items at the ‘eal of this 
installment. 
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Regular GR-S is generally satisfactory for application to 
recover rapidly from compression at temperatures as low 
as —35° F., because its vulcanizates do not crystallize 
or undergo second-order transition at —35° F. As shown 
by Morris, Hollister, and Shew (131), butadiene-styrene 
copolymers containing less combined styrene than regu- 
lar GR-S or GR-S-10 and possibly prepared at a lower 
polymerization temperature than these rubbers are a 
better choice for use in manufacturing gaskets for low- 
temperature service. Thus reduced styrene content is 
beneficial in a copolymer for this application. In general, 
it is of importance that copolymers for low-temperature 
applications require less styrene than GR-S, &7 to 16.0%, 
cop lymerized at 86 to 122° F. 

Polymer flexibility at low temperatures decreases be- 
cause of visco-elastic (second-order transition phe- 
nomena), but also through crystallization effects in the 
case of polymers having a structure of sufficient regu- 
larity. When evaluating elastomers for their usefulness 
at low poof emi both effects must be taken into 
account. GR-S, according to Morris and Hollister (132), 
does not crystallize appreciably, but its hardness and stiff- 
ness increase and its resilience decreases as its tempera- 
ture is lowered. Butadiene polymers showed no evidence 
of structural regularity until so-called cold rubber with 
less than about 15 stvrene content was produced. 

In 1949, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. announced 
(133) a new rubber with exceptional resiliency for 
\rctic use—a 90/10 butadiene/octyl decyl methacrylate 
polymerized at 59° F., later prepared as XP-197 by the 
RFC—which made possible the solution of innumerable 
problems in the operation of machinery, motor vehicles, 
and aircraft at sub-zero Arctic temperatures. In compari- 
son with GR-S and natural rubber, this Arctic polymer 
has, it is claimed, two outstanding advantages in tires 
tested under extreme sub-zero laboratory conditions. The 
tires do not stiffen so much that they develop permanent 
flat spots when parked, and treads do not harden and 
chip out; and they will be resilient enough to remain 
serviceable at temperatures as low as —75° F. GR-S and 
natural rubber become brittle (134) at temperatures of 

61° F. or lower and allow pieces to chip out. Mileage 
tests of Arctic rubber tires indicate the rate of wear to 
he very satisfactory under normal highway driving con- 
ditions. 

The properties of three commercially available GR-S 
type of Arctic polymers are presented by Rodde (135). 
The rubbers discussed are: GR-S 1015 (formerly X-489, 
95/5 butadiene-styrene, 122° F. and emulsified with 
rosin acid soap): GR-S 1505 (formerly X-600, 90/10 
butadiene-styrene, 41° F. and emulsified with rosin acid 
soap), and GR-S 1504 (formerly X-601, 90/10 buta- 
diene-stvrene, 41° F. and emulsified with fatty acid soap). 
GR-S 1015 (X-489) has been used singly in applica- 
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tions where low temperature serviceability was of prime 
importance as well as in blends with other diene-type 
polymers to achieve the desired balance between low- 
temperature characteristics and general physical proper- 
ties. Type X-489 is recommended where physical prop- 
erties at room temperature are not of prime considera- 
tion, but where extremely good low- -temperature flexi- 
bility is required. The presence of five parts of styrene 
imparts improved ‘eurue., properties to such a copoly- 
mer compared with polybutadiene of equivalent Mooney 
viscosity. GR-S 1505 (X-600) is somewhat inferior to 
GR-S 1015 (X-489) with respect to low-temperature 
Hexibility, but notably superior with regard to. stress- 
strain properties and has been used successfully in me- 
chanical goods, transportation items, coated fabrics, and 
the like. GR-S 1504 (X-601) was developed specifically 
for use in insulation and jacketing compounds for wire 
and cable manutactured for low-temperature service. It 
is compen by a process designed to vield a polymer 

f low water-soluble ash content. GR-S 1505 and 1504 
are recommended especially for applications requiring 
fairly good low-temperature properties combined with 
physical properties approximately equal to those of 
GR-S-10 at room temperature. The fatty acid soap poly- 
mer (GR-S 1504) is recommended for best extrusion 
and calendering properties, An Arctic polymer, GR-S 
1503, containing 13° styrene, rather than 23.5%, is. 
according to Schatzel (136), used for applications for 
defense purposes in the neighborhood of —60° C. 

A terpolymer J-2943 (80/10/10 butadiene-styrene- 
isoprene, made at 41° F. and emulsified with rosin acid 
soap) has, according to Meyer (130), very good low- 
temperature characteristics, since the presence of styrene 
and isoprene breaks up the tendency to crystallize on 
storage at low temperature. This terpolymer also has 
good physical properties at normal temperatures. Blends 
of polymers, especially X-489 with other polymers, may 
be used to obtain a range of low-temperature and normal- 
temperature properties. 

A butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymer containing about 
20% acrylonitrile has been found to have satisfactory 
low-temper ature properties and good oi] and solvent re- 
sistance. Paracril 18-80 is in general use in O-ring seals 
for the oil, fuel, and hydraulic systems of military 
aircraft. 

Copolymers of butadiene with various acrylic esters 
have been made. The balance between low-temperature 
and normal-temperature properties is poorer in the case 
of such polymers, as compared with butadiene-styrene 
copolymers. Methacrylate esters copolymerized with 
lutadiene have slightly poorer low-temperature proper- 
ties at the same ester content than the acrylate esters 
(130). A 90/10 butadiene-octvlmethacrylate copelymer 
made at 59° F. was found to have TR 70 (70 retrac- 
tion of the original sample) of —35° C., which is about 
equal to that of a 90/10 butadiene/stvrene, 86° F. 
copolymer, but tensile is somewhat poorer for the metha- 
crvlate copolymer. Copolymers of butadiene with vinyl 
pyridine have shown only slight advantage in balance of 
low-temperature flexibility and properties at normal 
temperature. Three commercial-type polymers, Paracril 
18-80, Butaprene NF, and Neoprene Type FR have, 
according to Clark and Dennis (137), been found suitable 
for many applications involving both low-temperature 
flexibility and oil resistance. 

In shipboard low-temperature service the physical 
properties most significant are, as pointed out by Licht- 
man and Chatten (138), as follows: flexibility, or the 
magnitude of stress required to produce an observed 

4No longer available as such, Neoprene GNA with 


plasticizer used now. 


degree of deformation; compression set, including rate 
and amount of dimensional recovery of a material a! ‘ter 
being held under constant deformation; and brittleness, 
a structural failure of a material under rapid deformation, 
The significance of these properties may vary from one 
application to another; each specification thus requires 
the evaluation of the property or properties pertinent 
to the service performance of the material. 

An interesting study of various low- -temperature test 
procedures is reported by Helin and Labbe (139). The 
tests covered were temperature-retraction, low- -tempera- 
ture extrusion, Gehman low-temperature flexibility, com- 
pression set, Clash-Berg torsion test, British Admiralty 
hardness test, stress-relaxation test, Shore A hardness, 
and rate of retraction, The retraction test gives a tem- 
perature index that correlates with the ultimate stiffness 
of elastomer vulcanizates at low temperatures. The poly- 
mers tested were natural rubber, GR-S X-539 (122° 
F.), emulsion polybutadiene (122° F.) (XP-148), 
emulsion polybutadiene (14° F.) (XP-169), sodium 
catalyzed polybutadiene, sodium catalyzed 75/25  buta- 
diene/styrene, Perbunan 26, emulsion 85/15 buta- 
diene ‘styrene (122° F.) and ‘a 80/8/12 buta- 
diene /isoprene/styrene (41° F.), 

The work by Morris, Hollister r, and Mallard (140) 
and Morris, Hollister, and Barrett (141), has estab- 
lished that the cold compression set correlates with the 
sealing ability of a gasket at low temperatures, 

The formulation of low- -temperature resistant stocks 
such as those used in rubber tires, gaskets, hose, belt- 
ing, and rubberized fabrics requires care. It will depend 
on the application: (1) low-temperature flexibility, and 
(2) flexibility and oil resistance. As pointed out by 
Clark and Dennis (137), the literature on compounding 
oil-resistant rubbers for low-temperature service con- 
siders a variety of subjects, such as the effect of base 
polymer, plasticizer, carbon black, and vulcanizing svs- 
tem on flexibility, oil resistance, and other physical 
properties, Efforts to improve one physical property have 
invariably resulted in a loss in at least one other. This 
point is particularly well demonstrated in studies on the 
effect of type of polymer on low-temperature flexibility. 
Improvements made in the low-temverature flexibility of 
butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymers by increasing the ratio 
of butadiene have resulted in a loss of oil resistance. 

It has also been found that polymers which have good 
low-temperature properties obtain this property at a 
sacrifice of tensile strength. Starting with a butadiene- 
acrylonitrile copolymer high in acrylonitrile, low-tem- 
perature flexibility may be obtained by adding relatively 
large amounts of plasticizer, but other physic: ul proper- 
ties are compromised. Moreover gains made in low- 
temperature flexibility are often temporary, because when 
highly plasticized compositions are immersed in oil or 
gasoline, the plasticizer may be lost. 

Ester plasticizers reduce stiffness and hardness and are 
superior to the hydrocarbon types for low-temperature 
flexibility. A small proportion of hydrocarbon type with 
ester plasticizers is useful for optimum processing of the 
raw elastomer and for cured physical properties. The octyl] 
esters of phosphoric, azelaic, and sebacic acids are ex- 
amples of good commercial plasticizers. Phthalate esters 
are considerably poorer. Molecular weight above 300 1s 
desirable to limit volatile losses. The hest plasticizers for 
reducing the cold compression set of GR-S at —35° F., 
and of low volatility and low extractability with water, 
were selected by Morris and Hollister (132) from a 
total of 181 listed substances and found to be esters of 
long-chain dibasic acids and of phosphoric acid: namely, 
di-2-ethyl hexyl adipate, azelate, and phosphate; di- 
butoxyethyl adipate; di-2-ethyl butyl azelate; di-N-octyl 
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phosphate; and dihexyl, dicapryl, dioctyl, and diisoctyl 
sebacate, 

Carbon blacks, according to Gehman, Woodford, and 
Wilkinson (142), and Greene and Loughborough (143), 
impair low temperature flexibility. This condition appears 
logical, since stocks which contain carbon black are 
harder and stiffer at normal temperatures and would be 
expected to show greater stiffness at low temperatures. 
Working with Paracril 18-80 stocks, Clark and Dennis 
(137) found that the higher the carbon black content, 
the higher the hardness, and the poorer the low tem- 
perature flexibility. In highly loaded stocks of equal 
hardness, carbon blacks of fine particle size produced 
increased stiffening at low temperatures. In stocks of 
equal hardness MT, SRF, and MAF (FEF) blacks were 
best, HAF black intermediate, and EPC black poorest 
in low temperature flexibility. The addition of both plas- 
ticizer and carbon black tended to improve low-tempera- 
ture flexibility. This improvement fell off with hardness 
and became negligible at a hardness of about 8&5 
durometer. 
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Witcarb RC 


ITCO CHEMICAL CO., 260 Madison Ave., New 

York 16, N. Y., has announced the addition of 
Witcarb RC to its line of Witcarb calcium carbonates 
for use in the rubber industry. The new material is 
coated to inhibit dusting, but this coating does not retard 
cure, it is reported. Ultrafine granulation to a particle 
size of 0.065-micron is said to permit easy dispersion 
of the substance without requiring special handling. Ad- 
vantages claimed to be gained by the usage of this new 
product include lowered costs, improved quality, and 
elimination of masterbatching. Witcarb RC has a bright- 
ness value of 100.5;! its other properties are essentially 
the same as those for the uncoated Witcarb. The coated 
type is now available to the trade in commercial quantities. 


1 Magnesium oxide block equals 100 when measured with General 


Electric spectroph eommeter, 
Pp 
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Letter to the Editor 
(Continued from page 198) 

These figures are in fact closely in line with estimates 
of consumption by grades received from other countries. 

When we compare these figures with the following 
private estimate of various grades of natural rubber 
produced during 1952, it is obvious that it is not a 
question of producers’ inability to supply adequate 
quantities of pa rubber, but of consumers’ preference, 
based on price considerations for the lower and less 
clean grades. 


K.S:S. 1 Pe : ert ath jada ae 


Pale Crepe . 
Estate Brown 


tg lg . Se eag ae nance: 16% 


Bark Cre e oe ae eda 
Liquid Laies i a i , ‘ 5° 


Sofe Crepe é . P : 
Brazil & other types as ae . 2% 


It is interesting to note from I.N.I.R.O.’s research 
work that on the whole there is a remarkably close re- 
lationship between the dirt content based on the 325- 
mesh screen and the trade grades used—refer table 
of their communication No. 84 II. This in itself is re- 
assuring as it would indicate that in the absence of any 
other suitable “dirt content classification” the present 
visual grading of natural rubber is a fairly correct guide 
to the realistic inter-values of the various grades and 
types. 

Yours faithfully, 


H. T. Karsten 





Continuous Mixer 


A SMALLER model continuous mixer, intended for semi- 
works or laboratory use, has been added to the line of 
Flow-Master continuous mixers by Marco Co., . c., Wilmington, 
Cel. The new mixer, designated Model RF-7.5, has a maximum 
capacity of 90 gallons per hour, as compared with the large 
models ‘iaving capacities up to 10,000 pounds per hour. Similar to 
the other Flow-Master mixers in design, the new unit consists 
essentially of a cone shaped stainless steel head in which there 
operates an interrupted screw-type mixing device of the com- 
pany’s own design. This screw is driven by a five-horsepower 





r 





motor through a Reeves variable speed drive. 

Suitable for the continuous mixing, blending, or processing « 
liquid and/or dry materials, the mixer is expected to find use in 
the chemical, pharmaceutical, food products, and related indus- 
tries. The new model is approximately 66 inches long, 22 inches 
wide, and 40 inches high 
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Editorials 


Will the Natural Rubber Industry Take the Right Fork in the Road? 


Hi ninth meeting of the International Rubber 

Study Group, which is scheduled to begin on May 

11, in Copenhagen, Denmark, should be one of the 
most important that organization has ever held. The 
future of the natural and synthetic rubber producing 
industries should be, to a very great extent, decided at 
that meeting. Of course, the Rubber Study Group has 
no official capacity for making agreements that are bind- 
ing on any of the member governments or the produc- 
ing and/or consuming industries in the various coun- 
tries represented, but as a result of the discussions that 
take place, the delegates and their advisers return to 
their respective countries with a good idea of what their 
policy will be for the immediate future. 

The reason for attaching so much significance to this 
Rubber Study Group meeting is that the natural rubber 
producing industry is rapidly approaching a crossroads. 
Down one fork this industry can continue to follow the 
policies of the type of the Stevenson Rubber Restriction 
Scheme of 1922-28 and the similar International Rub- 
ber Regulation Agreement of 1934, and now exemplified 
in the “buffer stock” plan to be reviewed at Copen- 
hagen. Down the other fork, the natural rubber pro- 
ducers can move toward more efhcient operation by 
large-scale replacement of old, low-yielding trees with 
young, high-yielding stock, by planting new areas, and 
by preparing themselves to meet the competition from 
low-cost synthetic rubber by providing the same kind 
of selling and service. including technical service, to 
their customers, that will be provided by the producers 
of synthetic rubber. 

As far as the United States is concerned, there 1s 
ample evidence that we will not support any worldwide 
scheme for the control of natural rubber prices such as 
is being proposed in the present “buffer stock’ plan. 
Without our support it is not likely that such a scheme 
would work. In addition, we differ with the supporters 
of this plan in that instead of being concerned with a 
surplus of natural rubber, we foresee a shortage grow- 
ing constantly more serious. 

Statistical forecasts indicate that only small surpluses 
of natural rubber are likely this vear and through 1954 
and 1955. Supply should equal demand in the following 
year, and thereafter demand will exceed foreseeable 
supplies, with deficits rising from about 60,000 tons in 
1957 to 250,000 tons in 1960. 

We cannot overlook the fact, however, that for the 
1953-1955 period, the natural rubber producing industry. 
if it continues voluntarily to limit its sales to Tron Cur- 
tain countries, needs assurance of a market elsewhere 
in order to meet rising costs. In this connection, we 
would like to refer to the editorial that appeared on this 
page in our November, 1952, issue, when it was pointed 
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out that as soon as private industry took over the syn- 
thetic plants in this country, synthetic rubber would 
then really be sold and serviced in the same manner as 
other chemical products and emphasized further that: 

“Either the producers and/or dealers in the United 
States will then have to provide the same kind of sell- 
ing and service for natural rubber, or their volume of 
business will suffer materially.” 

It is interesting to note that the Natural Rubber Bu- 
reau of Washington, D. C., which has the responsibility 
for promoting the sale of natural rubber in the United 
States, says in its April, 1953, issue of “Natural Rubber 
News”: 

“One of the most useful fields of endeavor for the 
natural rubber industry, and for its manufacturing cus- 
tomers, would be for the natural rubber industry to pro- 
mote technical service designed to stress applications 
of natural rubber for specific end-uses. Such a program 
should stress to the consumer the availability of quality 
advances in natural rubber products through the use 
of new compounding ingredients, methods and techniques. 

“The natural rubber industry, in a sense, is hiding 
its light under a bushel. It is achieving technological 
advances in processes and compounding which the con- 
sumer should know more about. We foresee the day 
when the enlightened natural rubber importer and dis- 
tributor will maintain on his staff a technical service 
representative able to show why and how natural rub- 
ber can solve his problem most effectively. Natural rub- 
her can keep pace with all competitors as long as it keeps 
abreast of consumers’ requirements and as long as it 
fully recognizes the vital functions of technical service 
and product development.” 

There is much reason to believe, therefore, that a 
large part of the natural rubber producing industry has 
finally accepted the fact that low priced synthetic rubber 
in tremendous volume will continue to dominate the 
scene as a permanent fixture even after synthetic rubber 
production becomes a private industry rather than a 
government operation in this country. It is believed 
that most of the natural rubber producing industry will 
take the right fork in the road leading to increased out- 
put at lower cost and with improved selling and service 
methods and thus try to retain their share of the world 
market for their product. 

If so, the future for the rubber goods manufacturer 
for improved raw materials, and for the rubber goods 
consumer for improved products to buy, indeed looks 


bright. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY 








Some Design Considerations for 


Injection Molding Heating Chambers 


G. D. Gilmore? and G. B. Thayer? 


HE general design of injection molding heating 

chambers has been well established after gradual 

development through several years of experience. 
Some of the details of design which are directly con- 
cerned with the plastic material characteristics have been 
examined to a limited extent. Very little engineering 
design information has been available for a careful con- 
sideration of these details. 

Heat transfer and pressure losses in the heating cham- 
ber are interrelated, and the geometry of the passages 
through which the plastic moves can be arranged for 
optimum heat transfer rate with minimum pressure loss. 


NOZZLE — HEATER BODY ~ 
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Fig. 1. Cross-Sectional View of Typical Heating Chamber 


The available theoretical, experimental, and practical 
information concerning the behavior of plastic materials 
under high pressures in granular and fluid conditions is 
considered in this paper. This information is combined 
into a systematic approach to the geometrical problems 
of the design of injection molding heating chambers. 

The following nomenclature is used in the paper: 


] = length of heating zone (inches) 

d, = heater body bore diameter (inches ) 

d, = spreader diameter (inches) 

a = plastic slab thickness (inches ) 

a = thermal diffusivity (square inches per sec- 
ond ) 

Ti = heater chamber wall temperature (°F.) 

To = initial temperature of plastic introduced into 
the heating chamber ( °F.) 

Ta = average plastic temperature at any contact 
time (t) (°F.) 

t = contact time of plastic against the heat source 


(seconds ) 


Presented before the Rubber & Plastics Division, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, New York, N. Y 5 


Yec. 5, 1952. 


* Plastics technical service, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich 


May, 1953 


t. = total injection cycle (seconds) 

p = density of plastic (ounces per cubic inch ) 

R = rate of plastic throughput (pounds per hour ) 

n = number of effective sides delivering heat to 
a flat slab 

w = shot weight (ounces) 

F, = applied force (pounds ) 

Ff, = resisting force (pounds ) 

nw = coefficient of friction 

L., = length of cold granules in heating chamber 


entrance before compaction (inches ) 
[) = diameter of plunger (inches ) 
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Fig. 2. Geometric Shape of ‘Infinite Slab” of Plastic in Zone B 
of Figure 1 


The Injection Heating Chamber 


The present-day heating chamber contains a spreader 
which is the essential feature of the design credited to 
Hans Gastrow prior to 1934. The cross-section of the 
typical heating chamber, without construction details, 1s 
shown in Figure 1. The thermoplastic material, and more 
specifically polystyrene, exists as hard granules when it 
is introduced at zone “A."" The thermoplastic is pro- 
gressively heated and leaves the nozzle in a relatively 
fluid state. All conditions between these two extremes 
exist in the heating chamber. 


Heat Transfer Considerations 


The major absorption of heat by the plastic takes place 
in zone “B,”’ Figure 1. Plastic in this space has the shape 
of a tube, as shown in Figure 2. This tube can be con- 
sidered as an infinite flat slab in its developed shape. 
Because of the simple geometric shape of the plastic in 
zone “B,” heat transfer equations may be applied. 

The theory of heat transfer through a flat slab has been 
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well established. The quantity of heat taken up by a unit 
slab of plastic depends upon three factors: 

1. Thermal diffusivity 

2. Temperature difference between the heating surface 

and the adjacent layer of plastic 

3. Time of contact between plastic and heating surface. 

The value of thermal diffusivity for polystyrene has 
been found experimentally to be 2.17 x 107.* It is reason- 
ably constant over the operating temperature range. 

It has been found convenient to express temperature 
differential as a ratio of actual temperature rise of the 
entire mass of plastic to the maximum possible tempera- 
ture rise. In accordance with the terms previously listed, 
this temperature difference ratio can be expressed as 


(1) 


It is also convenient to express time (t) in terms of 
the dimensions of the heating chamber and other terms 
commonly used in injection molding. The contact time 
is equal to the inventory weight divided by the shot 
weight and multiplied by the total cycle. This equation 
may be expressed as follows: 


1 r(d,? d.?) pt. 
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Fig. 3. Effect of Temperature Difference Ratio on Heat 
Flow Modulus of “Infinite Slab” of Plastic 


The rate of plastic throughput (R) in pounds per hour 
may be introduced since it is equal to the shot weight 


divided by the total cycle. 


275w t 225 


R= or =— € 


w 


Substitution of equation 3 in equation 2 results in the 
expression : 


2295.4 rtd,? d2?) p 
= (4) 
4R 


The ratio of actual temperature rise to maximum pos- 
sible temperature rise is a function (f) of thermal dif- 
fusivity, slab thickness, and contact time as follows: 





Ta To at 
= f - (5 ) 
ri—To a? 
> Dow plastics basic research laboratory, unpublished observation 
***Measurement of the Heating Capacity of Injection Molding Machines.” 
C. E Beyer, R. B. Dahl, Modern Plastics, Sept., 1952, p. 124 
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at 
The crn ( ) may be called the heat flow modulus. 
a? 


This applies to a flat slab heated equally from two sides, 
If the slab is heated from only one side, the slab thick- 
ness must be considered as being twice its actual thick- 


ness, or 2a. In this situation equation 5 becomes 


Ta—To at 
a = 6) 
Ti —To 
In the injection molding heating chamber, heat 1s usual- 
ly supplied through the heater body to one side of the slab. 
Some heat, however, is supplied to the other surface of 
the slab by the spreader. In order to apply heat conduc- 
tion equation 5 to heating chamber design it is necessary 
to introduce a coefficient for the section thickness. This 
coefficient is (3-n*), in which ‘n” is defined as the num- 
ber of effective sides supplying heat to the plastic slab. 
Iquation 3 then becomes: 


(2a)? 


Ta—DRo at 


pi tiers iia: \ 


(5-n?)a?2 
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Fig. 4. Effect of Spreader Construction on Number of 

Effective Sides Supplying Heat: n = 1.9 for Spreader with 

internal Heater; n — 1.7 for Spreader Rigidly Located 

within Heater Body; and n — 1.4 for Floating-Type 
Spreader 


The relation expressed in equation 7 is shown graph- 
ically in Figure 3. The heat flow modulus is also ex- 
pressed in terms commonly used in injection molding. 
This is obtained by introducing the expression for con- 
tact time as given in equation 4, and the elimination of 
d. since 


d.=d, —2a (8) 


Plastic temperature measurements have been made on 
several commercial heating chambers.! The values of 
“n” for the various heating chambers were determined 
by substituting these temperature measurements, to- 
gether with the heating chamber dimensions in the heat 
conduction relation indicated in Figure 3. The effect of 
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spreader construction on the number of effective sides 
supplying heat is shown in Figure 4. The values of “n” 
shown are average values over the range of production 
rates tested. The value of ‘‘n” is 1.4 for a spreader which 
floats within the heater body. The number of effective 
heating sides increases to 1.7 when the spreader is rigidly 
located within the heater body. Incorporating an internal 
heater in the spreader increases the value of “n’” to 1.9. 
The effect of these three spreader designs on the out- 
put of a heating chamber may be computed by assign- 
ing dimensions to a hypothetical heating chamber sim- 
ilar to such chambers in regular use in the molding in- 
dustry. These dimensions are given in Table 1, 
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Fig. 5. Effect of Spreader Construction on Output Rate 
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Fig. 6. Effect of Heating Chamber Geometry on Output 
Rate 


Paste 1. Typical SPECIFICATIONS FOR HEATING CHAMBERS 


Shot size (maximum), ounces 14 
Maximum pressure, psi. er ie 0. 
Speed of injection at 20,000 psi. pressure, inches per minute 120 
Plunger diameter, inches 3.0 
Stroke, inches Fs ere eT oe ee 10 
Heater body inside diameter, inches +.25 
Spreader diameter, inches 3.65 
Heating zone length, inches ie 20 
Output at 80% heating efficiency, pounds per hour 82 


The curves of Figure 5 show the heating effects of 
the three designs of Figure 4+. The curves have been 
drawn by substituting the dimensions assumed for the 
heater and the average values of “n” in the equation 
pictured by Figure 3. 

Incorporating an internal heater in the spreader would 
be expected to iricrease the production rate from &2 to 
123 pounds per hour at a temperature difference ratio 
of 80%. Using a floating spreader in this design to pro- 
vide very little contact between heater body and spreader 
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reduces the theoretical production rate from 82 to 57 
pounds per hour. 

The effects of heating zone length, heater body bore, 
and plastic slab thickness on the heating rate, using a 
value of ‘“n” of 1.7, are shown in Figure 6. 

As would be expected, any increase in the heating 
zone length or heater body bore produces a direct in- 
crease in heating rate. The effect of decreasing the sec- 
tion thickness of plastic by a small amount also is to 
increase the rate approximately in a linear fashion. 

Several factors have been purposely omitted in the 
heat transfer considerations presented. Their introduc- 
tion, however, would complicate the situation far beyond 
the value which could be attained at this time. Such fac- 
tors as the velocity gradient in the plastic slab, frictional 
heating in the plastic, and heat received by conduction 
prior to entering the spreader section should be recog- 
nized as contributing to the heating rate of any given 
design. 
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Fig. 7. Effect of Temperature on Viscosity of General- 
Purpose Polystyrene (Molecular Weight, 140,000) 


Pressure Loss Considerations 

Design details concerned directly with the character- 
istics of the plastic involve pressure requirements in 
addition to heat transfer. As was pointed out previously, 
the thermoplastic exists in the heating chamber as a 
hard, rigid material at the entrance. The material at the 
nozzle end exists in a relatively fluid state, although still 
highly viscous. At a temperature of 425° F. its viscosity 
at zero shear is approximately 35,000 poises. Its vis- 
cosity increases very rapidly to 800,000 poises at 325° F., 
as shown in Figure 7. It is evident this typical thermo- 
plastic polystyrene is a highly viscous material, the vis- 
cosity of which is extremely sensitive to temperature. 
Excellent tools are available to analyze pressure losses 
under. ideal equilibrium conditions.’ These may be ap- 
plied although a wide range of conditions exist in the 
heating chamber, as has been shown. The reliability of 
any pressure loss analysis would seem questionable, but 
only as far as absolute values are concerned. Using these 
tools in considering the heating chamber necessitates 
certain assumptions which may affect the numerical mag- 
nitude of the results obtained. Nevertheless they provide 
a starting point and present a relative picture which, at 
least, points the direction in which the design should go. 
Using the procedure suggested by Wiley and Pierce? 

the following assumptions are necessary : 
1. The plastic in the heating chamber may be consid- 
ered in two parts: the region “B,” occupied by the 


“Pressure Drop of Fluid Polystyrene in Conduits.” 


Pierce, en ) Progress, 47, 8, 43 51) 
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spreader, is the heating zone; while the region 
“A.” between the spreader and the plunger, is the 
cold zone. 

2. In the heating zone the plastic may vary in tem- 
perature from 100 to 500° F. At maximum through- 
put the plastic may be considered as being at an 
equilibrium temperature of 300° F. 

3. Pressure loss in the cold zone can be considered 
independently as a friction phenomenon, 


For the heating chamber with specifications as listed 
in Table 1, the etfect on pressure loss of changing each 
dimension independently is plotted in Figure 8. As might 
be expected, any increase in length results in a direct 
increase in pressure loss. A considerable change in heater 
body bore has a negligible effect on the pressure loss. A 
small decrease in section thickness, on the other hand, 
produces a large increase in pressure loss. 

()f even greater importance in analyzing the pressure 
losses is the cold zone. Here granules of material are 
compressed under very high pressure at temperatures 
so low they are not appreciably distorted. The result is 
an extremely high-pressure loss. 
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Fig. 8. Effect of Heating Chamber Geometry on Pressure Loss 


The results of experiments in this regard have been 
published,® and for static conditions the following relation 
was found: 


FF. (9) 


For the maximum shot size of 14 ounces, taken from 
Table 1, the cold zone would produce pressure losses as 
plotted in Figure 9. Since it is assumed that the shot 
size 1s constant, the effect is plotted in terms of plunger 
diameter only. The effect of wall temperature results 
from the change in the coefficient of friction. An increase 
in wall temperature of 100° F. is as effective in reducing 
the cold zone pressure loss as increasing the plunger 
diameter by a factor of two. The effect of an external 
lubricant is to reduce the pressure loss, as has been ex- 
perienced by many molders. 


Conclusions 


It would be desirable to be able to specify an exact 
design incorporating a maximum heating rate and a 
minimum pressure loss. Since several assumptions have 


®“Behavior of Granulated Polymers under Pressure” R. S. 
G. D. Gilmore, R. W. Wiley, J. Applied Phys., 21, 6, 527 (1950). 

*“*Basic Features Influencing the Performance of Injection Molding 
Machines.” E. Gaspar Projectile & Engineering Co., Ltd., London, England 
sad Reprinted from ‘‘Plastics Progress’ Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., London 
(1951). 


Spencer, 
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been made, particularly m regara to pressure losses, an 
exact specification cannot be drawn. There are, however, 
indications as to the approach to be taken, These together 
with suitable experiments designed to establish the reli- 
ability of any assumed conditions should provide sound 
engineering design information. Experiments of this type 
have been successful.‘ 

Considering the specifications as listed in Table 1, 
the maximum heating rate with minimum pressure losses 
is approached by the following design changes: 

1. Increase the heater body bore. This change actually 

increases the inventory and results in a smaller 

pressure loss. 

?, The heating zone length may also be increased, 
and the section thickness decreased. These changes 
should be held to a minimum since they increase 
the pressure loss. 

3. The spreader construction is very important, for 
by the use of an internal heater the heating rate 
can be increased 50%. 
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Fig. 9. Temperature and Pressure Loss Relations in the 
Cold Zone of the Heating Chamber 


4. Pressure losses may be considerably lowered by 
proper attention te the cold zone. A high wall 
temperature in the cold zone is desirable. Even a 
change in plunger design to accommodate its work- 
ing against partially melted material should be at- 
tempted. Further decrease in pressure loss can be 
obtained by an increase in the plunger diameter. 


These design changes, within limits, should greatly 
improve the heating chamber discussed. They would also 
apply to other specific designs patterned after the Gastrow 
unit, 





Vinyl Electrical Tape 

A BILACK vinyl plastic electrical tape, Rovalastic. 

comes from United States Rubber Co. This tape 
consists of a plastic film about six mils thick plus @ 
pressure-sensitive adhesive of one-mil thickness, A ten- 
sile strength of 20 pounds per inch of width and a di- 
electric strength of approximately 10,000 volts are 
claimed for this product, along with good adhesion at 
low temperatures, resistance to abrasion, sunlight, water, 
acids, alkalies, oils, and ambient temperature aging, and 
non-corrosion toward electrical conductors. The tape 1s 
available in 66- or 30-foot rolls 34-inch wide, and in 
10-foot rolls 14-inch wide. 
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Meetings and Reports 
ASTM Committee D-20 on Plastics Holds Spring Meeting 


C OMMITTEE D-20 on Plastics, Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, 


held its spring meeting on March 23-25 
at Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, Pa. 
Approximately GO members and other in- 


terested persons attended the meeting, 


which was held in conjunction with the 
meeting of Committee D-9 on Electrical 
Insulating Materials on March 23-27. 
Chairman R. kK. Witt, Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity, presided over the D-20 sessions 
and was assisted by Secretary G. M. Arm- 
strong, Tennessee Eastman Corp. The tirst 
day was taken up by section meetings: 
while the remaining two days consisted of 
meetings of the various sub-committees, 
except for Subcommitte IV on Optical 
Properties, which canceled its meeting 


Committee D-20 Meeting 


The full committee meeting was held on 
the afternoon of March 25, with some 40 
members present. Mr. Armstrong reported 

the advisory committee meeting held 
the previous evening. EF. B. Cooper, E. | 
ol Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., has re- 

ned as a member of the American dele- 
gation to ISO/TC-61, the technical com- 
mittee on plastics of the International 
Standards Organization, and his place on 
the delegation has been taken by Robert 
Burns, Bell Telephone Laboratories 

Reports were presented of the subcom- 


mittee meetings, as given below. Section 
changes approved by the advisory group 
follow: Section A of Subcommittee II 


from “Rockwell Hardness” 
Hardness”; Subcommittee 
I, new section established on _ stiffness 
measurement; and Subcommittee VI, new 
Section U established on Halocarbon Plas- 
tics 

Dr. Witt announced that D-20 will hold 
its summer meeting with the parent Society 
in Atlantic City, N. J., during the week of 
June 29. Headquarters for D-20 will be 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. The fall 
meeting of D-20 will also be held in At- 
lantic City some time during the latter 
part of September, and the Spring, 1954 
meeting is scheduled for Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va., in conjunction with Com- 


D-9, 


name chanzed 
“Indentation 


nNittee 
mittee 


Subcommittee Meetings 


Subcommittee I—Strength Proper- 
ties. R. M. Berg, Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co., chairman. A revision of 
D882-49T, on tensile properties of thin 
and film, is under way. Results of 
the round-robin test program on the ski- 
ball impact test are not conclusive. and no 
lurther work on this test is planned at 
present. A revised version of D256-47T, 
on impact resistance, will be sent to sub- 
committee letter ballot. A round-robin 
program is under way on dynamic property 
testing, and results are expected to be 
available at the next meeting. The group 
Is considering the establishment of a new 
section on film stiffness. Under review as 
new business are the needs of tests on 
plastic pipe, and drop-type impact tests. 

Subcommittee II—Hardness Prop- 
erties. H. L. McChesney, Monsanto 
Chemical Co.. chairman. As the result 
of a round-robin test program, a revision 
ot D1044-49T. on abrasion resistance of 
transparent plastics, has been prepared and 
will be sent to subcommittee letter ballot 


sheets 
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chairmen are needed for Section A 
on Indentation Hardness and Section HH 
on Mechanical Abrasion  tesistance. 
Subcommittee II1I—Thermal Prop- 
erties. C. H. Adams, Monsanto, chair- 


New 


man. D621 will be amended to include a 
footnote indicating the importance of an- 
nealing specimens before testing tor detor- 


load. The Wright 
will be discussed at the fall 
results of an investigation 


mation under stress re- 
laxation test 


mecting, when 


will be available. The round-robin on the 
SPI fiammablity test for thin sheets and 
tilm has not been completed as yet. The 
inclined plate tlow test suggested by SPE 


ated. Available methods tor 
determining heat distortion of thin fiims 
are being studied. Work 1)746- 
44T, on prittle points, has not resolved th 
problem of the relative values o1 mot 

driven and solenoid actuated striking arms. 
Further studies will be made. Ditterent 
methods for determining the brittle point 


will be investig 


to date on 





of thin film are being studied. A study is 
also being made of the need of methods to 
determine thermal conductivity and specific 
heat of plastics. 

Subcommittee V — Permanence. 


Dow Chemical Co.., 


compartmentalized 


J. W. Mighton, 


chairman. A prototype 


oven for use in heating tests is being tested 
by Bakelite Co., and a report will be pre- 
sented at the June meeting. A revision of 
D370-42, on water absorption, to delete 


2 hing is 


Section ¢ 


the requirement for initial wet 
being sent to letter ballot of 
The proposed test method for 
of laminated thermosetting plastics at ele- 
vated temperatures has given D-20 
approval and is being sent to the Standards 


shr inkage 


been 





Committee. Further feen on tiis test will 
investigate the relative values of bar and 
disk specimens. A recommended practice 
for outdoor exposure testing will be pre- 


pared and circulated among the members 
of Section H on Outdoor Exposure. 
Subcommittee VI— Specifications. 
Lucius Gilman, Picatinny Arsenal, 
chairman. A proposed — speciticati mm for 
laminated i ra 
to D-20 letter ballot 
ing final approval of the proposed revision 
to D708-HT, on vinyl chloride-acetate 
sheets, work will begin on a further re- 
vision to include newly available mat 
Proposed revisions of D702-46, on cast 
methacrylate, and D788-481. 
ate molding compounds, will be 


decorative 
is being sent 





on methacrvl 
presented 


at the June meeting. Work is under 7 
on a revision of D703-49T, on polystyren 
molding compounds, to in hake modit al 


being gathered to ie 
termine the adding a requirement 
on deformation under load to D787-46T, 
on ethyl cellulose molding compounds. A 
classification of non-rigid plastics is under 
way as the first step in the preparation of 
a new specification to cover these mate 
rials. The specification proposed by the 
D-11 and SAF joint Technical Committee 
A on non-rigid materials is considered too 
loose for plastics, and a more. stringent 
specification will be prepared. 

Work on the proposed specification for 
nylon plastics is awaiting the results of 
D-20 letter ballot. Work is in process on 
the inclusion of a saponification number 
requirement in the proposed specification 
tor dioctyl phthalate plasticizers, and a 
report is expected at the June meeting. A 
study of [728-44T, on vinyl molding com- 
pounds, will be made as the basis of a 


styrenes. Data are 
need of 


proposed revision to cover recent materials 
and both molding and extrusion com- 
pounds. 

Subcommittee VII — Analytical 
Methods. H. E. Riley, Bakelite, chair- 
man. The study of methods for determin- 
ing plasticizer extraction is still in prog 
ress. A new method for determining total 
chlorine content will be presented at the 
June meeting. Work is in 
ods for determining volatile content and 
particle size, and a round-robin will be 
started on electrical properties. A proposed 
method for testing the paste-fourming abil- 
ity of dry-blend resins is being studied 
Work is to start on a thermal 
stability test for plasticizers 

Subcommittee VIII — Research. 
C. R. Stock, American Cyanamid Co.. 


chairman. Two demonstra- 


process on meth- 


papers and a 





tion were presented this session, as tfol- 
lows: “Increasing the Efficiency and Econ 
omy of Experimentation,” E. Harrington 
Monsanto; “Evaluation f the "i 
OQMG Snag Tester.” L. Boor, Arm 
Quartermaster Corps, and J.. J. Lamb, * 


Brown, and F. W. Reit thart, all of the 





National Bureau of Standards: and “Dem- 
onstration of the Dozi Impact Strength 
Tester.” Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Harrington discussed the use of 
statistical analysis in the proper design of 
experimentation programs, showing how 
tests can be set up to test’ one, two, or 
more variables. The use of replication 
and confounding to elimi needless test 
work was stressed, as was the effect of 


interactions when two or more variables 
are being tested. 

The paper on the snag tester was pre- 
sented by Mr. Reinhart. Using a needle 
mounted on the striking arm of a modified 
Izod impact tester, the machine 
on the resistance zing and 
ot plastic Results 
were given of an evaluation program which 
determined the effects of test varial 
cluding needle size and_ taper, 
specimen to striking arm, 


gives data 


tearing 





t 
o Ss! 





specimen, relation of fabric : orientation to 
snagging with coated fabrics, and the ef 
fect of wrinkles and creases in the speci- 
men. The test was shown to give valid 
results. 


In demonstrating the Dozi tester, Mr 


Burns noted that the standard Izod impact 
tester shows a substantial error in evaluat- 
ing low-strength material because of the 








so-called toss factor (en consumed in 
tossing away the broken half of the speci- 
men). Other impact tests, such as the 


falling ball, ski-ball, and flywheel meth- 
accurate results, but are 
it to run as the 


ods, give 


not so quick and conveni 


more 








Izod. The Dozi tester (Izod spelled back- 
wards) reverses the [Izod macl in that 
the specimen rides with the striking arm, 





edge is tixed where the 
\s demonstrated 


retains the 


while the striking 
Izod specimen is mounted 


by the speaker, this machine 


convenience of the Izod, but gives results 
having the accuracy of the more elaborate 
test methods because the toss factor is 


eliminated. 

Subcommittee IX—Molds and Mold- 
ing. J. L. Williams, Dow, chairman: 
Mr. Mighton acted as chairman in the 
absence of Mr. Williams. A long-term 
round-robin is in progress to determine 


the effects of gating and electronic heat- 
ing tor D1046-49T, on trans*er molding of 
phenolics. Method D933-48T, on mold 
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shrinkage, 1s in agreement with Commit- 
tee D-9's method D551-41. The combining 
ot these two methods into one standard 
will be proposed to L-9, 

Subcommittee D—Definitions. C. H. 
Alexander, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., chairman. Detinitions have been ap- 
proved for the terms: alkyd plastics, poly- 
ester plastics, halocarbon plastics, resin, 
volatile loss, and meta-stable. It was voted 
not to define the terms: extractability, mi- 
grability, mobility, and volatility. It was 
decided to retain the existing definitions of 
a-resin, b-resin, and c-resin, and to add 
footnotes that these definitions correspond 
to those of resole, resitole, and resite, re- 
spectively. A letter ballot of the subcom- 
miitine will be made on proposed detinitions 


of the terms: plasticizer, reinforced plas- 
tic, filler, gel, eee creep, cold flow, 
crazing, bag molding, catalyst, inhibitor, 


and non-rigid plastics. 
XIV—Conditioning 
(Joint with Committee D-9). A. C. 
Webber, du Pont, chairman. The study 
of methods of measuring relative humidity 
is still in progress. The new specification, 
D1197-52T, on enclosures and servicing 
units for tests above and below room tem- 
perature, has replaced D760 and D761. 
American Instrument Co. reported on an 
exhaustive testing program evaluating the 


cure, delamination, 
Subcommittee 








equirements of D1197 as re gards tem- 
perature and humidity characteristics of 
enclosures. This program showed several 


provisions of 


D1197 to be impractical or 
fusing. Further reports are being await- 
1 from other manufacturers of test cham- 
, ; this specification is revised, It 
was decided to send D618-49T, on condi- 
tioning methods, to a joint letter ballot of 

whether 


D-20 and D-9 for a decision on 


to advance the method to a standard. A1 
editorial change was D618 to per- 
special condition periods for thin 





distributor and 





Plastics Talks at New York 
Meeting 


OME 260 members and guests of the 
New York Rubber Group attended the 
spring meeting on April 10 at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y. The pro- 
gram included an afternoon technical ses- 
sion, cocktail hour, dinner, and entertain- 


ment. The technical session highlighted 
three speakers from Naugatuck Chemical 
Division, United States Rubber Co., on 


the general topic of new 
plastics. The speakers and 
were: D. Lorin Schoene, 
A. M. Stover, “Recent 
Rigid Polyvinyl Chloride” 
liott, “Polyester Resins.” 
Dr. Schoene began his talk with a dis- 
cussion of the resin-rubber concept, show- 
ing how these blends combine the hard- 
ness, rigidity, and solvent resistance of 
the resin with the toughness of rubber. 
An interesting example of these blends is 
the Kralastic system, which employs a 
stvrene-acrylonitrile copolymer resin blend- 
ed or ~~ with a butadiene-acrylonitrile 
rubber. By variations in composition ra- 
tios, it is possible to provide a wide range 
of properties in the finished blend. The 
proper ties of the various commercial 
grades of Kralastic were discussed in de- 
tail, with special emphasis on Kralastic J. 
a a compound which maintains hardness and 
igh impact resistance at temperatures 
down to —60° F. The speaker also de- 
scribed processing and molding techniques 


rigid structural 
their subjects 

“Kralastic” 
Developments in 


and P, M. EI- 
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and typical applications, using slides to il- 
lustrate actual end-products. 

Mr. Stover noted that the use of rigid 
vinyls by industry in this country is. still 
at a relatively early stage as compared with 
European practices, but domestic usage is 
expanding rapidly. Naugatuck is currently 
offering three types of rigid Marvinols 
for the extrusion trade; (1) Marvinol 
NR-7020, a general-purpose compound; 
(2) a compound having extremely high 
notched Izod impact strength (15-20 foot- 
pounds per inch as compared with less than 
one foot- pound for conventional rigid 
vinyls); and (3) a transparent compound 
for pipe applications requiring the observa- 
tion of liquid flows. A new use of vinyl is 
in Marvinol-Metal Laminate, which con- 
sists of a semi-rigid polyvinyl chloride ad- 
hered very tightly to sheet metal such as 
steel or Alia: ll These laminates _pro- 
vide the corrosion resistance of the plastic 
and the formability, strength, and rigidity 
of sheet metal. These laminates can be fab- 
ricated by most of the conventional proc- 
esses used for sheet metal, including stamp- 
ing, deep drawing, and crimping. 

Dr. Elliott, the final speaker, discussed 
the Vibrin polyester resins, their nature, 
production, curing reaction, properties, and 
use in the production of glass-fiber rein- 
forced products. Using slides to illustrate 
his talk, the speaker discussed the steps in- 
volved in the production of parts by 
matched metal “a. bag molding, and 
forming of sheets. Applications for poly- 
esters range from aircraft parts, as orig- 
inally used during the war, through trays, 
pipe, and machine parts, to plastic automo- 
bile bodies and other potentially large- 
volume structural uses. 





SPE Sections Meet 
High-Impact Polystyrene 


PPROXIMATELY 8&5 members and 

guests of the New York Section, So- 
ciety of Plastics Engineers, attended a 
regular dinner-meeting on April 15 at the 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y. Speaker 
of the evening was E. L. Kropscott, Dow 
(hemical Co., who discussed “High-Impact 
Polystyrene.” 

After reviewing the development of 
Styron 475, a high-impact styrene, Mr. 
Kropscott stated that 400-550° F. is the 
normal range of cylinder temperature for 
molding the material. It has been found 
that the exposure of Styron 475 to pro- 
longed periods at high temperatures can 
result in a definite reduction of physical 
properties. For example, an increase in 
material molding temperature from 400 
to 550° F. can reduce elongation by one- 
half, and lower tensile and impact values. 
In addition, high plastic temperatures can 
result in excessively long cycles, sink 
marks, bubbles, silver streaks, warping, 
and color changes. 

The pressure required for proper mold- 
ing will normally be in the range of 10,000- 
18,000 psi., but the lower the pressure in 
this range the higher the physical proper- 
ties. The speaker emphasized that mold 
temperature control is an important factor 
with Styron 475 not only because of its 
effect on properties, but also because of 
its effect on surface luster of the molded 
part. The critical mold temperature for 
a 475 is 160° F., and temperatures 
below this point will give poor luster, non- 
uniform appearance, and prominent flow 
lines and weld marks. It is also necessary 
to control the mold temperature in localized 
spots. Areas around gates, for example, 





may become excessively hot and require 
added cooling. 

Mr. Kropscott urged that molding of 
Styron 475 for products requiring dimen- 
sional stability be in accordance with the 
following four rules: (1) use proper 
amount of material; (2) fill the mold 
quickly; (3) seal off the mold after filli ng; 
and (4) avoid packing the material in the 
mold. Strain in molded parts can be re- 
lieved by use of annealing, which also otten 
raises the heat distortion temperature of 
the parts. In discussing the permanence of 
Styron 475 moldings, the speaker noted 
that cold temperatures in service will 
greatly reduce impact strength. Aging en- 
vironment also has a marked effect on 
properties, and reductions in impact 
strength result from exposure to ultra- 
violet light, outdoor weathering, use of 
paints and cleaners, and continued stress- 
ing of parts. In conclusion, Mr. Kropscott 

stated that future developments in high- 
neat styrene should result in better color 
availability, improved weathering, better 
heat resistance, and improved low-tempera- 
ture impact. 

Rounding out the program was a talk on 
“How to Improve Reading Speed and Ac- 
curacy” by Kk. P. Baldridge, S. R. Gibson, 
and Ruth Machlin, all of Reading Lab- 
oratory, Inc. Using slides to illustrate their 
talks, the speakers showed how the Lab- 
oratory’s specialized reading training 
courses can be used to improve greatly 
reading speed and retention. 

The meeting concluded with a drawing 
for door prizes contributed by Emenee In- 
dustries, Inc.; Fiberoid Doll Co.; Mon- 
santo Chemical Co.; and Naugatuck Chem- 
ical Division, United States Rubber Co. 


i 


Plastics in Abrasive Goods 


The Buffalo Section, SPE, featured 
its March 20 dinner-meeting a talk by 
Peter L. Shanta, Carborundum Co., on 
“Resin Bonded, Laminated, and Reinforced 
\brasive Products.” Dr. Shanta began bv 
noting the present necessity of increasing 
the strength characteristics of abrasive 
compounds in order to compensate for the 
continually increasing speeds at which 
grinding and cut-off wheels are operated. 
To insure safety at the higher speeds, 
plastics are being used in making wheels 
and in reinforcing plastic-bonded wheels. 

In this respect the speaker stated that the 
use of chemical adhesion between abrasive 
grain and resin bond has performed satis- 
factorily in the past. Present trends, how- 
ever, are toward mechanical or physical 
reinforcement, with the latter type employ- 
ing woven and non-woven fabrics of glass, 
cotton, or nylon; glass or nylon cords; or 
flock of glass or synthetic or natural fi- 
bers in this capacity. 

Dr. Shanta concluded his talk with a 
comparison between various industries us- 
ing unfilled, powered phenolic plastics, in- 
cluding the abrasive, shell molding (foun- 
dry) and brake-lining industries. 


Panel Discussion at Toronto 


A panel discussion by experts from with- 
in the group featured the March 17 dinner- 
meeting of the Ontario Section, SPE. 
Held at the St. Regis Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, the meeting attracted an attendance 
of 38 members and guests. Malcolm Wil- 
kinson, Canadian Industries, Ltd., acted as 
moderator, and the panel members were 
T. A. McLellan, a Canada, Ltd., 
Murray Spencer, Ray Plastics, Ltd., and 
Trygve Wold, Smith & Stone, Ltd. 

Mr. McLellan answered questions on ex- 
trusion and discussed the possibility of 
operating an extruder up to the limit of 
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Questions on injection machines 
were dealt with by Mr. Spencer, who 
talked on the advisability of operating the 
machines at rated capacities. Mr. Wold re- 
plied to questions from the floor dealing 
with compression molding and spoke about 
methods of reducing or eliminating flash 
on compression molded parts. 


capacity by 


its rated 
ori ces. 


Steels for Plastics 


\ talk on “Steels for the Plastics In- 
dustry” by Norman E,. Woldman, metal- 
lurgical consultant and editor of Alloy 
Digest, featured the April 8 dinner-meeting 
of the ‘ey Section, SPE, held at the 
Military Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. Ap- 
proximately 115 members and guests heard 
Dr. Woldman discuss the different types of 
steels and their applications in the plastics 
industry. The advantages and disadvantages 
of the various types of steels were dis- 
cussed for use in molding, extruding, form- 
ing, grinding, and compounding operations, 
and the speaker described the factors to be 
con teres in the selection of steels for 
production molds, short-run molds, and 
extruder dies. 





Monsanto Enters 
Polyethylene Field 


ONSANTO CHEMICAL CO: 

Springfield, Mass., has announced its 
intention to enter into the field of manu- 
facturing polyethylene, with plans for con- 
structing a new plant to produce the plastic 
at an initial annual rate of 66,000,000 pounds 
when it begins operation early in 1955, This 
step will make Monsanto the first company 
to produce all of the “Big Six” in plastics 
materials; styrene, phenolics, cellulosics, 
vinyls, and aminoplasts are currently being 
manutactured. 

The new plant has been designed from 
data gathered after three years of process 
research on high-pressure polymerization 
techniques at Monsanto’s Central Research 
Department laboratories in Dayton, O. The 
site for the new unit will be chosen when 
current studies on raw material sources and 
market locations are completed. The unit 
is expected to increase its annual cap< city 
to 99,000,000 pounds by 1957, a production 
rate which is expected to supply 20-22% 
of the anticipated demand for that year. 

Concurrent with this report was a com- 
pany announcement that the Dayton re- 
search facilities are cons structing a second 
high-pressure pilot plant to permit expanded 

studies on polyethylene. The new pilot 
plant, expected to begin — in late 
April, will be concerned with the study of 
0 rnate methods for the manufacture of 

s plastic, including processes both com- 
mercially available and in development 
Status, 





Transitions in Teflon 


HE National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., in the course of it 
— of basic constants and fundamental 
roperties of high polymers in an attempt 
to be in a position to formulate new poly- 
mers having specific characteristics, has 
investigated the transitions of Teflon (poly- 
tetrafluroethylene). Applications of this 
material in products requiring dimensional 


May, 1953 


stability have dictated the importance of 
identifying any transition points and their 
accompanying volume changes. In_ these 
experiments the pressures were applied by 
means of a hydraulic system, and the changes 
in volume were measured to 0.001-inch 
with a dial gage. 

C. E. Weir, of the Bureau, found that 
Teflon is unique among all high polymers 
studied to date in that it exists in three 
polymeric forms within the range of 
10 to 80° C. at pressures between one 
and 10,000 psi. The substance “melts” at 
330° C., passing from a crystalline to an 
amorphous phase. Previous investigations 
at NBS and elsewhere had shown the 
existence of two other transition points 
at room temperature: one occurring under 
atmospheric pressure; the other under a 
pressure of 5500 atmospheres. The first of 


CALENDAR 


Buffalo Rubber Group, and On- 
tario Rubber Section, C.I.C. Inter- 
national Meeting. General Brock 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont., Can- 
ada. 
Elastomer & Plastics Group, 
Northeastern Section, A. C. S. 
Washington Rubber Group. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Rubber Group, Chicago, 
Ill. 
May 27- Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
29. A. C. S. Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass. 


May 15. 


May 19. 


May 20. 


May 22. 


June 2. The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

June 4. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

June 5. Division of Rubber Chemistry, 


C.I.C. Windsor, Ont., Canada. 

6. Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Summer Outing. Inland Recrea- 
tion Center. 

11. New York Rubber Group. Annual 
Outing, Sundance Lodge, Cald- 
well, N. J. 

June 15- Exposition of Basic Materials for 

19. Industry. Grand Central Palace, 

New York, N. Y. 

Buffalo Rubber Group. Summer 

Outing. The Transit Valley Coun- 

try Club. 

Boston Rubber Group. Summer 

Outing. 

Akron Rubber Group. Summer 

Outing. Firestone Country Club. 

American Society for Testing Ma- 

terials. Annual Meeting, Chal- 

fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlan- 

tic City, N. J. 

Chicago Rubber Group. Summer 

Outing. 

New York Rubber Group. Golf 

Tournament. Baltusrol Golf Club, 

Springfield, N. J. 

Philadelphia Rubber Group. An- 

nual Outing. Cedarbrook Coun- 

try Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Division of Rubber Chemistry, 

11. A.C. S. Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 

Ill. 

Southern Ohio Rubber Group. En- 

gineers’ Club, Dayton, O. 

Northern California Rubber 

Group. Summer Picnic. Adobe 

Creek Lodge, Los Altos, Calif. 


June 


June 


Sept. 17. 


Sept. 19. 


these transitions takes place at about 20° C. 
and involves approximately at 1% change 
in volume. Actually, this transition, which 
is reversible and involves a change in the 
X-ray diffraction pattern, is not a simple 
effect, but rather a complex trans sition ap- 
pearing to consist of two overlapping vol- 
ume discontinuities, one centered at 20° C., 
and the other at 30° C. The second room- 


temperature transition, at 5500 atmos- 
pheres, takes place at 25.5° C. and m- 
volves a volume change of about 2.5% 





Shawinigan Expansion 
HAWINIGAN RESINS CORP., 


Springfield, Mass., has announced an 
expansion of its vinyl resin facilities to 
increase current production c capacity by 
356. This is the fourth expansion in the 
ten-year vinyl production history of the 
corporation, which is owned and oper- 
ated sary? by Shawinigan Products 
Corp. and Monsanto Chemical Co. 

The major portion of the expanded 
facilities will be devoted primarily to the 
manufacture of Butvar polyvinyl butyral, 
although Gelva polyvinyl acetate resins 
and emulsions, Gelvatal polyvinyl alco- 
hol intermediate, and Formvar polyvinyl 
formal will also be produced in the new 
units. 





Rigid Vinyl Plastics 


A TALK on “Rigid Polyvinyl Chloride 
Plastics” by C. E. Parks, B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., was given at the April 
16 dinner-meeting of the Quebec Rubber 


& Plastics Group. Held jointly with the 
Quebec Section, SPE, and the SPI_(Can- 
ada), the meeting took place at the Queen s 


Hotel, Montreal, P.Q., Canada, and was 
attended by approximately 60 members 
and guests of the three groups. J. C. Gillis, 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd., presided. 
Mr. Parks stated that high molecular 
weight rigid vinyl plastic can well provide 
the next expansion cycle for the vi inv in- 
dustry since it opens up new fields of - 
plication. Greater usage of rigid vinyl 1 
handicapped by ins ufficient knowledge of 
processing know-how. The most important 


factor is temperature control, since the 
processing temperature is relatively nar- 
row for every operation. Initial processing 


can be done either on a mill or by a com- 
bination of Banbury and mill mixing, with 
the latter method recommended. 
Extrusion of rigid vinyl can be done on 
either a single- or double-screw machine, 
but special take-up equipment is necessary 
to hold the extruded shape in the desired 
position until it cools. Calendering can be 


done on standard machines set to Operate 
with small rolli ng banks, and at speeds 
somewhat less than for plasticized vinyls 


Experience to date indicates that the funda- 
mental flow properties of rigid vinyl are 
such that conventional injection molding is 
impossit “ Extruded rod cut to proper 
length while still hot (360° F.), however, 
can be fates molded with satisfactory 
results. Laminated sheets up to one inch 
thick eo be gy up from calendered or 
milled sheets by direct heating in a press. 
Rigid vinyl] fabrication operations can be 
performed with practically all machine 
tools used for wood and metals. Being a 
thermoplastic material, the plastic can also 
be bent, drawn, vacuum molded, blow 
molded, and welded. 
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Scientitic and Technical Activities 


Many Special Features Planned for Rubber Division 


local committee on arrangements for 


Tike 





sixty-third meeting of the Division 
Rubber Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society has made a special effort 


program, as 
as the within their 
Jurisdiction is concerned, tor both men and 

men attending this meeting. ( onventior 
Statle Hotel. 


to provide a full and varied 
far non-technical par rt 
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25-Year Club, Division Banquet, Etc. 


Members of the Division's 25-Year Club 
vill convene at a special luncheon meet 
Wednesday, May 27. On the evening 
same day the famous 
rchestra, u the direction of 
Fiedler, will present a program especialls 
planned to include college song 
I n for their appeal to 

here. Soft drinks, wines, 
will be se rved duri the concert 
vanquet of the Rubber Division will 





Bost 2a) } 








>» |} 








De eld on Thursday evening, May 28. at 
the Statler Hotel, with a program in which 
t re of the Division and. distin- 


Zutshed associates will participate, and an 
eresting entertainment program has bee: 
ple including “Wally” Cox of Mr 
Peepers fame. 





Ladies Program 


A Boston “Get-Acquainted Tea 
will help the women 
the spirit of the convention. By courtesy 
¢ Northeast Airlines, an airplane flight 
wer Boston and the surrounding area will 
be offered to the ladies at $1.00 each. For 
te who are interested, a guided bus tour 
will take the women to many of the his- 
toric al sites, such as the Old North Church. 
the Charlestown Navy Yard, Bunker Hill 
Mi mument, and the home of Paul Revere 
On through the market district, the tour 


Party” 


guests to enter into 
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radle of 
voices of 


will proceed to Faneuil Hall, “2p 
American Liberty,” echoer of the 


such famous men as Samuel Adams, John 
Hancock, and James Otis, and still used 
today as a public meeting house. The tour 


will end at the Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum, where visitors may view the dis- 
tinguished collection of fine tapestries and 
paintings and other works of art collected 
by Mrs. Jack Gardner in her lifetime 


Technical Sessions and Program 


\bstracts of the papers to be presented, 
gether with their authors and affiliations 
and the program in some detail, are given 
below. The author’s name in heavy type 
the person presenting the 


indicates paper. 


WEpDNESDAY—May 27 

11:30 a. m. 25-Year Club Luncheon 
Meeting, Wilham E. Kavenagh, Goodyear 
ire & Rubber Co., chairman 
Session No 1 me: BYAM, 
PRESIDING 


TECHNICAI 


2:00 p.m.—l. Introductory Remarks. 
S. G. Byam, Division chairman 

2:10 p.m.- Effect of Variations of 
Oil Composition on Physical Proper- 
ties of Cured Masterbatched Polymer 
Compounds.! W. k. Taft, R. W. Laun- 
drie, J]. Duke, A. D. Snyder, Government 
Evaluation Laboratory, Akron, 

A series of oils submitted by Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co. varying in so-called “aro- 
maticity,” detined the acid reactive hy- 
drocarbons as determined by the Rostler 
method, were masterbatched with high 
Mooney Viscosity GR- Ss 1500- type latex to 
determine possible correlations between the 
“aromaticity” of the oils and the physical 
properties of the vulcanizates of the master- 
hatched polymers. Besides this series of 
2XH, Sundex 53, Calitlux 
GP, and Dutrex 20, together with Resin 
731 and 1/2 Resin 731/Circosol Z2XH, Were 
included. The GR-S 1H latex, with a 
contained polymer of about 160 ML-4 
cosity, Was masterbatched with 45 parts of 
oil 

It was found that many properties of the 
nasterbatches generally can be correlated 
with the differences in “aromaticity” of the 
vils. Tensile strength, modulus, optimum 
‘ure, hysteresis, freeze point, hardness, and 
possibly hot rebound increased with in- 
‘rease in the “aromatic” content of the oil 
used in the masterbatch. Flex life of th 
vulcanizates became poorer with increased 
“aromaticity’” of the oils in’ the’ stocks. 
The mill processing or Garvey die extru- 
characteristics of the masterbatches 
were all good, and no correlation was found 
with the type of oil. Power consumption 
data tor a 1500-gram loading of a labora- 
tory Banbury indicated decreasing power 
consumption with an increase in the “aro- 
maticity” of the oil in the masterbatch. 

2:25 p.m—3. Effect of Type of Oil 
Used in Masterbatching of Molecular 
ge hs —, W. K. Tait, J. 
Duke, | Laundrie, D. Snyder, and 
D, 4 he 

The storage stability of masterbatches 
made with different oils has been shown 
to vary and can be a serious problem in 
the case of highly “aromatic” oils. The 
in the ratio of Mooney viscosity de- 


S 
oils, Circosol 5 


sion 


change 


Boston Meeting in May 


to dilute solution viscosity decrease 


Ccredase 

has been correlated with the change in the 
molecular weight distribution of the poly- 
mer. In the presence of oils with a higher 


“aromatic” content, the polymer — chain 
tends to break near the middle of the 
molecule under certain conditions of treat- 
ment: whereas, under the same conditions 
in the presence of the less “aromatic” oils, 
the chain breaks near the end of the mole- 
cule, yielding a relatively large amount of 
short chains or low molecular weight ma- 
terial. The tensile strength of the vulcan- 
izates has been shown to correlate with 
the point of scission, which supports the 
theory that the short fragments cause low 
tensile value. 

The effects of heating in air and of 
tens treatment of the masterbatches 
made with various types of oils have been 
shown. Differences in the rate of chain 
scission and condensation caused by the 
of the oils have been noted, and 
lata presented can be used as a guide t 
what may be expected from the effect 
various processing conditions on the 
erties of the finished compounds, suc] 
tensile strength. 

2:35 pm.—4. Factors Influencing 
Polymer Breakdown.' W. K. Taft, | 
Duke, A. B. Snyder, D. C. Pram, and 
Il. soregeet 5 

Heat aging of 


1 
character 





masterbatches containing 


a mixture of a processing oil and varied 
proportions of nitrogen bases, detined by 
Rostler’s method of analysis, results 


that becomes more rapid with 
greater than about 15% 
These results confirm pre- 


degradation 
the addition of 
nitrogen bases. 
vious work, 

Antioxidants phenyl-beta-naphthylamine 
and an alkyl phosphite at 1.25% level pro- 
tected synthetic rubber differently with re 
spect to stability toward heat. Twice 
amount of the antioxidants caused the ra 
of chain scission and —— of the 
cold rubber to be increased. Addition of 
Circosol 2XH_ and Dutrex 20 to the latex 
containing 1.25% of the antioxidants caused 
generally the same chain scission and con- 
densation effects as occurred when the 
antioxidant levels were 





increased, but the 
effects with the two oils were not quanti- 
tatively the same; the Dutrex was the 
more reactive. Data show that there are 
optimum processing conditions, which prob- 
ably vary with the combination of polymer, 
oil, and antioxidant, as well as with the 
level of each, for producing the minimum 
amount of short chains in the processed 
polymer. 
Oil-free 
levels have 
relative heat 
latex in the 
addition of 


polymers ot sige viscosity 
been shown to differ in their 
stability. port ot the 
presence of air prior to the 
oil has been postulated as a 
means of improving the heat and storage 
stability of the coagulated  oil-polymer 
masterbatches. This postulation has been 
contirmed by results of heat aging in air 
and nitrogen. 

The presence of hydroperoxides has been 
shown both to accelerate and to inhibit the 
breakdown of polymer in masterbatches, 
depending upon the type of oil present, the 
conditions of heating or drying, and pos- 


1 The work discussed herein was performed 4s 


part of the research project sponsored by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., Office of Synthetic 
Rubber. in connection with the Government Syn- 
thetic Rubber Program. 
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sibly the previous history of the latex, 

Naphthenic acids added to a_ paraffinic 

oil caused little change in the heat stability 
the masterbatch. 
55 p.m.—5. Chromatographic Sep- 
aration of Rubber-Processing Oils 
from Petroleum Sources J. |. Mika, 
F. M. McMillan, S. H. Page, Shell De- 
velopment Co., Emeryville, Calit. 

The increasing acceptance of petroleum 
rubber-processing oils in oil-ex- 
synthetic rubber has created a need 
of more detailed characterization of thes¢ 
products including the development of an 

valytical scheme which would permit rapid 
acinetion of composition. 

Others have approached the character- 
ization by determination oi gee prop- 
erties on fractions from either chemical 

Preiahleaoatn se 
‘| 


) 


source 


tende d 


al 
d 
a 


itment or from partial 
In view of the simplicity of chromatography 
this method was examined in detail as a 
means of further characterization of the 
petroleum source Oils. Following the chro- 
matographic examination of several of the 
most commercially accepted oils a simple 
I 10d adaptable to routine testing has 
which permits tiie complete 
an oil ito several fractions. 
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determination of solids content). 
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3:15 p.m.—6. Petroleum Oil gy ee 
—Correlation of Properties in GR 
with Chromatographic Analysis. W. a 
Dunkel, F. P. Ford, J. H. McAteer, 


ndard Oil Development Co., Linden, 


and a determina- 
tion of the separate fractions 


q 
stock. 


The expanding use of oil-extended GR-S 


mphasizes the need « f improved charac- 
terization of petroleum oils and = correla- 
tion of such data with properties oil- 

} 1 


Ivmer blends. Laboratory work carried 
tlong such Hines is summarized. and 
liminary conclusions are presented 
Laboratory studies were made to deter- 
lemical nature of extender oils 
wide range of crude 
4 refinery history. This led to the use 
of a chromatographic method of analysis 
Which is discussed in some detail. Another 
evaluation of the oils, s« 
mpositi 


| rties ¢ 
propertle I 


1 i t 
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re pr esenting a source 


ispect Was the 
xamined, in actual GR-S c¢ 
and hysteresis 
ese compounds were measured and ana- 
ly ed with respect to the ol composition 
ypical oil properties. Visual examina- 
tion of pigment dispersion, extrusion be- 
havior, and tensile wae were employed 
as criteria of processability. Hysteresis 
were determined on a_ forced 
instrument. 
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The tollowing conclusions regarding the 
composition of oil-extenders and the effect 
of these oils on GR-S may be drawn: 

] Fyre slow methods of analysis 
atford a rapid and reproducible means of 
clawentetiaiea extender oils. Such analyses 
provide quantitative estimates of the as- 
phaltene, non-aromatic, and polar 
components 

2. The data obtained by this procedure 
may be correlated with properties of oil- 
extended GR-S compositions. 

An oil having a high aromatic con- 
tent favors and hig! 
ensile value 

4. Oils of low impart 
best hysteresis. 

3:40 p.m.—7. Superfast 41° F. GR-S 
Polymerization Recipes. J. R. Miller, 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 
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2 OC rd processability 


aromaticl ty 





Very rapid emulsion polymerization. re 
cipes have been developed on a quart- 
bottle scale for the prepare ition of LTP 
(cold) GR-S in less than 20 minutes at 
41° EF. These superfast recipes, which re- 
act. 50) times as rapidly as conventional 
commercial cold rubber vere 
necessary pre! equisit es the 
economic feasibilit t\ of Id 
GR-S in simple, inexpe re 
actors rather than in the to 
kettles pre sently used Ibe 





plants. The superfast r mad 
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ron were tivators 
vith ferre ving 1] 
nl Ites to ir 
16 minutes for the pyrophosphate 

One all-fatty acid seap  (Cpotassiun 
iurate) emulsified recipe and two mixed 
soap recipes (potassium laurate plus rosit 
soap) were used as the basis tor this 
study. 


4:00 p.m. . Gelation of 41 . GR-S 
and Nitrazole CF Initiated (122 F.) 
Polymer as a Result of High-Temper- 
ature ee gine — A! liger, WV. S 
Cook, IR 1) Wi lf: gel, I: rest | ew 
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in Nitrazole CF polymers, and 
in improving the factory 
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The Effect of 
Black on the Oxidation of Unvulcan- 




















carried out with benzoyl peroxide in an 
Nygen-tree atmosphere, carbon black ac 
celerates rather than inhibits gel formation. 
In natural rubber films under the same 


1 1 
Diack suppresses the 





1O1 carbon 
ion of polymer gel. 

protound effect of carbon black on 
% mer oxidation reactions is shown to 
ve influenced by the type of polymer, by 
type of oxidizing treatment, and by 
chemistry of the carbon surface. 

9:20 a.m.—ll. Oxidation and Anti- 
oxidant Action in Rubber Vulcani- 
zates. |. Reid Shelton and William L. 
Cox, Case Institute of Technology, Cleve- 


land, O 








Oxidation studies at different 


partial 
pressures of oxygen in combination with 
mitrogen show that the variation of the 
rate of oxygen absorption in the constant- 
rate stage with the oxygen concentration 
involves both a square root and a first 
power term, with the latter being negligible 
some cases. Rate data for all the stocks 
tudied, including variations of accelerator 
type, carbon loading, antioxidant type, and 
antioxic lant concentration, can be correlated 
n » basis of the same rate equation. 
ye mechanism tor the oxidation of rub- 
ber which includes a probable mechanism 
ot antioxidant action has been developed 
in which the antioxidant is considered 
capable of functioning in more than one 
anism is consistent 
kinetic data, as well as offering pos- 
sible explanations for such “anomalous” 
existence of optimum § anti- 
catalysis of 








way. The proposed mech 
with |} 
facts as: the 
oxidant concentrations, the 
ese ngpo ated oxidations by substances 
which are antioxidants in the dark, the 
Sleence in effectiveness of phenols and 
amines in gum and black stocks, and the 
role of carbon black in the oxidation. 

9:45 a.m.—l2. Migration of Materials 
between Samples in Accelerated Aging 
Ovens. R. N. Thomson, N. 8S. Grace, 
Dunlop Tire «& Rubber _O., ‘5 1 Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

\n examination has been made of som 
effects of interaction between test pi 
undergoing accelerated aging in conven- 
tional aging ovens. 

Migration of material occurs when vul- 
canizates compounded to different recipes 
are aged together, and the relative effect 
of one compound upon another may alte 
when aged togetl at different temper- 
atures. Further, the oven itself may become 
contaminated: the apparent resistance to 
accelerated aging of a particular vulcanizate 
then is influenced by the composition ot 
test pieces previously aged in the oven. 

Interaction is much reduced i the air 
is exhausted from the oven after i 
pass over the test pieces, even if tl 
are in close proximity. 

Complete protection from this source of 
error is, of course, achieved by aging dif- 
[ compounds in separate isolated cot 
provided with its own air 
supply, and some ot the published test 
incorporating this principle are 
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compounds is described 
10:10 am.—l3. Heat Aging Charac- 
teristics of Chlorosulfonated Poly- 
ee Ward J. Remington, du Pont 
lt rosulfonat ed Dp Iveth iwlet 1; beis Za 


| 
saturated elastomer, 











possesses 





nt resistance to. attack by such 

as OXygen, ozone, and oxi idizing 

os virture of this Reggae stability, 

ulfé ate d= polyethylen has also 

to have good resistance to deg- 
radation during aging at elevated temper- 
atures. Outstanding heat resistance is ob- 





tained by the addition of selected antioxi- 
dants. 

The elastomer is conventionally cured 
with metal oxides, preferably litharge or 
magnesia. The heat degradation of vul- 
canizates cured with litharge is character- 
ized by a loss of tensile strength and 
elongation, but the initial hardness and 
stitfmess values remain substantially un- 
affected. Vulcanizates cured with magnesia 
are superior to those cured with litharge 
strength both before and atter 
but aging is characterized by 
hardness and _ stiffness 


in tensile 
heat aging, 
an increase in 
Ve — 

The best overall resistance to heat deg- 
Rho Be was obtained by curing chloro- 
sulfonated polyethylene with a mixture of 
litharge and magnesia. The preferred vul- 
canizates remained ftlexible and retained 
elongation values of about 100% after ex- 
posure for six to eight hours at 200° C. 
(392° F.), 10 days at 150° C. (302° F.), 
or more than 28 days at 125° C. (257° F.). 
:xtrapolation of the test data leads to the 
prediction that the service life of chloro- 
sulfonated polyethylene at 125° C. may be 
expressed in terms of months, and at 100 
C. the service life may be measured in 
years 

10:30 am.—l4. The Structure of 
Neoprene. VII. Infrared Analysis of 
Configuration. J. T. Maynard and W. 
kK. Mochel, du Pont. 

A study of the infrared absorption 
spectra ot polychloroprenes made at tem- 
peratures ranging from 40 to 100° C. has 
made possible identification and estimation 
of the major structural features of these 
polymers. It is confirmed that 1,4. poly- 
merization of chloroprene accounts for the 
greatest part of the structure of all neo- 
prenes, ranging trom 99% in—40° C. 
polymers to ca. 84% in 100° C. poly- 
chloroprenes. Of this 1,4 polymer only 
a small fraction has the cty configuration. 
This proportion increases from less than 


5% in —40° C, polymer to ca. 13% in 100 
C. polymer. 
Small amounts of branched structures 


that result from 1,2 and 3,4 polymeriza- 
tion are observed. These also increase in 
concentration with higher polymerization 
temperatures, but do not account for more 
than 2.5% each even in 100° C. polychloro- 
prenes. The portion of these polymers un- 
accounted for by these observations amounts 
at the most to 10% in 100° C. polymers. 
It is suggested that this part of the struc- 
ture is that formed by hydrolysis and 
rearrangement of a part of the tertiary 
allylic chloride units which result from 
1,2. polymerization of chloroprene. 

It is shown that only 50% of an acid- 
catalyzed ionic polychloroprene can be ac- 
counted for by structures recognized in 
free-radical polychloroprenes. 

10:55 a.m. Business Meetings. S. G. 


Byam, presiding. 
1:15 am—Il5. Chemigum SL, An 
Elastomeric Polyester-Urethane. N. 


Fauser, 
Goodyear 


V. Seeger, T. G. Mastin, E. E 
F. S. Farson, E. A. Sinclair, 
Tire & Rubt Akron. 

Chemigum SL is an elastomeric poly- 
ester-urethane made by condensation poly- 
merization of a low molecular weight 
polvester adipate with a diisocyanate. A 
high polymer results having a molecular 
weight in the range 20-50,000. It is a 
raw gum which has many of 
the processil ig characteristics of pale crepe 
rubber. Intrinsic viscosity ranges from 
1.0-2.0: gel 0-10% 

The effect of the molar ratio of diisocy- 


ver Co., 


proc essible 


anate to polyester (R value) on sol-gel, 


2 Marketed alon”’ — chlorosulfonate 


Ivethylene “Hypa 3] Is a registered trade 





mark of FE. I Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc 


and Mooney 


plastic flow, softening point, 
will be discussed. 

Starting materials for the polyester are 
usually ethylene glycol, propf¥lene glycol, 
and adipic acid. Many variations n th 
type and amounts of glycols and di-basic 
possible in the polyester irag- 
ment of the polymer. The polyester in turn 
can readily be chain extended with one 
or more ot several diisocyanates preter- 
ably derived from benzidine, 1:5. naplitha- 
lene diamine, 4:4’ diamino-dipheny! methane, 
and 2,4 tolylene diamine. 

Usually di and/or polyisocyanates serve 
as curing agents and usually are added 
on the mill, Cured blends are possib le with 
natural rubber, GR-S, and neoprene. Since 
the raw gums are readily soluble in methyl 
ethyl ketone, chlorinated aliphatics, and 
esters, they lend themselves to cement 
compounding and find use as protective 
coating on rubber, plastics, and fabrics. A 
solution of Chemigum SL sprayed on the 
surface of rubber or plastic gives an ad- 
herent, flexible, and scuff resistant coating 
which is at the same time resistant to sun- 
light, ozone, and general weatherng. 

A. typical gum vulcanizate has the fol- 
lowing properties: tensile, 5,000 psi.; 
elongation, 750%; abrasion — resistance 
twice as great as the best cold rubber; 
excellent heat resistance ; outstanding oxida- 
tion resistance; and oil resistance equiva- 
lent to that of neoprene. Cured physicals 
are similar to Vulcollan. 

Potential uses include wear-resistant 
tread veneers on pneumatic tires. Solid 
tires made from Chemigum SL have given 
service four or five times longer than con- 
ventional solid tires. Soles, heels, belt 
surfaces, floorings, etc., may be protected by 
localized application of wear-resistant 
Chemigums of the SL type. 

11:45 am—1l6. Compounding Neo- 
prene for Increased eae to 
Water. C. E. McCormack, R. H. Baker, 
R. S. Graff, du Pont. 

Both laboratory tests and field experi- 
ence have shown that conventional neoprene 
compounds have adequate water resistance 
for most types of service. Increased water 
resistance results from (1) the use of red 
lead as the vulcanizing agent and (2) 
the use of fillers such as hydrated calcium 
silicate or fine-particle silica in compounds 
containing zinc oxide and magnesium oxide 
as the vulcanizing agents. Tests have shown 
that compounds containing red lead possess 
sufficient processing safety to be = ap- 
plicable to most factory operations. The 
water resistance of these compounds 1s 
influenced by amount and type of filler. 
Certain types of carbon black give the 
best results, and calcium carbonate the 
poorest. Zinc oxide-magnesium oxide com- 
pounds containing either hydrated calcium 
silicate or fine-particle silica differ from 
all other compounds tested in that. their 
swelling curves go through a maximum. 
This point may be of value in designing 
compounds for extra-severe service. ; 

Data are presented on the effect otf 
temperature in the range of 25 to 121° C. 
on the swelling characteristics of many 
neoprene compounds. The relation between 
distilled water and various aqueous solu- 
tions as the swelling media for neoprene 
stocks has heen investigated, and it 1s 
shown that distilled water is the most 
severe, and that for the solutions studied, 
swelling varies inversely with the con- 
centration. Some comparisons of various 
neoprenes with natural rubber and GR-5 
are shown. 
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Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co., Cambridge; Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co., (Cambridge; Hood 
Rubber Co., Watertown: the new Cabot 
Laboratories, Cambridge 
7:00 p.m. Rubber Division Banquet 
Hotel Statler. 


Co., Cambridge: 


Fripay Morninc—May 29 
TECHNICAL SESSION No. 3. A. W. Bryant, 
BINNEY & SMITH Co., PRESIDING 


9:00 a.m.—17. Fundamental Low-Tem- 
perature Retraction Studies of Natural 
and Synthetic Elastomers. L. J. Radi 
and N. G. Britt, Interchemical Corp., 
New York. 

The low-temperature retraction behavior 
of various elastomers was observed over 
a wide range of temperatures. Contrary to 
the more common type of retraction test 

-R), in which retraction is measured 
at continually rising temperature, retraction 
Was measured at constant temperature, and 
the % retraction plotted against the temper- 
ature at which retraction occurs. 

The resulting curves were typically 
sigmoid for GR-S, but it was found that 
almost all other elastomers exhibit a 
deviation from the sigmoid norm. Evidence 
presented shows that the magnitude of 
this deviation or “dip” is an indication of 
the rate at which crystallization is occur- 
ring at a specific temperature. The magni- 
tude of deviation can be radically altered 
by modification of the polymer and even 
by compounding variations. 

The temperature of maximum deviation 
has been designated as Ta and was deter- 
mined for several elastomers. Ta was ob- 
served to fall in a fairly narrow range 
(—35 +5° C.) for all elastomers and was 
not appreciably affected by polymer modi- 
fication or compounding variations. T, 
is believed to represent optimum thermal 
conditions for crystallization. 

The magnitude of deviation or “dip” is 
shown to be of value in following polymer 
and compounding modifications to achieve 
maximum resistance to crystallization: 
while Ta serves to indicate the temperature 
most favorable to crystallization and most 
to be avoided in storage 

9:20 a.m.—18. Determination of Par- 

ticle Size Distribution in GR-S 
Latices. A. Nisonoff. W. E. Messer, 
L. H. Howland, United States Rubber Co.. 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, 
Conn. 
_ A method based on Stokes’ Law, involv- 
ing the use of an ordinary laboratory 
centrifuge, is described for the determina- 
tion of particle size distribution in GR-S 
latices. It was shown to be valid by tests 
for reproducibility and by comparison 
with the results of light and electron 
microscopy. In applying the method, sev- 
eral unusually fluid high-solids latices made 
in the pilot-plant were found to be char- 
acterized by a wide distribution of particle 
sizes. Data on various latices in plant pro- 
duction are reported. The technique was 
used to study the mechanism of formation 
of the very large particles which con- 
stitute the cream formed in some “cold” 
high-solids latices. 

9:45 am.—l9. Rheology of Latex and 
Latex Compounds. Louis Leaman, 
Magic Chemical Co., Brockton, Mass. 

The rheological properties of latex sys- 
tems are of importance in their industrial 
applications. Many practical methods are 
used for controlling or varying flow prop- 
erties. The flow behavior of latex systems 
must be explained in the light of their col- 
loidal properties. Of utmost importance 
are the conditions existing at the interface 
between the dispersed particle and the 
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serum. Rheological properties are also 
closely related to colloidal stability. 

Studies in the writer's laboratory show 
the value of determining rheological prop- 
erties with a rotating cylinder (Couette) 
type of viscometer. Flow curves, or rheo- 
grams, are very helpful in control work 
and product development. Typical rheo 
grams are illustrative of the various prob- 
lems encountered in the latex laboratory. 
All types of rheological behavior are ex- 
hibited in latex systems. 

For purposes of studying the physico- 
chemical principles involved, this work 
may be divided into two parts: (1) un- 
compounded latices and (2) lastex com- 
pounds. In uncompounded latices, a grad- 
ual change in flow properties may be traced 
as the concentration of elastomer is varied. 
Two types of additives may be present in 
latex compounds: (1) those used to con- 
trol the rheological properties and (2) 
those used to impart desired properties in 
the end-product of the manutacturing proc- 
ess. Additives of the second type may also 
produce rheological effects. 

10:10 am.—20. A Paper Dip Method 
for Measuring Wet Gel Strength of 
Coagulant Dipped Films. A. I. Medalia 
and H. B. Townsend, Boston University 

A property of latex considered of funda- 
mental importance in the latex industry is 
the so-called wet gel strength. This term 
connotes the tensile strength of the freshly 
set film: but hitherto there has been no 
adequate method of measurement of this 
property, since the film is so weak that it 
cannot readily be removed from the surface 
on which it is deposited. 

The present method is based upon the 
use of absorbent paper of low wet strength, 
impregnated with calcium nitrate, as a 
base for the deposition of a latex film. The 
strip of paper, which may be in a dumb- 
bell shape, is dipped for 30 seconds and 
then removed from the latex, together with 
the adhering coagulant dipped film. This 
film is rinsed in water and then mounted 
on a_ special tensile testing machine de- 
signed for high elongation and low tensile. 
Elongation and tensile are measured at a 
standard rate of jaw separation of 20 
inches a minute. 

These properties have been studied, using 
natural and various synthetic latices. The 
effects of prevulcanization, compounding, 
and dilution of these latices have been de- 
termined. Tensile properties of the film 
from a given latex have also been meas- 
ured as a function of the time and condi- 
tions of drying of the film after deposition. 

10:30 am —21. Aging Stability of 
Neoprene Latex. D. E. Andersen and 
R. G. Arnold, du Pont. 

The most important cause of aging in- 
stability in neoprene latex is the slow ap- 
pearance of hydrochloric acid in the aque- 
ous phase. This acid destroys an alkaline 
reserve and eventually attacks the protec- 
tive emulsifying agent. At ordinary tem- 
peratures these reactions occur over ap- 
proximately an 18-month period before 
irreversible coagulation appears. During 
this time the pH of the latex decreases, 
and at some point previous to flocculation 
the latex cannot be Commponan ided_ satisfac- 
torily unless its pH is again raised with 
sodium hydroxide 

A study was made of the rate of HCl 
appearance at 90° C. in Type 571 neoprene 
latex. and the changes in the composition 
of the aqueous phase which result. A 
method for predicting the storage life of 
a latex, with or without added caustic, is 
developed, using the rate of acid appear- 
ance and a graph showing the changes in 
composition tolerated by the latex. The 
use of this information in practical appli- 
cation and the difficulties involved are al 


discussed. 


so 


10:55 a.m.—22. Titer Compounding of 
Neoprene Latex. G. S. Cook and J. C. 
Fitch, du Pont. 

All latices become less stable upon aging. 
This decreased stability becomes a_prob- 
lem long before spontaneous coagulation 
of the latex occurs. Generally, it 1s first 
manifested in a decreased stability toward 
compounding which is characterized by 
thickening, tlocculation, or coagulation oc- 
curring either immediately upon or shortly 
after the addition of compounding ingre- 
dients. 

With neoprene latex, this loss of stability 
upon aging has been shown to be related 
toa reduction in a Data presented 

how that the titer of the latex to pH 
103 obtained by titration under controlled 
conditions, has considerable practical value 
in the formulation of neoprene latex com- 
pounds. [-xperiments are described which 
show that proper adjustment of this titer 
results not only in ye stability of 
neoprene latex compounds, but also, when 
applied to uncompounded latex, can serve 
as a basis for Lg ong its useful life. 

11:15 a.m. The Relation between 
soluble a eed in Chloroprene Mon- 
omer and the Mechanical Stability of 
Neoprene —— N. G. O’Brien, J. R. 
Goertz, R. Hammond, du Pont, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

It has been observed that when neopren 
latex is submitted to mechanical action, a 
small portion may coagulate. Because of 
this partial instability, coagulation some- 
times occurs in lines and tanks during 
transfer of the latex. 

It was shown that soluble polymer in 
chloroprene monomer, formed during stor- 
age, gives rise to the unstable particles in 
latex emulsion through the following mech- 
anism. During emulsion polymerization the 
monomer diffuses from the dispersed drop- 
lets into soap micelles where polymeriza- 
tion takes place. The polymer particles thus 
formed have a diameter of about 0.1-micron. 
\ny soluble polymer, formed during stor- 
age of monomer, cannot diffuse from the 
droplets and is left behind as skeletal resi- 
dues. These residues can be several hun- 
dred times as massive as normal polymer 
particles. Because of size they are more 
likely to form coagulum upon collision with 
other particles 

Quantitative experimental evidence 
support this mechanism has been obtained 
Furthermore, a dye tracer technique has 
provided visual confirmation. It has been 
demonstrated that the stability of polymer 
dispersions can be improved by reducing 
the concentration of soluble polymer and 
by increasing the degree of monomer emul- 
ification. The results of this work have 
been applied to improve the manufacture 
of neoprene. 
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Summer Courses in Polymers 


HE tenth annual series of summer lab- 
oratory courses has been announced by 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, spon- 
sored by the Institute of Polvmer Research 
and the Graduate School of Physics. Three 
courses will he given, each including lab- 


oratory and lecture 


periods, as follows: 
June 1-12, “Industrial Applications of 
X-Rav Diffraction”: July 27-31, “Weight 
and Shape of Macromolecules in Solution, 
Inc luding Polyelectrolytes”; and August 
3-7, “Progress in Polymerization and Co- 
polymerization Techniques.” Further in- 
formation may be obtained by writing Pro- 
fessor IT. Fankuchen, Polytechnic Ins 
of Brook Ivn, 85 Livingston St., Brooklyn 


I, N.Y 


titute 
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Canadian Rubber Division Meets June 5 at Windsor 


ot Rubber Chemistry of 


Institute of 


Versalite—A Typical Thermoplastic 


Canada will Rubber-Resin Composition. 0. R. Hug- 




































meeting at Windsor, Ont., genberger, Dominion Rubber Co... Ltd., 
5 r tl 2 Montreal 
3 rsalite is a new material, belonging 
and to the general class of thermoplastic rub- 
\bout 1.000 ¢} er-res my posit ions. T union of these 
gineers EXPE tw eialevlatl entirely new 
contert tl f properties unattainable 
: bs “ component rubber or plastic 
i yutst a ( foremost feature of which ts 
Chemi Institute t remarkable toughness and 
Westman Memor rength. Versalite has a board- 
1g v which points to its obvi- 
side \\ 2a Chemicals td the ever-growing eld of 
trea S s year s stl ipplic ation 
Institu there are probably an_ infinite 
Rubbe a f rubber-resin systems depending 
g elg 3 m tl lividual components and the ratio 
en g 1- v hic wy are combined, each system 
2 lr. L. Davies eives rls ts own unique set of prop- 
1irmal n erties empirical study of such = sys- 
esente y. ! rogers 
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se seriously limit applications. at Properties and Performance of 
show a tendency Super Abrasion Furnace Blacks. Fred 
x leading to serious H \m and Harry J. Colly Ifrey 
. sses g L. Cabot, Ir Boston, Mass 
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\ furt sting ( i st Iron e semi-remforcing: cate 
t Q te tv ¢£ S ¢ g ¢ ne irticle size s 
i SEVE tries a | 5 Widespread Nanur Ac 
‘ Ns } stronver t t R 1 us ghout the world igh abr 
ird industrial 1 n varns. These new sion turnace (HAF) blacks suggest t 
g ty s side g mparing: HAF and SAF blacks 
stronger e st re st thoug innel bla s still important 
urns. 7] S ( g a \ Ss are applicat s 
r side st gt t] sta ird Phe che and physical characteristics 
( varns and are likely to he t SAI are described. Results of 
of special interest in meeting the ever-in- electron microscope examination are pre- 
reasing demands of the | sented. Rubber test data on Risen ry an 
ne ivons factory mixed stocks contirm the enh: 
anner t perto mance predicted by the analytical and 
therefore microscopic examination. Results of fac- 
V1 ane ry processing and road tests of SAF 








perme in natural rubber, LTP GR-S, 

il-extended GR-S tires are presented. He- 

“ilies consideration of road wear, analysis 
is made of the effect of SAF blacks with 
respect to cre acking 

Compounding with SAF black furnishes 

high degree of electrical conductivity as 
well as eXtreme resistance to abrasive w 
and tensile strength is substantially h 
than that obtained with HAF black. In 
common with HAF black, SAF black is 
superior to channel black in extrusion char- 
acteristics. 

While the SAF black development is 
linked closely with the use of synthetic 
substantial amounts are used 
large-size truck and bus tires based on 
natural rubber. Compounding techniqt 
with natural rubber and synthetic rubt 
are described. SAF black in latex master- 
batch, in camelback, and in oil- and rosin- 
extended GR-S is treated briefly. 

\lthough it is most widely used in au- 
tomotive ure tread compounds, the use of 
SAF black is indicz ited for other prod- 
ucts requiring maximum resistance 
wear. 

Theoretical Approach to the Design 
of — Oil-Black Masterbatches. 
Ss. C. Einhorn and L. A. McLeod, Poly- 
mer Corp. 

TI r classical stress-strain equatior 
erties elasticity has been extend 
lv to polymers optimally reinforced 





rubbers. 

















carbon black and also to stocks INCcOrp Yat- 
quantities of non-polymeric ex- 

ie modified equaiien has beet 

aes he the permissible extent of 

fa high molecular weight poly- 

‘h is to have tensile strength and 


equivalent to those of a give 
polymer, for example, GR-S 
a molecular weight of 300,000, 
increases in the amount of diluem 
to compensate for unlimited 
polymer molecular weight 
ensile properties. In the rang 
high molecular weight, it is shown that 
is required to achieve ease of 
than can be toler 1 tor 
levels of modulus or tensile 











in as It Is Used in the Modern 
Automobile. J. (©. Macdonald, Chrysl 
Corp. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor. 
This paper gives a summary of the num- 
the type of rubber parts required 
modern automobile and 
‘ase in usage of rubber 
The important general re- 
non-functional parts and 
speciiic requirements of functional | 





no the 














both oil and non-oil resistant, are dis- 
ction problems, as related to ma- 
nd assembly and their control by 
7 gineering specification and 
juality. checks, are outlined. 

The paper concludes with a brief résumé 
j research and develop- 
ment her g done, whi ah 49 of parti ular 
interest to the autom ile industry. 

Blends: of Rubbers and Resins. R. ( 
Bascom, B. F. Goodrich Chemical ( 
Cleveland, O. 

Ithough rubber compounders have been 

blends of rubbers and resins for 
many years to obtain special properties it 
rubber compounds, the expansion of. t! 
synthetic rubbers ane resins during the 
1940 decade resulted in several new blends. 
v of which have whe commercial 
imMnortance. 

This paper offers a review of the 
status of such blends as nitrile 
h phenolic, polyvinyl chloride, and 
rene acrylonitrile resins as well as the 





some ot the basic 
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of styrene-butadiene resins as reinforcing 
agents tor general-purpose Lupober 
Chemigum SL, the New Goodyear 
Polyester Rubber. N. V. Seeger, Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 
(hemigum SL is an elastomeric polyester 
ethane made by reacting a linear alkyd 
resin) with a diisocyanate. Condensation 
polymerization proceeds until a processabk 


raw gum is produced which has many ot 
t] characteristics of pale crepe. Cured 
Chemizum SL is chemically similar to 
Vulcollan, recently announced by O. Baver, 


Farbentabriken Bayer Co., Leverkusen, 
Germany. Raw materials are ethylene glycol, 
propylene glycol, and adipic acid which 
are condensed to a low molecular weight 
polyester. This is, in turn, chain extended 
with one or more of several diisocyanates 
preterably derived) from benzidine, 1,5 
naphthalene diamine, 4,4’ diamino diphenyl 
methane, and 2,4 tolylene diamine 

Phe raw polymer can be compounded 

a manner similar to hydrocarbon rub- 
bers. Additional di- or polyisocyanate is 
idded on the mill. A cured gum vulcanizate 
can be obtained by molding under  pres- 

re, giving physical properties comparable 





stock. 


rubber tread lypical 
tensile strength, 5,000 ps1 


i 


} 
to Natural 
properties are: 


elongation, 700%: abrasion — resistance 
twice as great as rubber; excellent 


heat resistance; ng oxidation re- 
; . ‘aa ; 
sistance; and ol Tr tance equivalent to 


ulfur is used as a 





that of neoprene. 


curative, since no unsaturation eNXists in 
the polymer. 
Potential uses include it 





tread veneers on passenger and trucs tires. 
Solid tires made from Chemigum SL have 


given service four to five times longer thar 
conventional solid tires. Soles, heels, belt 
surfaces, tloorings, etc my be protected 


by localized application of 
Chemigums of the SL type 

The raw gum is soluble in a variety of 
solvents such as methyl ethyl ketone, chlo- 
rinated aliphatics, and esters. Thus 
polymers lend themselves to cement com- 
pounding and rubber cement applications. 
\ solution of Chemigum SL sprayed on 
the surface of rubber or plastic gives an 
adherent, flexible, and scuff-resistant coat- 
ing which is at the same time re-istant t 
sunlight and ozone and also to genera 
weathering. 











Technical and Social Sessions Feature Rubber Division, 
A. C. S., Los Angeles Meeting 


PPROXIMATELY 210 persons reg- 
istered for the sixy-second meeting of 
the Division cf Rubber Chemistry, Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, held at the Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles, Calif., on March 18 





A. R. Hromatka 


and 19 in conjunetion with the one hun- 
dred twenty-third national meeting of the 
parent Society. 

The Division meeting comprised 
technical sessions, the first on the after 








Officers, Directors, and Past Chairmen of the Rubber Division attending the “Old Timers’ Lunch- 
eon in Los Angeles included: (Front Row, L. to R.) F. H. Banbury, Farrel-Birmingham Co.; 
Harry L. Fisher; S. G. Byam; J. C. Walton, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., and R. E. Hutch- 
inson. (Second Row) E. R. Bridgwater, du Pont; A. W. Oakleaf, Phillips Chemical Co.; R. B. 
Stringfield, Fullerton Mfg. Co.; C. E. Bradley, California Institute of Technology; and A. R. 
Kemp, Consultant; and (Rear Row) H. E. Outcault, Retired; C. R. Haynes, Binney & Smith Co.: 
Ira Williams, J. M. Huber Corp.; N. A. Shepard, Calco Chemical Division of American Cyanamid 
Co., and E. B. Curtis, R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
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1. R. Hromatka 


Charles A. Lamb, Sr. (Center) Receives Gift 
in Token of His 56 Years in the Rubber In- 
dustry from R. E. Hutchinson (Left) as S. G. 
Byam Looks on. Presentation Was Made at 
the “Old Timers’ Luncheon 
noon of March 1, and ers on the 
morning and the afternoon of March 19 
\bstracts of the 20 technical papers pre 


1 the ot! 


ol 


sented at these sessions appeared In out 
February issue, page 605%. 
be n an informal 
“Old Timers” luncheon was held March 18, 
1 group of 175 per- 
the person attend- 
f service in 
‘harles A. Lamb, 
30 years. 


lowing the registration t 











attended by a cong 

sons. It was found t 

ing with the longest period o 

the rubber industry was ( 

Sr.. Lamb Rubber Corp., witl 
I 


amb was presented with a gi 





ai ft in 
recognition cf his outstanding record. Re- 
marks were also made by S. G. Byam, 


E. I. du Pont de Ne 


and Divisi I 








m chairm 

Hutchinson, Firestone 

of California, who was in charge of ar- 

f 1 for the luncheon. 

19, The Los Angeles Rubber 
1 








. held in intormal 1 al 

Town & Gown Club, Un ot 
Southern California. (suests incl ol 
ficers of the Division, Universit ity 
tnembers, A. C. S. ofticers, and members 


yf the Group's educational committee and 


Rubber Foundation. The luncheon was de- 





signed to acquaint the guests wit the 
founding and development of the Founda 
tion s techne logy rogram spo 
sored J by the Group and the U1 
versity. There was a short talk by Albert 








S. Raubenheimer, of the University, on the 
oe ee : 





iterre oO industry a educatio 
Fisher, Foundation direc 
ind r 1 A. ( S 
. a ke brietly t Fo 
ind = futu lans The 





att 

introduced th people i the ead ble 
il | tine s k brie ly ) the ict! s 
the [Divisio ind e Los Angeles G 
There was no o usiness transacte 
and the remainder of the ening was giver 
over to 1 vely entertainment program 





H. E. Thompson, director of research, 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Hastings 
on-Hudson, N. Y., will be a panel mem- 
ber at “What Is 
the Quality Control Job.” on May 27 
This panel will be part of the program 
of the seventh annual convention of the 
\merican Society tor Quality Control 


~ 
1, pD- 


( 
be held May 27-29 in Philadelphia, Pa 


a discussion entitled, 


to 
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High Polymer Division, APS, Annual Meeting 


THE! Division of High Polymer Physics 
of the American P hysical Society held 
its annual meeting in conjunction with 
the parent Society on March 26-27 at 
Duke University, Durham, N. C., and 
one 28 at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. Attendance 
ranged between 150 and 200 at the Di- 
vision meeting, which consisted of morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions on March 
26 and 27, a morning session on March 
28, and the annual business meeting on 
March 26. 

New officers of the Division, elected 
by letter ballot, were announced at the 
business meeting, as follows: chairman, 
R. F. Boyer, Dow Chemical Co.: vice 
chairman, John D. Ferry, University of 
Wisconsin; and secretary, W. J. Lyons 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

\ total of 25 papers, of which nine 
were invited and 16 were contributed, 
Was presented at the technical sessions. 
\ list of the papers and authors, to- 
gether with brief abstracts of the con- 
tr papers, 1s given below: 
TuHurspay, Marcu 26 

“The Reinforcement of Silicone Rub- 
ber,” A. M. General Electric 
Co 

“Sedimentation Rates in Dilute and 
Moderately Concentrated Polymer So- 
lutions,” M. Wales, National Bureau of 
Standards. Data given show that the con- 
stant which describes the dependence of 


SS ong on concentration in dilute 


solu 1tions is related to intrinsic viscosity 

"adinageetein Monolayers,” A. B 
\mster and Q. Van Winkle, Ohio State 
‘niversity. A sensitive Wilhelmy ap 


Bueche. 


aratus Was used to study nucleoprotei: 
monolayers Results are discussed, and 


] 1 
a Ivpothesis is offered to relate molecu- 
with spreading 





ih we ; oh 
concentration 

“The Dependence of the Photoelastic 
Properties of GR- S on the Degree of 
Cross-Linking,” G. R. Taylor and S. R. 
Darin, Mellon Institute. The relationship 
ot birefringence and stress for certain 
GR-S vulcanizates is determined as a 
it unction of the degree of cross linking. 

“Stress Crazing Thresholds of Methyl 
Methacrylate Polymers,” T. F. Protz- 
man, J. ] Gouza, and W. F. Bartoe, all 
of Rohm & Haas Co. The crazing 
threshold strain is found to be a linear 
function of the applie 


or these 


variations 


Results 
interpr eted 

the pr lyr mer rheology 

“Rheology of Polyisobutylene. vee 

\pproximation Methods in Linear Vis- 

COE lasticity Theory < Wiechert Function 

Calculations,” Herbert Leaderman. Bu- 

1 


lied stress 
mcast irements are 
1 
| 


on jasis OF 


reau of Standards. Results are given of 
a study made of the validity of approxi- 
methods in the calculation of 
t ardation time function and the 
dyt lamic response from creep data 
“Dynamic Mechanical Properties of 
Polyisobutylene,” FE. R. Fitzgerald, 


lvania State College, and L D. 


mation 






1i¢ 


Pennsy 








Grat and J. D. Ferry, both of 
the U ot Viscons 1 Data pre 
sente a complete description 
of the dispersi gion in polvisobuty 
lene correspons the transition from 
elastic material to a hard, glassv-like 


“The Relaxation Distribution Function 
of Polyisobutylene in the Transition 
from Rubber-like to Glass-like Behavior 
and Its Dependence on Temperature,” 
Ferry, Grandine, and Fitzgerald. The 
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distribution functions of relaxation and 
retardation times are shown to be simi- 
lar in shape to those of other polymers 
in the transition stage. 

“Dynamic Properties of Unvulcanized 
GR-S,” L. J. Zapas, S. L. Shutler, and 
Pr. W. DeWitt, all of Mellon Institute. 
Dynamic moduli and loss factors have 
been measured at temperatures between 

68 and +63° C. These data are com- 
pared with stress relaxation measure- 
ments reported in the literature. 

“Dynamic Properties of Concentrated 
Polymer Solutions,” F. J. Padden, H. 
Markovitz, and T. E. DeWitt, all of 
Mellon Institute. The dynamic rigidities 
and viscosities of a variety of solutions 
of polvisobutylene in decalin at room 
temperature have been determined at 
irequencies between 10 and 100 evcles 
per second 

“Calculation of Extrusion Behavior 
of Viscoelastic Materials from the Re- 
laxation Distribution Function,” T. L. 
Smith, Hercules Powder Co. An equa- 
tion is derived which expresses the 
etfective viscosity as a function of the 
transit time and the distribution fune- 
tion of Maxwellian relaxation times. 

“Dielectric Relaxation in a Styrene- 
Acrylonitrile Copolymer burning and 
after Its Polymerization,” P. Ehrlich and 
N. J. DeLollis, NBS. Changes in di- 
electric constant and loss during poly- 
merization are in terpreted as resulting 
from the relaxation of the nitrile groups 
at a rate depending on extent of poly- 
merization 

“Dielectric Dispersion of Polar Poly- 
mers at Microwave Frequencies,” T. \. 
Shaw and J. J. Windle, Western Re- 
gional Research Laboratory. United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
dielectric properties of wool and mohair 
are investigated by means of a cavity 
resonator method. 

“Relaxation Distribution Functions of 
Polymers and Their Concentrated So- 
lutions and Gels,” Dr. Ferry. 


Fray, Marcu 27 


“Equilibrium Theory of Crystalliza- 


tion.” P. J. Flory, Cornell Univers ity. 
“Kinetics of Crystallization,” Leo 
Mandelkern, NBS. 


“Recent Work on the Structures of 
Crystalline Polymers,” C. W. Bunn, Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

“X-Ray and Infrared Studies on the 
Extent of Crystallization,” J. B. Nichols, 
». I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

“Relations between Crystallization and 
Second-Order Transition,” Dr. Boyer. 

“Molecular Structure and the Crystal- 
lizability of Polymers,” Dr. Bunn. 

“Orientation in Polymeric Films by 
Infrared and X-Ray Techniques,” \\. H. 
Cobbs, Jr., S. B. Cole, and R. L. Burton, 
all of du Pont. Quantitative estimation 
of degree of orientation of polymeric 
ims by a Weissenberg X-ray technique 
is shown to give results in general agree- 
ment with those obtained by absorption 
ot polarized infrared light. 

“Crystallization in Butadiene-Styrene 
Copolymers,” [.. .\ Wood, NBS. Data 


presented support t nvpothesis that 


cry stallization in these copolymers re- 
certain minimum content of 
trans-1,4-polvbutadiene units. 

“The Melting Transition of Natural 
Rubber.” D. FE. Roberts and Dr. Mandel- 
kern, NBS. The effect of crystallization 
temperature on the melting temperature 
of purified natural rubber is shown to 


quires a 


be considerably smaller in) magnitude 
than previously thought. 

“An Infrared Study of the _— 
tion of Polyethylene,” \lexander Brown 
and F. P. Reding. Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co. Infrared measurements 
are made of the melting points and 


temperatures for the onset of crystallinity 


of a series of resins varying in molecular 
weight and degree of chain branching 
SATURDAY, MARCH 28 
Mechanics of Polymer 
Zimm, G-E. 


“Statistical 
Chains in Solution,” B. H. 





Quality Control Discussed 


HE subject of statistical quality contr ol 

was discussed at a meeting of the New 
York district of the ASTM held in col- 
laboration with the Metropolitan Section 
of the ASOC in the Engineering Societies 
Bld., New York, N. Y., on April 16. Simon 
Collier, of Johns-Manville Corp., was the 
principal speaker of the evening. He spoke 
briefly on the history of industrial quality 
control in general, and at his corporation 
in particular, and stressed that no quality 
control program can succeed without ef- 
jectively planning and selling the program 
to production and engineering groups with- 
in the plant. Mr. Collier then showed a 
sound color film which J-M_ uses to train 
employes in the basic principles of the wed 
ject. The film emphasized that = n- 
terpretation of control charts and adequi ite 
sampling plans are the fundamental re- 
quirements of a sound quality control 
program. 

The remainder of the meeting consisted 
of a discussion of questions raised by mem- 
bers of an audience of approximately 100 
The panel was composed of tl 
speaker: A. B. Mundel, Sonotone Corp.: 
Enoch B. Ferrell, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc.: and Ellis R. Ott, Rutgers 
University. 


persons. is 





SORG Meets 


HE spring meeting of the Southern Ghio 
Rubber Group took place April 6 at 
the Engineer’s Club of Dayton, with 76 
members and guests attending. The meet- 
ing included a cocktail hour, dinner, and 
business and technical sessions and was 
followed by an informal get-together at 
the Miami Hotel, Dayton. In the business 
session, the retiring chairman, Jack 
Feldman, Inland Mfg. Division, General 
Motors Corp., thanked his officers and 
committeemen for their work during the 
1 e , 
past year and then presented the new 
chairman, George FE. Lang, Johnson Rub- 
ee Co. Mr. Lang introduced his fellow 
officers and committee chairmen for the 
coming year. Tentative plans were dis- 
cussed for the Group’s forthcoming ant - 
outing on June 6, fall meeting on Septem- 
her 17, and annual Christmas natty on 
December 12. 

The technical session featured a talk on 
“Developments in Chemical Protection of 
Rubber against Ozone Attack” by M. C. 
Throdahl, Monsanto Chemical Co. The 
speaker discussed the development of rub- 
ber chemicals used for ozone protection 
and their methods of application 
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Second Armed Forces Symposium on Low-Temperature Testing of Rubber! 


N FEBRUARY 3, 1953, personnel re- 
sponsible for rubber materials, repre- 
ing various branches of the Armed 
second meeting at the 


sent 
Forces, held their 
Pentagon to discuss the progress made on 


the standardization of methods and _ test 

equipment for use in military procurement 

specifications for rubber items intended for 

Jow-temperature applications. At the first 

symposium held in March, 1952, the use 

of the following low-temperature tests and 
the related apparatus was agreed upon: 

Brittleness Test: The ASTM D746 (motor 
or solenoid actuated). 

Hardness Test: The Pusey & Jones plasto- 
meter or Admiralty indentometer as 
specified in Federal Specification ZZ-R- 
oO0l. 

Stiffness Test: The Gehman apparatus. 

Elastic Recovery: Compression set, tem- 
perature-retraction, or tension recovery 
apparatus, 

During the past year the various activities 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force re- 
viewed and continued the study of the 
above test methods and equipment. The 
ASTM Method D746 brittleness test has 
been incorporated into the latest revision 
of Military Specification MIL-R-3065, and 

bending beam stiffness test method of 

Federal Specification ZZ-R-601 has been 

eliminated from Military Specification 

MIL-R-900. 


Brittleness Testing 


\STM Method D746 for brittleness test- 
ing was discussed by those present, and the 
difficulties encountered using the solenoid 
operated apparatus were brought out. One 
laboratory, using this apparatus, presented 
lata showing the effect of the number of 
test specimens on the brittle point deter- 
mined. It was shown that when from one to 
three specimens were tested simultaneously, 
there was no change in the brittle point; 
but when four or more specimens were 
tested at one time, the brittle points deter- 
mined were lowered, Also discussed were 
the variations in the force applied to the 
samples when using the solenoid operated 
method, apparently caused by voltage varia- 
tions. It was agreed that additional study 
of the two instruments, solenoid and motor 
driven, was desirable, and that the Armed 
Forces laboratories should collaborate with 
Sub-Committee XX V of ASTM Committee 
D-11 in arriving at a satisfactory test 
method. 


Hardness Testing 


The Admiralty indentometer hardness tes- 
ter, as specified in the revision of Federal 
specification ZZ-R-601, soon to be issued, 
was agreed upon as being more desirable 
for testing rubber hardness at low tempera- 
tures because of some difficulties encount- 
ered when using the Pusey & Jones instru- 
ment at these temperatures. Several 
laboratories indicated their desire to ob- 
tain indentometer instruments, but because 
there is no commercial supplier of the in- 
strument, they have been hindered in doing 
so. It was proposed to determine the pos- 
sibili lity of developing a commercial source 
of supply for the Admiralty indentometer, 
+h is the New York Naval Shipyard 
Ma oy Laboratory’s modification of the 
British Admiralty rubber meter. 


Wh1¢ 


Stiffness Testing 
_ As regards the stiffness test, the Gehman 
Instrument is currenly being used by a 
number of the Armed Forces laboratories 
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to gather data for specification use. In the 
past year more laboratories have received 
or have built Gehman instruments and are 
obtaining data for comparison with older 
methods and are developing a suitable pro- 
cedure of operation. Plans were ini ‘eaten to 
conduct a limited round-robin test to deter- 
mine substitution values for the Gehman, 
Clash Berg, and the bending beam method 
| ZZ-R-601. These values could then be 
incorporated in specification test change- 
overs to the use of the Gehman test agreed 
upon at the last meeting. 


Low-Temperature Elastic Recovery 


The compression set test is already in 
widespread use for the measurement of low- 
temperature elastic recovery. Little discus- 
sion took place at this meeting on either 
the temperature-retraction or the tension re- 
covery procedure except to point out the 
rather severe stresses to which the rubber 
is subjected. In many cases these stresses 
are out of proportion to the stresses the 
rubber would undergo in actual service. The 
study and pd ee of both methods will 
be continued in the various Armed Forces 
laboratories. 


Summary 


The instruments and methods agreed 
upon at the First Armed Forces Low-Tem- 
Testing Symposium are being in- 


perature 
in Federal Specification ZL- R- 


corpore ated 1 
601. 

The symposium closed witl 1a round-table 
discussion relative to variations in testing 
procedures and conditions that the several 
Armed Forces laboratories employ when 
conducting low-temperature tests. 

The various temperatures at which speci- 
fication tests are run were discussed. It 
developed that those temperatures which 
are at variance with those usually used by 
all are needed for some special end-item 
requirement by a particular branch of 
service. 

The test media used to condition the 
samples were also found to vary among the 
various laboratories. One laboratory pre- 
sented data showing that a one-hour con- 
ditioning period in air gives the same re- 
sults as when the samples are conditioned 
three minutes in a liquid medium. This 
positive correlation was found in both Ad- 
miralty indentometer hardness measure- 
ments and in brittle point determinations 
made using a Scott solenoid tester, Another 
laboratory reported its experience using 
liquid media for conditioning baths. The 
bath, in this case methanol, showed little, 
if any, deteterious effect upon the samples 
undergoing compression set tests. 

The importance of the accuracy of the 
temperature indicating devices used was 
also pointed out. The laboratories use var- 
ious types of thermometers or thermo- 
couples in determining temperatures which 
are subsequently reported in round-robin 
studies and used for correlation purposes. 
In the past this practice has been a repeated 
source of error in correlation studies. It 
was felt more attention should be given to 
standardizing these devices as well. 

It was agreed to poll those Armed Forces 
laboratories represented regarding their 
recommendations as to test temperatures 
required desired, test media for condi- 





tioning the samples, and peri iods of con- 
ditioning. With the | this poll in 

1red by John R rterials engineer, 
Department of t f s, Re 
search o! sranch 
Code , Washingt 





hand it is hoped to be able to standardize 
the testing procedures and conditions, as 
well as the specification test apparatus, for 


use in Armed Forces procurement speci- 
fications. 








Trainer Discusses Industry 
Prospects 


iT "7 1 Daal 
Prospects for the Rub- 


A TAL 1 rospec 
ber Industry” by J. E. Trainer, vice 


ot hcg Tire & Rubber Co., 
e Akron Rubber Group spring 
held on March 7 at the May- 
Hotel, Akron, O., with some 550 
attending. 
scratched t! 





meeting, 
flower 
members and guests 

Industry has merely 
face of rubber usage in many fields despit 





plastics, Mr. 


all the inroads ot 
tremendous po- 


said. He emphasized the 
tentials for new uses of rubber and pointed 
out the great requirements for rubber 
such fields as latex foam, paints, and pav- 
ing compounds. The vast growth 1in_ the 





number of automobiles was also cited as 
a major factor in the continuing expansion 
ot rubber usage. 

The speaker admitted that plastics have 
replaced rubber in many fields and have 
made an impressive advance in the last 
10 years, but said that we should look 
upon these developments as opportunities 
for expanding the rubber business and 
as threats to the industry. Since the 
larity between rubber and plas stics exten 
tecl niqt les, ane 








to materials 1 
equipment, the plastics field offers added 
reason for opt ism regarding the tuture 
of the rubber 

Keener competition in improving exist- 
be expected when the gov- 


rubber plants are trans- 





industry. 


ing rubbers can 
ernment synthetic 
ferred to private industry, Mr. Trainer de- 
clared. Among. the improvements we can 
expect to see will be synthetics 
large tires; synthe ‘ 
vill give longer tread life; and synthetic 
latices with improved physical properties. 

Visitors at the meeting included an 11- 
man group from the Japanese te Pi 
dustry represe he Synthetic Rubber 
Manufacturing Project Committee of To- 


kyo. These men, making a two months 





run cooler in 


m- 





study of American synthetic rubber pro- 
duction, were guests of the Group at the 
meeting. 

New officers of the Group, to 
their duties o1 September 1, were 
nounced Ro 





as tollows: cl 
Marston, Binney & Smith Co.; vice 
man, V. L. Petersen, ‘ 
Rubbe r Co.: secretary, Fred W. 
Columbia-Sout! Chemical Corp 


H. M. Brubaker, Witco Cl 


Gor cy ear 








reas urer, 
ical Co. 

Mem! 
Leverett A. 
the Group now 
total of 
General 
chairman 


rship Chairman L. A. Anderson, 
\nderson Co., announced that 
has reached a new record 






mingham Co 





lesir 


with 
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1S 


molded 


Dinsmore Discusses New Goodyear Rubber 


im SL 


ven 


leMUgt 


ar Kub- — test: Cl 
I h standard rubber « 


anil 
paid 


Bekkedahl, 


members, of whom 


the Group 
34 


the past vear. President 
National Bureau ot 
le appou 


shairmen 


tre 
HICl 


budget, 


Rubber Division, 
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Wi 


1, Fire- 
g, W. J 
Ass 


Howland Talks on LTP 


speakers from the 


‘O. Were featured at 


ot the Washington Rubber 
\uditorium. 


the Pepco 


it 


Unit 
he April 


States 
13 
up, 


The 


ed 


(ir 


. Louts H. Howland, discussed 


“Some Recent Developments in Polymeri 
at Low Temperatures,” 


a x panded 


tion of GR-S 
the concluding 


talk on 


ss-linking 


( 


a” 
and 


Vinyl 


Plastics” was given by Martin J. Klein- 
field, of the company’s Naugatuck Clem- 
Division. 

Howland reviewed the development 
for polymerization of GR-S 
efforts at) polymerization 
HUG 


ical 
Dr 
of tormulae 
at 41° F. First 
required about 14 hours to reach 
conversion. It was found that the addition 
f 0.003-part of diethylene triamine per 100 
parts of charge reduced the polymerization 
time to eight hours, and a further reduction 
was achieved by the addition of potassium 
sulfite in small quantities. Work on sub- 
freezing polymerization has shown that 
use of methanol has a deleterious effect on 
polymer quality, and that fatty acid is more 
effective than rosin soap activation. Other 
r reducing conversion time were 
use ot plate- 


is 


methods of 
also discussed, including 
type heat exchangers, and continuous poly- 
merization in tubular-type reactors. This 
latter method is still in the pilot-plant stage, 
Dr. Howland said, but shows promise of 
speeding up production and reducing in- 


vinyls by Mr. 


t} 


the 


stallation costs. 

The talk on expanded 
Kleinfield was similar to that which he 
gave before the February 17 meeting of 
the Elastomer & Plastics Group, North- 
eastern Section, A. C. S., and reported in 
April issue, page 70. 


ur 





or propel 


Adhesion Fundamentals 


re fini wo 
OME 77 members ¢ 
tomer & Plastics 

1 Rs ee 


ev, 


50) psi 
p 


at 
and heard 
t t Institute, speak 
yt Adhesion.” 

Met 


Nrectives 


ssner first 


nd guests of t 
Group, Northeastern 
attended the March 17 
Massachuse tts ; 
Herman 


on “Some 


the Elas- 


Institute of 
P. Meiss- 
A <- 


sur- 
work 
it Was 


strength 


Rubber, Resins Symposia 


April 9 meeting of the 


+ 


afternoon 


G 
Northeaster1 
Massachu 


the 
held a 
’ ps 


roup ser 


he meeting 


svm- 


zed Resins,” a 


hour, dinner, and an 


SI sium on tic Versus 
se prod- ber, 1960.” 


super hel 
session 


alternoon 


350-mile 


evening 


Natural Rub- 


sym- 


me 173 members and guests were pres- 


which 


presided over by Henry A. Hill, National 
Polychemicals, Inc., who introduced the 
two speakers: A. P. Landall, General Elec- 
tric Co., “Rubberized Phenolics,” and J. F. 
Malone, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
“Rubberized Vinyls.” 

Mr. Landall stated that the development 
of rubber-phenolics at G-E grew out of a 
need of these materials in problems within 
the company. After discussing the growth 
and development of the rubber-resins, the 
speaker described the properties of the ma- 
terials and the tests used for evaluation. 
It was emphasized that the 15-25% content 

used in the materials is es- 
sential in their use for the manufacture 
of firm, dimensionally stable, low shrink- 
age, non-thermoplastic products. The im- 
portance of proper mold design in reduc- 
ing shrinkage and warpage and in obtain- 
ng a smooth surface finish in molded parts 


ot elastomer 


Was also discussed. 

Mr. Malone said that nitrile rubbers are 
nly elastomers used in any quantity 
plasticizing vinyls, and products of 
type are exemplitied by plasticized 

polyvinyl chloride. The elastomer 
can be either mill mixed into the plastic 
or combined in the latex stage, with subse- 
quent coagulation and drying. This latter 
method of preparation is exemplified by 
the Geon polyblends. Comparisons of poly- 
blends with mill mixes were made by 
means of slides to show the softer nature 
and lower modulus of the polyblend, and 
the effect of plasticizer content on tensile 
nd elongation of products made by the 
two methods. The importance of fluxing 
polyvblends at a temperature of over 300° 
F. was stressed, and the stability of these 
materials before blending was 
the lack of dimensional changes 
minutes at 325° F. The blends 
faster than mill mixed resins 


1 { 
tor 
this 


(seon 


modified 
shown by 
after 15 
extrude 50% 
and have much less nerve 

When compared with liquid plasticized 
ins, polvblends act like rubber in that 
can be cold compounded on a mill, 
and have greater plasticity at processing 
temperatures, Mr. Malone said. In addition, 
vulcanizing or curing the polyblends gives 
better compression set and abrasion re- 
sistance, and higher tensiles that can be 


they 
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Proven in passenger tires Statex® 125 
now is finding wide use in truck tires... 
not only because of improved mileage, 

but particularly because of substantially 
increased resistance to flex cracking. 
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obtained with mill mixed stocks. Lubri- 
cants, heat stablizers, colors, and other 
compounding ingredients for the rubber- 


Saciened by the speaker. While 
thiazoles are satisfactory accelerators for 
the rubber-resins, other accelerators may 
resin breakdown. Zinc oxide 


vinyls were 


cause 
used to activate the nitrile rubber com- 
ponent if enough vinyl stabilizer is used. 


\bout 120 members and guests attended 
the dinner and the evening symposium 
which followed. L. H. Perry, Union Bay 
State Chemical Co., presided over this ses- 
sion and introduced the two speakers: 
Warren S. Lockwood, Natural Rubber 
Bureau, “The Future of Natural Rubber,” 
and Sidney M. Cadwell, United States 
Rubber Co.. “The Future of Synthetic 
Rubber.” 

Mr. Lockwood stated that Malaya is in 
losing on the economic front 
ining on the military front. 
pound for Malayan 


danger ot 
what it is wit 
A price of on per 


~~ rubber is the absolute minimum that 
ag support the economy of the area, 

al eid itt > current government price for GR-S 

ot 23¢ per pound means crisis in Malaya. 


aker asserted that the present GR-S 


price is too low to meet production costs 
here, and its maintenance until the GR-S 
plants are taken over by private industry 





would be ruinous for the Malayan econ- 
omy 

The appointment of a —s committee 
by the government to study the effects of 
GR-S pricing on SoBe di policy was 
recommended by Mr. Lockwood. This com- 
nittee should survey all sources of cost 
that will govern GR-S price, when the 


privately operated, and recom- 
price for American industry. 
belief that natural rubber 
near synthetic rubber in 
said that this action by 
goodwill ges- 
sound 
GR-S 


plants are 
mend a fair 
Expressing the 
will level off 
price, the speaker 
the government would be a 
to the Far East and provide a 
efficient operation of the 


ture 
base for 
plants. 
Dr. Cadwell 
development of 


growth and 
noting 


reviewed the 
synthetic rubber, 


that one way to judge its future is to con- 
sider past performance. After discussing 
cold) rubber il-extended GR-S, rubber- 
plastic blends, and other recent develop- 


speaker emphasized that the 
industry is more than a 
put away in mothballs 


ments, the 
synthetic rubber 
“war baby” to be 
during peacetime. 





“From the standpoint of new product 
possibilities, the synthetic rubbers have 
made a major contribution to our indus- 


try,” he declared. 

Reference was also made to cold GR-S, 
oil-extended GR-S, and rosin extended 
cold GR-S_ which, laboratory tests, has 
proved to be 25 to 50% better in wear 
than standard cold GR-S 





High Impact Molding 
Compounds by Synvar 
YNVAR CORP., Wilmington, Del., has 


entered the tield of high impact phenolic 
molding compounds with the marketing of 


three new compounds having impact 
strengths of 0.6-1.0, 1.0-2.0, and 2.0-3.0 


foot-pounds per inch of notch, respectively. 
These new products, manufactured in na- 
tural and black colors, are said to have good 
molding, cure, surface, electrical, and stor- 
age properties. They are expected to sup- 
plement Synvar’s present line of general- 
purpose, heat resistant, and improved impact 
phenolic molding compounds 
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can be 


Synthetic Rubber Situation 


A TALK by Henry F. Palmer, vice 
president of Kentucky Synthetic Rub- 


ber ¢ Orp., on “The Synthetic Rubber Situ- 
ation” featured the April 2 dinner-meeting 
of the Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 


The meeting took alaeh at the Van 
Hotel, Fort Wayne, Ind., and was 
113 members and guests. 


Group. 
Orman 
attended by 


Aiter reviewing the government syn- 
thetic rubber program trom its inception 
to the present, Dr. Palmer pointed out that 


world requirements for rubber during the 
next 10-20 years are expected to exceed 
greatly the supply of both natural and syn- 
thetic rubbers. It will probably be 
sary to construct a considerable 
of new synthetic rubber producing 
ity, the speaker declared. Under 
monetary conditions, synthetic rubber 
tl 


neces- 
amount 
Capac- 
present 
can 





probably be sold at not less than 25¢ a 
pound, and from 3-7¢ cheaper for oil-ex- 
tended types. While it is not — ti 
predict what the future price of natural 
rubber will be, there is every reason t 
expect that natural and synthetic rubber 
will be reasonably competiti ve both quality- 
wise and price-wise, and that each will 
have its place in the economic system, Dr. 


Palmer said. 

The speaker stated that the recently 

pipeline polymerization tech 
definite possibilities, but 
quires further development before it 
be used commercially. Private industry has 
a good record in research and development, 
and it should be allowed to take over 
functions in synthetic rubber within a 


publicized 
nique shows 


these 


year after disposal of the government 
plants. In discussing proposals for plant 
disposal, mm Palmer stated that govern- 
ment thinking appears to be directed to- 
ward a ma *r return on the original 


disposal of 
peri id 


than during 
postwar 


vestment 
cilities in the 


attitude by both government and 

industry is needed in negotiating prices un- 
der the plant p siatit program. The speak- 
er noted that a particularly good oppor- 


tunity is available for industry to purchase 
collectively the government laboratories in 
Akron as the nucleus for the often-men- 
tioned rubber institute 

In addition to the talk the technical 






sion included showings of films on the 
mining and processing of zine and zinc 
oxides. These tilms were made available by 


se; Joseph Lead Co. 


New officers and executive committec 
members of the Group were announced as 
follows: chairman, Charles Cougill, Au- 


Rubber Co.: vice chairman, Howard 
Rapp, Belden Mig. Co.: secretary-treas- 
urer, John Carlson, Paranite Division, Es- 
sex Wire & Cable Corp.: and executive 
committee, A. R. Brandt, Schacht Rubber 
Co., J. Dunne, €. P. Hall Co. C. N. 
Everingham, Goshen Rubber Co., P. Lantz. 
Syracuse Rubber Co., M. O’Connor, O’Con- 
v; 


burn 





nor & Choate, Inc., and W. son, RK. 2. 
Vanderbilt Co., Inc. In the business meet- 
ing it was voted to change Group's 
by-laws to permit the past n to be 





a member of the executive committee. 





Resin-Rubber Blends 


HE March 20 meeting of the Boston 
Rubber Group inaugurated the Group's 
new program of having afternoon technical 
sessions at its and fall meetings 
\pproximately 180 members and guests at- 
tended the afternoon session at the Somer- 


spring 








Highlight of the 

*“Resin-Rubber 
Naugatuck 
Rubber 


set Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
meeting was a talk on 
Blends” by Paul M. Elliott, 
Chemical Division, United States 
Co. 

Dr. Elliott first reviewed the history 
development of plastic and resin-rubber 
materials. Early attempts to make a prod- 
uct that would have the toug! 
low brittle point of the rubbers 
with the high heat distortion and 
resistance of the plastics, led to the 
opment of Royalite, Styron, Lustrex, QMS, 
and the Kralastic and Boltaron of today. 
Each year in the developmental history o1 
resin-rubber blends brought improvemet 
in the properties desired as refinements 
production and materials were discovered. 

Using numerous slides, the 
lined the charact teristics | of these re 
blends and the tests used to evaluate 
materials. He concluded with 





iness and the 
toge ther 
impact 
devel- 








noalker 
speaker 





disc ussio t 





of molding and extrusion of resin 
blends, displays of typical product 
tions, and comparisons of these blet 





vinyl copolymers 
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RABRM Rubber Literature 
Circular Available 


t the Researc 


Manu- 


» } - 
Rubber 








Xd (roydo 
l as < in ull ¢ 
availabil ty of its I Bureau | 
cular No 410, “Systemati Classificat 
of Scientific logical, and Comm 





cial Informatior 1 Rubber,” which 
the agreed system used by 
Rubber-Stichti 


Institut Fr 





“ancalse 

















France, and all the associated insti 
of the RABRM in Europe and tl 
Fast The system is the | rc 
R. \B RM known as 
now ts thirty-first year 
It is proposed eventually to i t 
system in printed form, and also I 


with ar 
» Re AB RM 


sugges tic 





and German versions, te 
dex, now in preparation, 
is soliciting comments 
from interested librarians and rubber tecl 
for consider ition befor 
tem is put in print 

The origi ial ag 
vised by the late 
the Library and 


and the 
and 





nologists e the sys- 
47 1 of 
Dawson for use of 


1; teil igence 






RABRM. The code is still 
of the Dawson system, althoug 
1 on Planting has been rewritten 





rench pattern, and in 3S there has 


{ 
been a change in the 
with copolymers. major 
2S Synthetic Latex, 3N Reclaim, and 3S 
Reclaim 





meth« ud 


1- 
Classes 


Synthetic Rubber 


“7 i maa! se } hye- ] . 
The Circular can be obtained tree of 
charge on application to the Secretary of 


} 17] . 
above address oO Ie 


the RABRM at the 


\ssociation 








Shipboard Rubber Uses 








A rALK on Stupboard Kubber \pph- 
cations” by Theodore A. We this 
B iu of Ships, Navy Department, fea 

he March 27 dinner-meeting 















uuinds; and smaller vessels 
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Hycar Changes 
TH B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co.. Cleve- 
land, O.. has revised the coding sys- 














} r Hyca ers. The OR ena 
+ < hee et ed fav \? 1 tour 
rit W ; } di tes t t 
vm vo digits), the man- 
actu st 1 t r duce it 
third icrvlonttrile content 
rt | Ange Vas CCESS1- 
tate ) levelonment specialized 
Iwmers whose differences could not. be 
: scertained fron © previous code 

ihe ~ 
N se nd hang sas the Hvcar picture 
is heen the introduction of Hvcars 1042 
and 1043. These nitrile rubbers are low- 
mperature Ivmerized versions of Hy- 
1012 and 1013, respectively. General 
eptance of these low-temperature ma- 
terials has decided 11 ompany to discon- 


tinue the production of 1012 and 1013 after 


he above polvmers, the 


] h} 


current list of Hvycar nitrile rubbers is as 





1001, 1011, and 1411 representi 


follows: 





regular, easy processing, and powdered 
high acrylonitrile copolymers, respectively ; 
1002, 1022, and 1042 representing regular, 

n-sti and soluble, and easy-process- 








: cold polymerized medium high acryloni- 
1043, an 
processing cold polymerized = medium 
acrylonitrile copolymer; and 1014, an easy 
processing low acrylonitrile copolymer. The 


ile copolymer, respectively ; easy- 


Hyear bu 
ignated by 
rubhy 








Conidendrols Tested as 
Stabilizers 


LPHA- and beta-conidendrol, two new 

polyphenolic compounds derived trom 
conidendrin, a substance occurring in many 
coniferous woods, have been compared with 
accepted stabilizers in a variety of prod- 
ucts by chemists of the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural & Industrial Chemistry, United States 
Department of Agriculture. The coniden- 
drols were tested as stabilizers of synthetic 
rubber against aging and hardening, as 
f polymerization of certain 
monomers, and as inhibitors of 
oxidation in vegetable oils, lard, and fat- 
containing candies. The conidendrols are 
said to have performed as well as or better 


inhibitors of 


vinyl-type 


than a number of accepted stabilizers 
Toxicity studies now under way must 
be completed before the conidendrols can 
considered for use in stabilizing food 


ts. Work by the Laboratory chem- 
t the conidendrols has been reported 
in three articles in the Journal of the Amer- 
‘tety. Free reprints 


Oil Chemists’ So¢ 
- articles may be obtained by writ- 
Southern Regional Research Lab- 
210) Robert FE. Lee Blvd., New 


19, La 


ican 


oratory, 


Orleans 





E Fitth Canadian High Polymer Fo- 
um sponsored by the Chemical Institut 
and the National Research 
held in London, Ont., No- 
vember 19-20. Offers of contributions to 
he program are invited and should be 
addressed, accompanied with a 200-word 
abstract, to Dr. R. V. V. Nicholls, De- 
partment of Chemistry, McGill University, 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 


High Polymer Forum Planned 
TH 
of ( anada 

il will be 


Council 





Du Pont Research 


HE Northern California Rubber Group 
held its monthly meeting on April 9 at 
rkeley Elks’ Club, Berkeley, Calif. 
members and guests attending. A 
hour preceded the dinner, follow- 

Walter A. Dew. E du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., spoke on his company’s 
program of research 

Dr. Dew informed his audience that du 
is currently spending $1,000,000 a 
research and development. The 
return from research can be 
readily appreciated, he stated, by realizing 
that one-half the company’s present prod- 
not manufactured in 1930. Chlo- 
hydrocarbons, rubber-base paints. 
neoprene, Hypalon, Orlon, and ny- 


Pont is 
} 
ween on 


tangible 


ucts were 
ntentadl 
rinated 
Teflon, 








lon were cited in this respect as products 
directly resulting from research. Besides 
this activity du Pont is supporting fellow- 
ships in chemistry training in colleges and 
universities to the amount of S600,0UI 
In the business session conducted 
to the address, it was voted to hold th 
Group's summer picnic at Adobe Creek 
Lodge in Los Altos on September 19 








Rhode Island Club Meets 


A TOTAL of 178 members and guests 
attended the April 16 dinner-meeti 
of the Rhode Island Rubber Club, making 
it the largest spring meeting in the history 
of the organization. Held at the Metacomet 
Golf Club, East Providence, R. I. the 
meeting featured a talk by A. J. Marches- 
sault, Federal Bureau of Investigation, on 
“The Work of the FBI.” C. R. Haynes, 
Binney & Smith Co. and secretary of the 
Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., 
also spoke brietly on the forthcoming Di- 
meeting in Boston. 








vision 





French Study Quality Control 


A forum on the background of statistical 
quality control in current industrial prac- 
tices was held recently at the Park Shera- 
n Hotel, New York, N. Y., for members 
of a French Quality Control Study Group. 
The meeting was sponsored by the Mu- 
tual Security Agency in collaboration with 
the Metropolitan Section of the American 
Society of Quality Control. The foreign 
group is devoting six weeks in this coun- 
try to the study of methods for effectively 
controlling the quality of manufactured 
goods through the use of statistical quality 
control techniques. 

The proceedings were moderated by 
\. B. Mundel, Sonotone Corp., and were 
attended by representatives of ten organiza- 
tions, including Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Co... Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
Johns-Manville Corp., Western Electric 
(o., and American Standards Association. 


to 





New Harwick Products 


Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron, 
().. has announced the addition of mono- 
ethanolamine, diethanolamine, and_ trieth- 
anolamine to its line of chemicals. The 
company states that all three materials 
can be used as intermediates in the manu- 
facture of various surface active agents and 
rubber chemicals. Monoethanolamine and 
diethanolamine are also suggested for use 
scrubbing agents in refinery oper- 
while the mono compound is fur- 


as Gas 


ations: 





ther suggested as an agent in the manu- 
facture of antibiotics. 
James E. Burke, for several years 


Manage! tor 
anpi inte a a 


Proctor & Gamble brand 
Drene Shampoo, has been 
product director for Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, N. J. Mr. Burke will 
work specifically with the company's con- 
ventional Band Aid adhesive handages 
First Aid Kits, and Cohesive Gauze. 
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NEWS of the MONTH 


‘he Senate Banking & Currency 
subcommittee on rubber, the House 
Armed Services subcommittee on rub- 
ber, and an Administration agency 
group are reported to be following the 
recommendation in the President’s 

message of April 14 and to be working 
more or less jointly on a bill for syn- 
thetic rubber plant disposal. Hearings 
probably will be held in late May and 
early June, and legislation may pass 
the House about June 1. If there is any 
dificulty in moving the legislation 
through Congress, it will probably be 
over the issue of national security con- 
siderations, but passage of the legisla- 
tion before Congress adjourns seems 
quite possible. 

April saw increased efforts from 
various sources to change the price for 


which the government sells its syn- 
thetic rubber. A report that Admin- 
istration leaders, lead by Treasury 
Secretary George H. Humphrey, were 
considering a recommendation to in- 
crease the price of synthetic rubber 
in order to realize additional earn- 
ings from the synthetic rubber plants, 
before they are sold to private indus- 
try next year, resulted in the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association stating on 
April 23, it had received denials from 
“high and completely responsible 
sources close to the Administration.” 
Leaders of America’s rubber indus- 
try left for the International Rubber 
Study Group meeting in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, in May, primed with argu- 
ments against the natural rubber “buf- 
fer stock” proposal up for review. 


A new record in total new rubber 
consumption was established in March 
when 128,237 long tons of new rubber 
were used. Both natural and synthetic 
rubber consumption increased between 
12 and 13% in that month. 

The Federal Trade Commission’s 
quantity limit rule on tire replacement 
sales, now in abeyance pending a de- 


cision from the Appellate Court, 
should be decided in May. ; 
Several industry leaders, prior to 


their departure for Europe and the 
Rubber Study Group meeting, made 
separate statements condemning the 
“buffer stock” plan and _ endorsing 
President Eisenhower’s recommenda- 
tion to Congress that synthetic plant 
disposal legislation be enacted 
promptly. 


Washington Report by Arthur J. Kraft 


Synthetic Plant Disposal Bills Being Written; 
Passage of Legislation by June | Possible 


Developments looking toward disposal of 
the government's synthetic rubber plants to 
private industry moved along at a steady 
pace following President Eisenhower's 
strong endorsement of immediate sale of 
the plants in a message to Congress on 
April 14. 

Here is 
April: 

An administrative agency group, work- 
ing with Reconstruction Finance Corp.’s 
disposal chief, Morton Yohalem, was com- 
pleting the draft of a disposal bill, follow- 
ing the disposal program recommended in 
the RFC report of March 1, which had 
been endorsed by the President and Con- 
gressional leaders. 

At the same time, Chairman Capehart 
and Senator Bricker of the Senate Banking 
& Currency Committee had instructed the 
committee staff to draft a bill, also mod- 
eled on the Eisenhower message and the 
RFC report. In late April the Administra- 
tion drafting group and two of the Con- 
gressional committees with jurisdiction 
over disposal (Senate Banking and House 
Armed Services) were expected to be 
meshing their efforts. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee, 


how the situation stood in late 


which shares Senate jurisdiction on dis- 
posal with the Banking Committee, had 
taken no action. A leading minority mem- 
ber, Sen. Lyndon Johnson, of Texas, how- 
ever, had written to RFC in early April 
urging that disposal be conditioned on ade- 
quate safeguards to assure continued pro- 


duction of synthetic rubber at all times 
and that all plants sold be maintained by 
private industry to produce synthetic rub- 
ber should an emergency arise. RFC had 
recommended a “national security clause” 
for disposal contracts to assure that full- 
scale synthetic production would he avail- 
able if needed, and such a provision was 
expected to be part of the Administration 
disposal bill. 

While something still remained desired 
by way of complete coordination between 
the executive agencies and Congress on 
drafting disposal legislation, it was appar- 
ent that all interested parties were aiming 
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at the same thing: passage of disposal 
legislation betore Congress adjourns this 


As it now stands, hearings prob- 
will be held in late May and early 
Rep. Paul Shafer, whose subcom- 
mittee has gathered valuable time-saving 
data on inspection trips during February 
and April to rubber plants in Akron, O., 
Baton Rouge, La., and Houston, Tex.. 
was planning on opening hearings imme- 


summer. 
ably 
June. 


diately after his return from Copenhagen 
about May 22. He plans “thorough hear- 
ings” taking about four days and expects 


legislation to pass the House about June 1 
Senator Capehart may order Banking 
Committee hearings prior to that time, but 
more likely will wait until rubber industry 


and government executives return from the 


International Rubber Study Group meet- 
ing in Copenhagen, which opens May 11. 
By way of review, the Capehart-Bush 


bill to delay until July 15 the deadline for 
the President’s message on disposal t 
introduced in = Senate in late 
March! never got out of the House Asroed 
Services subcommittee on rubber; so. the 
President’s message was delivered on Apeil 
15, as originally scheduled. The Capehart- 
Bush bill was introduced at the request of 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, 
who, with the ( ‘“ommerce Dey vartment, was 
assigned the task of reviewing RFC « per 
ations in the light of the Adminis pa ss 
announcement that RFC will be allowed to 
expire in April, 1954. The Treasury De- 
partment had no intention of delaying dis- 
posal legislation and failed to realize that 
the 9-day extension would threaten delay 
The primary reason for the House Armed 
Services subcommittee on rubber refusing 
to go along with the move was that it felt 
that the delegates to the [International Rub- 
ber Studv Group meeting should have the 
benefit of the President's views before t] 
meeting began May 11 

President Eisenhower, in his message 
recommending disposal, left the dri ifting of 
the disposal legislation up to the “ioint ef- 
forts” of executive agencies and the Con- 


( ‘ongress, 


ie 


1 See India Apr.. 1953. p. &8& 


Reupper Wortp, 


jurisdi Cc tior l 


having 
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gressional committees 





over disposal. This apparen 
will be followed. The President said that 
“disposal of the government-owned facill- 
ties must be consistent with three objec- 
tives: In the first place, the government 
should realize their full fair value. Sec- 
ondly, disposal should be effected in such 
t nsuming public, 


a way as to insure to the cor 


and to large and small rubber fabricators, 
the benefits of fair competition. Finally, 

insure against the hazards ot rh sea 
contingencies, the facilities must be sold o1 


such terms as will guarantee their ready 
availability for the production of synthetic 
rubber in time of emergency.” 


The first condition follows the RFC 
recommendation that the plants be 
the highest prices “consonant with the at- 
of a competitive” privately owned 


rubber industry. The 


sold at 


tainment 


synthetic second calls 


attention to the need of assuring adequate 
supplies to small users, who are worried 
they will not be served if shortages should 
arise after the plants are sold. The third 


makes a" urity clause” a must, 
which should help meet the wishes of Sena- 
tor Johnson, the House Armed 
Comm ranking Democrat, C. Vin- 
son, and others concerned chiefly wit! 
tional aspects of synthetic rt 
Shafer, who expects disposal le 
to have a relatively smooth ride 
Congress, highlighted the unanimity of 
view demonstrated by the Ad- 
ministration in the Eisenhower mess 
and the RFC report. in a statement issued 
on April 20. The President’s message. he 


concurred with the 


lat ional sec 
ld 
Services 


ittee s 


security 


on di sposal 


age 


said views expressed 





by Mr. Shafer in a House speech on Feb- 
ruary 18, and with the RFC report. He 
ad ae lat his own views as to the Lohan 
bility that a private, competitive synthet 
rubber "Gaus will best serve the secu it 


interests of this 
mensely strengthe 
and heard while 
ber plants. 


“We found that 


comntry have been 
ned” by 


touring the 





a competitive pattern 1s 
developing which augurs well for a vig- 
healthy, and se ward-looking syn- 
thetic rubber industry under private 
ership and operation,” he said. “In terms of 
the immediate problem of disposal, 


re that the governmer 


orous, 


seems to 


assu 








facilities—probably in the neigl hborhood ot 
the $300 million figure which I had pre- 
y cited as reasonable. Even more im- 
terms of the long-time pic- 

: this competitive patt ern will 
serve to keep down the price ot synthetic 


etic rubber produ c and 














and adequate price for the 








not find buyers, and his new $300-million 
price-tag is intended to exclude these two 
facilities, he explained in an interview. 

Shafer said he is convinced that the syn- 
thetic rubber industry under private own- 
ership “can be depended on for an all-out 
response to emergency needs as much as 
any other private industry.” No recapture 
(seizure ) clause “is needed in the disposal 
‘gislation or sales contracts,” he added. He 
id not state his views on the desirability 
of the suggested “national security clause” 
which requires only that private Operators 
keep their plants in readiness to produce 
synthetic rubber on short notice in a na- 
tional emergency. 

It is still too early to tell whether dis- 


F 


posal legislation will have an easy time 
moving through Congress. If there is a 
fight, it will probably be over the issue of 
national security considerations, on which 
Johnson and Vinson, both widely respected 


by their colleagues on questions involving 
the nation’s industrial and military strength, 
hold strong views. They both can be ex- 
pected to insist that sale of this govern- 
ment industry not imperil the national 
safety. 

If they do not get what they regard 
as adequate safeguards, a battle may be 
expected when disposal legislation comes 
up for vote. If a battle comes, the legisla- 
tion probably will pass, possibly with the 
vote split on straight party lines. 





Synthetic Rubber Price To Remain Unchanged 
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t t 
{ osts lucing the alc hol-based rubber 
\ ld eed a 23¢ selling price. RFC 
( tended, hecause of the availability of 
alcohol at low prices from commercial 
| \ reported that the Treasury 
De thought RFC was losing money 
) leohol sed GR-S t made last 
ir, whi cost about 32¢ a pour d, but 
vas sold 23¢ (an average of high-cost 
er and low-cost petroleum rub 
e | P id noted that the 23é 
r Vas t reduced t RFC closed 


down its alcohol-butadiene plants last fall 
and was producing all its GR-S for a cost 
t van 20¢ a pound and — ig it for 
23¢. In the view of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, RFC could justify obtaini ng ihe s same 
profit margin it en} ved during the above- 
mentioned period and could add m 


1 
+} 
of less t 





nore than 
$50 million to the government's income at 
a period when every means of balancing 
he national budget was being considered. 
In addition, a demonstration of the greater 
ns capacity of the SVI ithetic rubber 
s migh it make their sale to private in- 











igher ‘prices resulted in decreased 
ption of GR-S, the lower demand 
accommodated by closing down 
Icohol-butadiene plants. Such action 
also meet the objections of the 
Bureau to tieing up a lot of cap- 
in a big GR-S inventory. 

MA on April 23, however, stated that 
of the report that the government 


is considering any increase in th 





e price Of 
t 
t 


synthetic rubber had come to it on that 
pid from high and completely responsible 
sources close to the Administration. 

We have been informed that there 1 


basis in fact tor the claim mac 


New York paper today that ‘Administra 
tion leaders are giving serious thought to 
boosting the price of synthetic rubber’ and 
hat ‘supporters of the idea, led by Tre asury 
Secretary George Humphrey, think the 
government should seize its chane [ 
realizing additional earnings from its syn- 
thetic robbet plants, before they are sold 
to og ate industry late next year,” W. J. 
Sears, vice president of the RMA, said. 

“We have been advised that neither Sec- 
retary Humphrey, who is in Paris, nor any 
of the responsible officials of the dey 
ment have in any manner considered any 

proposal regarding a change in the syn- 
thetic price structure. 

“We have also learned that neither 
Administration nor any department has ap- 
proached the Reconstruction Finance C 
with any proposals regarding a change 
synthetic rubber price. Under the law, price 
policy regarding synthetic rubber is com- 
pletely and exclusively an RF‘ 
bility. 

‘The RFC 
few weeks that it does not contemplate 
change in GR-S price, either up or down 
We are informed that there is no change 
in this policy,” Sears concluded. 
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announced within the past 
any 





Copenhagen Study Group Meeting and the “Buffer Stock” Plan 


Leaders of America’s rubber manufactur- 
ing industry will be primed with arguments 
against the natural rubber “buffer stock” 
which will be up for review at 
the annual meeting of the International 
Rubber Study Group at Copenhagen, be- 
ginning May 11. They will present as 
advisers to the American delegates, Willis 
Armstrong and his aide and alternate 
George Alexander, both of the United 
States State Department. Probably vying 
with the formal agenda for the attention of 
other national delegates will be the pres- 
ence, for the first time, of a member of 
the U. S. Congress, Paul Shafer (Rep., 
Mich.), chairman of the House Armed 
Services rubber subcommittee, who will be 
accompanied by John Blandford, legal 
counsel to the Armed Services Committee. 
Mr. Shafer will attend at the invitation of 
I Department, who asked the 


proposal 


the State 
Speaker of the House to name a Congress- 
man to attend the session at Copenhagen. 

The “buffer stock” proposal will be on 
the agenda as a result of a report to the 
RSG by its Working Party designated 
last year to look into means of preventing 
both “burdensome surpluses or serious 
shortages” of rubber. The Working Party 
met last August and again in January in 
London and came up with the conclusion 
that a “buffer stock” of natural rubber 


would be a practicable way of achieving 


these twin aims. It will be up to the RSG 
at Copenhagen to decide whether a “butte 
stock” is desirable or necessary—and that 
is where the big argument will come 

No “buffer stock” plan has been an- 
nounced as yet—the difficult details would 
have to come through negotiation when, 
and if, the idea of having a “buffer stock” 
is approved by member governments of 
RSG. The basic idea, however, is pretty 
generally known. Consuming and produc- 
ing nations would set up an ae 
empowered to buy natural rubber whenever 
the market price fell below some predeter- 
mined “floor” and to sell whenever th 
market exceeded some predetermined * ‘ceil- 
ing.” Thus, rubber coming into the “buffer 
stock” in times of surplus would be avail- 
able to consumers in times of shortage. 

Thus far the principal support for a 
“buffer stock” scheme, whose major pur- 
pose is to stabilize the market, has come 
from Indonesia, and the plan generally 
has the support of smallholder producers, 
whose production costs frequently are con- 
siderably higher than those of the moré 
efficient estate plantations. Smallholders are 
the first to suffer when prices are depressed 
because of surplus supplies. 

Opposition has been expressed by the 
American rubber goods manufacturing in- 
dustry—the largest single consumer of 
natural rubber—as well as by some British 
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estate interests. Our State Department is, 
at best, lukewarm to the idea and probably 

ld oppose its adoption, The British 
Government is believed to feel that, while 
stabilization is desirable, the “buffer stock” 
method is unworkable. Natural rubber pro- 
ducers generally appear to be relying on 
the possibility of a higher price for syn- 
tic rubber under private ownership to 
id the way to a sufficiently high market 
rice for natural rubber to sell profitably. 

The following are the arguments likely 
to be raised at Copenhagen by the Amer- 
1cal representatives : 

1. A “buffer stock” is a cartel under an- 
name and is contrary to Ame rican 
foreign trade policy, which is against arti- 

ial restrictions on production and rie SES, 
xperience with the earlier Stevenson 
scheme of the ‘20's and the International 
Rubber Regulation Plan of the following 

ecade indicates that consumers stand t 
lose while the benetits to producers art 
ransitory, at best. 

2. A “buffer stock” 


a 4 











probably will be diffi- 
cult and costly to operate. The interests of 
atural rubber producers would be better 
served if the funds and energy were used 
to replant old trees with higher-yielding 
stock, thus making for adequate future 
supplies of low-cost natural rubber, which 
could compete without the need of artificial 
price tloors geared to protecting the high- 
cost producers. 

3. Statistical forecasts indicate that only 
small surpluses of 1 onal pe Fe are fore- 
seeable this _ pee through 1954 and 
1955. Supply should equal demand in_ the 
following year, and thereafter demand will 
exceed presently foreseeable supplies, with 
deticits rising from about 60,000 tons in 
1957 to 250,000 tons in 1960. The apparent 
surpluses of this year and next could be 
eliminated, without requiring any increase 
in consumption, by increasing the 
free stock from the present six-month 
supply to a 6.5-month supply. Alternatively 
these apparent surp oes could be absorbed 
y American consumers, if natural rubber 
is priced competitively with synthetics. The 
statistical projections on availability indi- 
cate that natural rubber could have 45% 
ot the American market over the next two 
or three years, instead of the present 40%. 

For one thing, the rubber industry be- 
lieves the production of synthetic rubbet 
may drop to about 600,000 tons a year in 
the period immediately following disposal 
by the government, which may take place 
some time in 1954, In time, 700,000 tons a 
year could be produced from pre sent fa- 
cilities based on petroleum butadiene, chietly 
by using more oil extenders. As worldwide 
demand for new rubber rises, additional 
synthetic plants will be built. Availability 
factors shed, the industry believes, will re- 
quire a consumption of some 1,200,000 tons 
of synthetics in America in 1960, out of a 
total new rubber use of some 1,600,000 
tons. The outlook is for natural rubber 
production to remain at its current annual 
level of 1,700,000 tons; while consumption 
of new rubber elsewhere than America 
will rise to about 1,400,000 tons. About 
100,000 tons of this demand will be met 
by synthetics produced outside America, 
leaving only 400,000 tons of natural rubber 
for American consumers. In summary, 
with shortages rather than surpluses a per- 
manent long-range prospect for natural rub- 
ber, there will be no need of artificial 
price floors. 

4. America’s synthetic rubber industry is 
already providing protection against. seri- 
ous shortages or burdensome surpluses 
Synthetic rubber output in the past has 
been geared to fill, the supply gap caused 
in periods of natural rubber shortages (it 
was created for that purpose). Production 
has fallen off, when plenty of natural rub- 


present 
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ber was available for consumers. This flex- 
ibility has worked imperfectly, however, 
because of government policy here to as- 
sure minimum production levels in syn- 
thetic plants, and the frequent lag of pro- 
duction schedule changes in keeping step 
with changing supply conditions. It will 
work much better, the industry believes, 
when the synthetic rubber industry is pri- 
vately owned. Synthetic rubber production 
levels then will be more sensitive to market 
promising a balance in worldwide 
and demand for total new rubber 
natural rubber 
prevent, 


factors, 
supply 

5. A “buffer stock” of 
rather than 
surpluses. For the “buffer stock” to keep 
supply and demand in balance would re- 


pre Ibably will create, 


quire “floor” prices for natural kept at 
all times competitive with synthetic rubber. 
If the floors are higher, demand for cheap- 


Rubber Production 


Sales of government synthetic rubber 
hit a new peak in March, totaling 76,146 
long tons, about 10,000 tons higher than 
the previous record set in January. GR-S 


accounted for most of the gain, as sales 
totaled 68,202.4 tons. Buty! sales were up 
to 7,943.6 tons. RFC sent congratulatory 
letters to nine plants which set new pro- 
duction records in March, far exceeding 
their normal producing capacities. 

The March sales figures reflect the un- 
usually heavy activity in tire factories. 
RFC’s tentative production schedule for 
April—65,900 tons for GR-S and 7,200 
tons for butyl—is not far behind the pro- 
duction realized in March and is no lower 
than the March tentative production sched- 
ule released during that month 

March sales of synthetic rubber as_re- 
ported by the RFC were: GR-S, net weight 
plus oil but exclusive of carbon black, 

nade up of LTI 
ec] 
tc 


8,202.4 tons, which was 

GR-S, 50,977.5 tons: black masterbatch 
(gross weight), 9,375.5 tons; oil master- 
batch (gross weight), 12,581.2 tons; oil 





black masterbatch, 1,943.8 tons; GR-S la- 


tex, 3,997.6 tons. 
Scheduled production for April was tor 


65.000 tons of GR-S, broken down as tol- 


lows: LTP GR-S, 42,125: black mas- 
terbatch, 8,000 tons; oil masterbatch, 13,250 
tons: oil-black masterbatch, 4.315 tons 
latex, 4.315 tons. 

The fi S a steady the 





reflec in t 
pMys GRS and of polymers 


production « 


er synthetics will go up, while demand tor 
natural rubber will fall. But, because the 
“buffer stock” will be available to buy 
natural rubber, producers will sell to the 
‘buffer stock,” rather than cut production 
to restore a balance between supply and 
demand. Thus a “buffer stock 
stabilizing natural rubber prices at a high 
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FTC Tire Discount Ruling Scheduled for May 


\ Federal Court of Appeals panel heard, 
in April, two large tire merc handisers con- 
tend that they will lose business if the 
Federal Trade Commission's quantity dis- 
count limit order for replacement tires and 
tubes is permitted to go into effect. 
Attorneys for Montgomery-Ward _testi- 
fied that the ¢ company would lose its mar- 
ket and its ¢ t-plus contract with a manu- 
facturer : wil attorneys for American 
Oil Co. said its tire business would be de- 
stroyed unless ae FTC order is set aside. 
Amoco said that Mansfield Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., supplier of the tires sold through 
14,500 Amoco service-station outlets, had 
put the oil firm on notice that it would 
cancel its cost-plus contract with Amoco 
if the quantity limit rule took effect 
Ward and Amoco appeared along with 
major tire firms in the day-long hearing to 
ask the Court of Appeals to reverse a 
lower court ruling denying judicial appeal 
at this time of the quantity limit rule. Last 
November, Federal District Judge Mathew 
McGuire refused review on the grounds 












an 

It 
he quantity limit 1 e that 
] 7. ; Pha 
a year ago, would h scounts 
on manufacturers’ sales replacement 
tires and tubes to the maxi discount 


offered by each manufacturer 





shipment of a single foun I 
The order was issued to protect small in- 
dependent tire dealers pet is being foug]l 





by some larger independent dealers as we 
as manufacturers and large merchan 

The hearing before the Apt vellate Court 
took place t 
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April 6 and was the first action 
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Pale Crepe Released 
for Shoe Products 
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OIT Removes Export Control on Polystyrene 


ational Trade an- dated export licenses are still required to 
rene polymer — export polydichlorostyrene and copolymers 
orted to all containing styrene (such as GR-S). 
uuntries, China, commodities removed from = export 
without export trols by the April 1 action include 
rols no — straight polystyrene molding and extrusi 

ic or compositions, as well as emulsions, sheet- 
and extrusions, and other untinished 


ms ot polystyrene resins 
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Other National News 


International Conference on Natural Rubber Quality Suggested 


The M irc] issue of “Natural Ru the Far Eastern shipper, taki ing into 
tion of the Natural Ru ies count the packing materials availal a 
» Washin eton, D. C., includes a sug him and also the consumer's cles anliness 
that an early international meeting requirements, was also called for. 

1 












t all the -ipal elements of the produc- (4) The formation of international arbi- 
g. consuming, and other elements of the tration panels which would by their com- 
natural rubber business should be held position and rules be fair and equitable to 


with the view of ironing out the current all concerned, was the tinal problem pre- 
isfactory claim situations, disagree- — sented. 
its, and misunderstandings which seem Any such conference should be made 




















to plague buyer, seller, and middleman up entirely of business elements with gov- 
alike ; ernments playing no direct part, the NRB 

Xeference was made to the improvement — said 
the qua ility ot Malayan rubber since last Then the April issue of “Natural Rub- 
fall that has been arriving in this country, ber News” included a letter, dated Marc! 
but the Mal lavan problem was considered 13, addressed to Warren S. Lockwood, 
to be only a part of the whole picture. president, Natural Rubber Bureau, trom 
\mong the basic problems mentioned to W. J. Sears, vice president, The Rubber 
be handled by such a conference were: Manufacturers Association, Inc., and R. D 
(1) The adoption by all three elements Young, president, Rubber Trade Associa- 
of the business of a uniform grading svs- tion of N. Y., in which reference was 
tem was recommended. The Rubber Manu- made to the above-mentioned suggestior 
facturers Association type samples art for an international meeting for discussing 
1 more generally than any other meas- type samples, packing and marketing pro- 
stick, but they are by no means in cedures and other matters of related in- 

roe use in all markets, it was said terest 
rded guess win not more than Sears and Young stated that the sug- 
lf oe is cod packers in each of the gestion for an international meeting of 





several pri ducing countries in the Far East this sort was considered and approved at 
had ever seen a set of official RMA type a joint meeting of the crude rubber com- 





samples mittees of the RTA and the RMA on 
It was emphasized that agreement should January 29, 1953, and that it was hoped 
he reached on one set of standards and that arrangements could be made for the 
the use of these standards in all markets meeting in New York within the next few 
both contractually and for quality months 
(2) Agreement was also called for on It is understood, however, that the Far 


standard contracts to cover each of the Eastern packers and shippers invited the 
ommon forms of transactions, i.e., f.o.b., RMA and the RTA to send representatives 
» the Far East during April or May, and 





& fC oete: te 
(3) Agreement on practical packing that these associations replied that the 
specifications which can be followed by time was not convenient. 


Humphreys Sees Continued Industry Boom 


H. FE. Humphreys, Ir., chairman of the fully as large a portion of the total as it 
board, United States Rubber Co.. told that has in the past. You can see that we di 
ompany's stockholders at the annual meet- not expect any appreciable turndown it 
ing in New York, N. Y., April 21, that as business this vear. In fact, we plan to 
he industry approaches 100% civilian out- continue our modernization and expansiot 
put again, with government controls re- program at about the same high level as 
noved, the outlook is for even greater vol last vear when we had capital expenditures 
ume than during the so-called “defense t $26 million. 
boom.” “Competition in the rubber business ts 

“We expect the industry to sell 93 mil- becoming keener, requiring greater sales 
lion civilian automotive tires. an increase effort and greater sales expense. But, with 
ot 13% over 1952,” he said. “We also look much more freedom from government con- 
or increasing demand for foam rubber trols, there is a stronger incentive at all 
mattresses and cushioning, rubber foot- levels of management to improve operat- 





wear, chemicals and plastics. In line with ing efficiency and quality, so as to 


the general high level of industrial activitv. ever better products to customers.’ 
business should remain good in conveyor Mr. Humphreys said that his company 
belts, hose, extruded and molded items and was optimistic about the future of syn- 
other ia a il rubber products. thetic rubber and was happy to notice that 
“In all of these lines of business, U. S. President Eisenhower has asked Congress 


Rubber is prepared to produce and sell to enact legislation authorizing the dis 
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government owned synthetic 


posal of 
plants to private industry. 

We hope Congress will pass enabling 
legislation within the next few months so 
that synthetic rubber will take its proper 


{ - in our economy as soon as possible,” 
he ach led. 

le sounded a note of caution, 
relating to the international 
n rubber, labeling 


veing discussed bs 


however, 
m proposals 
commodity agreements ¢ 
the “buffer stock” plan 
the International Rubber Study Group, “a 
scheme for worldwide control of natural 


) 
} 


rubber prices.” 
‘The ‘buffer stock’ plan would be equiva- 
o a subsidy program on an interna- 
tional basis,” he declared “It would mean 
reased costs for rubber in the end. T 
costs, plus the cost of tens ring the 
vram, would } 
sumer of rubber products in the gy ee ot 


igher prices. This means mainl 


passed o1 





“ee 


Firestone Opposes 





as he sailed 

_ the 
1 Coper 

en, aa a pitedsaee Conferenc 

Manufacturers in Paris, France, and 
also to tour Firestone plants abroad, 'Har- 
vey 5. Firestone, Jr., chairman of the board 
ft the company, betiinnet the 
buffer stock” plan for natural rubber to 
be presented before the Rubber Study 
Group; he endorsed the recommendation 
yf President Eisenhower that the — 
can synthetic rubber plants be sold to pri- 
vate industry. 

Mr. Firestone referred to testimony he 
had given before various Congressional 
committees since 1947, in which he urged 
that the synthetic rubber industry be placed 
inder the competitive free-enterprise sys- 


tem 


In a statement on 








Firestone 





1 


With regard to the “buffer stock” 

cheme, Mr. Firestone ely answers to 

three questions 6 ge A »y the Work- 
co Party of the Rubber Study Group in 
its deliberations prior to the May meeting 
of the Study Group in Copenhagen. These 
questions were: (1) Will there be a sur- 
plus of natural rubber in the predictable 
future? (2) Are measures designed t 
prevent a surplus both desirable and nec- 
essary? (3) What measures should he 
taken? 

While there may be surpluses of total 
rubber in 1953 and 1954 of about 72,000 
ong tons annually, and in 1955 of about 
98,000 tons, there will be none in 1956, it 
was said. During the 1953-1955 period the 
urpluses will be less than 5% of natural 
rubber production of 1,700,000 long tons 
ind cannot be called burdensome. deficit 
Mt 60,000 tons of rubber in 1957 may be 
expected, and this figure may increase to 
250.000 tons in 1960 

The best assurance of a continuing and 
stable market for natural rubber producers 
is the maintenance of a policy of allowing 
their products to sell at competitive prices 


ical) Consumer, since he consumes the lion's 
share of the world’s rubber cere 
‘As a nation, the United States should 
be vitally interested at the economic well- 
being of the Far [Eastern rubber product ing 
countries. This is essental if those cour . 
are to avoid Communist dominaton. But | 
do not believe that the best Way to do this 
is to demand the American consumer 
pay artificially high prices for rubber.’ 
It was revealed that U. S. Rubber es 
tablished another new sales record of more 








than $225 million during the first quarter 
of 1953, and earnings estimated to be 
at least $7 million, 12% ahead ot the figure 


for the same quarter in 
“Sales volume for the rest of tl 

will remain high,” Mr. Humphreys. said 

“Later quarters may not quite come 








the first; however, sales for the It 
year W probably surpass the record set 
in 1952 


Buffer Stock’’ Scheme 





their 
uct, 

modit) 
stock” 











continually more serious 1s the mat or 
cern 

Mr. Firestone said that measures de- 
signed to prevent surpluses of natural 
ber were 1 either desirable nor necessa 
because they \ the principles ot the 
oo erprise system, under 





iness and industry have 
In addition, estimates 
of world rubber consumption indicate that 
all the natural rubber produced during the 
next 10 years will fi ready market, pro- 
vided it is compet 1 uffer 


1 yriced . 
stock” pli 


vhich Amer 


grown and prospered. 








for natural rubber, while synthe 


would continue to be 
natural laws of supply and demand, might 
result in natural rubber losing a part 

its present market position, it was added 
\ny natural rubber acqu tired by a “buffer 


governed »\ rie 


stock ” is withheld from the market and 1s. 
therefore, not available to prospective buy- 
ers 

During the next 10 years the competition 
within the field of synthetic rubber will 


be keen to improve the uses to which it cat 
be put, its quality, and its price. If the 
producer ot natural 1 ul ish t 

in this progress they should, beginning a 
once, move to meet the competition of syn- 
thetic rubber. This policy can be met only 
by more efficient operation, by large-scale 
replacement of old, low-yielding trees with 
young, high-vielding stock, and by planting 


new areas, Mr. Firestone pointed out 





The solution of the situation is the « 
the American industry has always given, 
that is. let the forces of a free competitive 


market govern. Only in such manner wil 
progress be made, Mr. Firestone said 


conclusion. 


O’Neil Condemns International Politics in Rubber 


William O'Neil, president of The Gen- 
‘ral Tire & Rubber Co., keynoted his po- 
sition on the buffer stock proposal before 
leaving April 24 for the Copenhagen meet- 
Ing vs the Rubber Study Group by 
that international politics be divorced from 
tl business so that natural rubber 


asking 


the ru erly 

could seek its own level of demand. 
“You can’t erase speculators from the 

market, but the United States rubber in- 
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dustry has had enough bit 
with ward heeling on an int 
to want to force politics co mple te 
the natural rubber picture,” averred the 
General Tire president 

“With disposal of U.S. government syn- 
thetic plants imminent—and taking into ac- 
count the tremendous strides in synthetic 
rubber by private industry—the time has 
arrived when both rubber companies and 














producers are no longer faced with the 





gamble of the plunging and skyrocket 
price structure of natural rubber 
“For sound economic reasons alone, out 





industry simply can't afford to ex t eve 
7 a commodity whicl 
$1.26 a pound and 
pound, all within the 
ational politicos é 





U.S. Rubber Signs New 
Contract with URWA 


the United Rublx 
da new contract ol 
\ 5, which end- 





ed a two-day strike of 35,000 workers 
19 company 

, ll r ain im tore 
Will remain in torce 


It provides for two 





for employes 











Sivas Se. Se ae Ge 
three Vears Of sel e, i1D€ 111Zed 
procedures, and methods for negotiating 
] 1 ities 
v-hnanced 1c progran 
| spita med- 
1 1 
benents ror empioves 
nts. Full details of this 
wram have to be worked ou 


The walkout started on April 2. The old 
contract, extended for 24 hours by com- 
pany and union representatives in an effort 


to reach a settlement, had expired at mid- 





for several recesses, talks continued 
throughout t day and evening hours ot 

pril 2 and 3, even though the old contract 
had expired and workers had left their 


“ontract must he 
he 19 loc: 101 
ns a 60-day reopen 
ht to cancel the entiré 





1 settlement cannot be reacne 


DPA Tax Certificates 


Certificates for rapid (five-year) tax 
imortization were granted to firms in the 








rubber, plastics, and associated industries 


between March 4 and 19, by the Defense 
location, 


Production Administration. The 
the product or service, the total amount 
involved, and the percentage 
rapid tax amortization may be applied are 
given below: 
iplex Wire & fag Co., Newington, 
submarine cable, $1,999,000 at 05% 
Johnson & hi New Brunswick, 
Sa DP surgical sponge for the eiliear 
services, $214,600 at 40% 

New Jer rsey Zine Co. of Pa., Palmerton, 
Pa., titanium dioxide, $15,000,000 
‘nited States Rubbe Co, 
Mass., and Los Angeles, Calif., mili- 
pe tires, $1,583,728 at 40% and $690,- 

50% > respectively ; U S Rubber, 
Bristol, R. I., components for military end 


























s two ce ificates ), $34,653 at 50% 

id $13,957 at 50%, respectively 

Armstrong Cork Co., South Braintree, 
Mass., molded rubber products for de- 
ense use, $1,411,000 at 45% 

Lord Mig Co., Erie, Pa., ai parts 
S82,287 at 65 

Calo 
S73.055 at 

Croodvea 

Ariz., airs 





The Mansneld Tire & Rubber Co., Mans- 





& Exchange Commis- 











t ecu 

\ ch c¢ tes a Major Change 

STOCK t the c 

s H dent 
e stock trar volves 249,066 
s s ot Manstield stock, of which 237,600 
hares vned by The Gen & 
Rt i ] 





11.466 shares 


Mansthield management personnel pro- 
49.006 shares. at tl 


ses. te purchase 


200,000 share 











Ball Acquires Kent Plastics 
Ball Bros. Co., Inc., Muncie, Ind.. has 
cq 1 


a majority interest in Kent Plas- 


tics Corp., Evansville, Ind., in exchange 
i cash investment made in underwrit- 
ng an expansion of the plastics firm. 


Kent's management policies and person- 
nel will remain unchanged, it was an- 
sunced. The company, which employs ap- 
proximately 500 people, produces parts for 
the automotive and home appliance indus- 


tries 


232 


to which the 








the raiaaners A 
pointed to increase Ins 
and attendance at meetings. 
tee is ci mposed ot 


the March 15 issue of the Royle 
published by John Royle & Sons, 


Seiberling Annual Meeting 


Stockholders of Seiberling Rubber Co., 
\kron, were advised that the company 
now owns 99.4% of the capital stock ot 
the Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and that it expects to ac- 
quire 100% ownership in the near future. 
This announcement was made by J. P. 
Seiberling, president and chairman of the 
board, at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders on April 13. 

All directors of the organization were re- 
elected for another year. They are: J. P. 
sel i Guinther, company 
counsel; A. C. Blinn, T. Tyler Sweeny, 
H. P. Schrank, R. J. Thomas, L. M. Sei- 

i ! i Jones, company vice 


Willard P. Seiberling, 







its; and 
iouncing the company’s increased 
in the Canadian subsidiary, Mr. 
id previous ownership had 
mited to 84.5%. The change in status 
ight about by an offer to minority 
rs of the Canadian company to 
} the Akron 


their stock for stock i 
company on the basis of two shares of 
, 


parent company stock for one share of the 


( lan company stock. 
the directors at their annual meet 


April 20 returned all officers to 
i for another vear. Those re- 
P. Seiberling, resident 
he board: Mr. Schrank, 
har f production : 
vice president in charge 
‘homas, vice president and 
president and 
is secretary ; 


secretary-treas- 








I mes, vice 
P. Seibe 








assistant 


tant sec- 





Dessecker, assis 











staff. utgol 
H. Muehlstein 


nstitute activities dur- 





‘ received a rising vote 
is services to the group 
four vears. 

the panel discussion on 
he new speci cat n for scrap rubber is- 
Rubber Reclaimers Assoc 
he Institute appon ited a committee to study 
the specification d discuss them with 
committee was also ap- 
titute membership 
This commit- 
Saas kK. McElligot, 
Meehan, ae 

















hulman: Ric 


st in: al d George W ol ( ch, George Wi loc h 


Dayton Rubber History 


The history of the Dayton Rubber Co., 
Dayton, O., is the subject of a story in 
Forum 
Pater- 


son, N. 


on the 


Interesting background material 
company, its important decisions 
and its major products, is presented he- 
ginning with its inception in 1905. 

Dayton grew over the years from a one- 
story plant with 22 men to its present la- 
cilities of three plants with approximately 
3,000 employes, plus a controlling interest 
in a foam latex manufacturing concern. 
Its first major product, the low air pres- 
sure cord tire of 1923, is considered to 
have established Dayton’s reputation in the 
tire field. Since then the firm has entered 
into other fields, including printing, tex- 
tiles, specialties, and automotive belting. 

This diversity of products is a result of 
a company decision in 1920 to spread its 
activities over many fields. A general 
grouping of products finds most of them 
in the Reel able class which requires 
eplacement. The program formulated in 
that year provided for this type of pro- 
duction and, further, it specified that em- 
yhasis should be placed on rubber prod- 
cts engineered and developed as part of 
a machine or mechanical operation. 

The in terests of the company turned _to- 
ward synthetics in 1931, develoy 
ment of Dayco synthetic pan hg g 
rollers. The synthetic rubber material, pro- 
duced in collaboration with du Pont, te 
used in printing rollers as an improvement 
over natural rubber. At present, Dayto 
is one = the eight rubber compat nies which 
form Copolymer Corp. The company was 
ian in beginning the corporatior 
during World War II and has helped 
this capacity to develop “cold rubbe 
which has found wide application in many 


industries. 








Aerojet-General Corp. Formed 


Aer rojet Engineering  Corp.. \zusa, 
Calif.. and Crosley Motors, Inc., Cinei 
nati, O., have announced their merger int 
the Aerojet-General Corp. William O'Nei 
was elected president of the new firm. Mr 
O'Neil is also president thairman of 
the board of directors of The General T 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O., majority. st 
holder of both Aerojet and ( rosley. 
pre sidents of the consolidated company art 
D. A. Kimball and A. H Rude. Othe r 
othcers include F. W. Knowlton. secretary : 
T. S. Clark, treasurer: T. E. Beehan and 
R. e McKenzie, assistant secre 
I and W. E. Zisch, assistant secretary 
new organization, with a_ stated 
of $6,683,167, will manufacture 
units and plans in the future to 
produce the metal parts for JATO and 
other forward firing rockets 














yv-treas- 








Extra-Soft Gaskets 


Bolted steel storage tanks used by 
\rmy Engineers in combat areas for 
storing fuels, oils, and water are report- 
edly employing new extra-soft gaskets 
compounded of Hycar rubber to effect a 
seal between overlaps. The gasketing 
material was developed by Thermoid 
Corp., Trenton, N. J... in cooperation 
with the Engineering Research & De 
velopment Laboratories, Ft. Belvoir, Md. 

Special fillet radii bending gaskets are 
used to seal the horizontal seams of the 
tanks at points of stave overlap, while 
chine gaskets seal corner points and 
those areas at which three or more 
plates or segments overlap. Units which 
employ these gaskets are of capacities 
ranging from 100 to 10,000 barrels (420. 
000 gallons). 
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Quits Guayule Operations 


Intercontinental Rubber Co., Inc., 50 
Broad St.. New York 4, N. Y., in its 
recent report to shareholders announced 
that it had discontinued the production 
of guayule rubber on May 14, 1952, be- 
cause it had proved unprofitable; the 
company believes that only another 
national emergency would make possible 
profitable guayule production in Mexico. 
The company, therefore, is seeking a 
business that will profitably utilize its 
Torreon plant and its facilities. 

Liquidation of the oe property, 
wirich suspended operations in 1948, was 
also completed last year. Chuciuctace 
inadequate transportation, and_ scarcity 
of shrub in the area made future oper- 
ations unadvisable. The remoteness of 
the plant and its unsuitability for other 
industrial purposes discourage any busi- 
ness there. 

Intercontinental recently acquired the 
mining rights for three fluorspar de 
posits and is producing and offering for 
sale metallurgical grades of fluorspar. 

lhe company also reported that oper- 
ation of its Sumatra plantation last year 
resulted in an output of about 400 tons 
of natural rubber, a slight increase over 
1951 production. 


Nippon-Aires Agreement 


Nippon Titanium Co., Tokyo, Japan, and 
R. S, Aires & Associates, 400 Madison 
Ave.. New York 17, N. Y., have announced 
a joint technical assistance agreement to 
build a titanium oxide plant in Hiratsuka, 
ew The plant, designed by engineers 
of both firms, will manufacture several 
grades of the white pigment from waste 
blast-furnace slag at an expected rate of 
130 tons a month by the end of 1953 and 
double that production for next vear. The 
Aires organization will participate in the 
Japanese concern by stock ownersh‘p and 
vill continue to supply engineering services 
in expanding production and in making 
available new types of titanium pigments 
to the plant. 


Chemical Marketing Service 


Foster D. Snell, Inc.. 29 W, 15th St., 
New York 11, N. Y., has announced the 
availability of a chemical marketing serv- 
ice for market researchers covering in- 
formation on any particular chemical com- 
pany, chemicals, or specific industry. Called 
the CMR File Summary, the new service 
will be a compilation of material taken 
trom the company’s monthly abstract, 
The Chemical Market Report, and other 
marketing periodicals. 


Pratt & Whitney, West Hartford, 
Conn., has relocated its Chicago branch 
office in new, larger quarters at 4649 W. 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. This new 
building was specially planned and erected 
to provide better facilities for carrying a 
more comprehensive Chicago stock of reg- 
ularly listed P&W cutting tools and gages 
and to give adequate office area for the 
tactory-trained sales and service personnel 
associated with the large line of precision 
machine tools, cutting tools, and gages 
produced by Pratt & Whitney and its sub- 
sidiary, Potter & Johnston Co., Pawtucket, 


) 
as 
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Raymond C. Firestone (Left) and Harvey S. 

Firestone, Jr., Demonstrating Weight Differ- 

ences between New Tubeless Tire-Drop-Center 

Rim Combination and Conventional Tire and 
Rim Assembly 


Freedoms Foundations Honors 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Q., and its chairman, Harvey S. Firestone, 
Te. have received two honors from the 


Foundation. An honor medal in 
address category was awarded 
to Mr. Firestone for his talk, “The Bonds 
of Brotherhood.” The company was given 
the top award in the employe publicatio 

field, and Mary Kerrigan, supervising edi- 
tor tor the publications, 
sonal honor medal. J. E. 
president in charge of production, ac- 
cepted the award for the company from 
Vice President Richard Nixon at 
ceremonies at the Foundation’s |} 


V alley Fi ree, Pa: 


Freedoms 
the public 





received a per- 
Trainer, vice 





ters in 


Tubeless Truck Tire 


Firestone has devel ped a tubeless t 
tire and a one-piece, i 


which to mount the t 





weigh less than th 
tube type, contains an air-impe 
liner as a vulcanized par 
Tread, body and sidewall 
essentially the same as for tir 
although the bead construction of the tul 
less tire differs from convert tional vt 
The ne w drop-center rim is also said to be 
lighter than the present-type rim owing to 
a redetinn in the height of the ome 
The smaller flange affords sufficient force 
to secure the tubeless tire to the rim sine¢ 
the tire is assembled on to it by a force- 
taper fit. It is claimed that mounting the 
tire is much simpler with these products 
than with the conventional tire and rim 
The unit assembly of tubeless tire plus 
new rim is reported to permit a weight 
of approximately 360 pounds for a 
10-wheel tractor-trailer combination. 
present 9.00-20 tire and conventional rim 
weigh 170 pounds versus 134 pounds for 
the new assembly, thus saving 36 pounds 
per wheel. 
The new tire and rim can be made to 
hub and wheel mountings of trucks now 
in use and will give identical clearances 
between the wheel and the body of the 
truck as is now obtained 











saVvil g 





Tubeless Aircraft Tire 


The first tubeless tire for the main wheels 
of aircraft, also developed by Firestone, 
has reportedly been successfully flight 
tested by the Navy after having been sub- 
jected to 200 simulated landings in the 








company’s laboratories. The new tire is 
made of nylon fabric with a special bead 
construction, similar to that employed on 
passenger Cars, to seal the tire to the 





rim. The main significance of this devel 
ment is said to be the possible elimination 
and space 


of time, money, 
military for purchasing, 
storage ot tube Ss. 





saving of seven 
lepending on the 
tires used, may be 





I 
: : : ; 
these tires since each tire is said to be 
20% lighter than the postwar rayon tire 
. . arat : 
and tube of compara le size 


Material mains Clinic 


\ traveling clinic, 
Material Handling 
co pe ratio wit! 
New Jerse \ Peel 
Material Handli 

the Hotel Statler 
on June 10. First in a 


) eid in other major 











Pe and 
clinic Will attempt to 








a better understanding - 
lication of material t 
to industrial problems 
TE -(é “k 
ve re | 
concurrently, trucks 
floor trucks, and by 
conveyors, g. Six 
spec ialists aré ex 
pected to be lestions 





from the audience 


Rubber- Metal pigeon Firm 


ring , Ne Wal k, N J has 





\ six-page, pocket -s1 
presents formulae, const 


version factors usetul 





1 . 
has been made available by 
Pangborn om Hagerstown, Md. In 
cluded in this Calculator is information 


on shot and grit sizes, lae for dust 





control work, guides termining 
tank capacities in lons, and metric 
measurements and conve tactors 





Arrowhead Rubber Co. is expanding 
its Long Beach, Calif., plant to add 20,000 
additional square feet of floor space and 
facilities to the factory, according to C. W 
Froude, general manager. It was reported 
that a large percentage of the total produc- 
tive capacity of the Arrowhead plants goes 
into silicone ruuber-impregnated fit 
products used on military and commercial 
airplanes. Arrowhead is a division of Na- 
tional Motor Bearing Co 


verglass 
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General Tire’s chemical di- 
operate the plant. 


foam-rubber operation is expected to 


‘ilities. 


























































IX he in full production by midsummer. 
al i App intme nt ot Harold Harmon as works 
manager of the Marion division was als 
O ed by Mr. O'Neil. 
\eapp ed directors are: W., C. F Process retooling of Marion facilities 
1, al F. O'Neil, W Fouse ready started. First shipments of 
a tit products to be manufactured have 
Y > been completed through puilot-plant 
so yperat s at General's Wabash and Lo- 
| I gans t plants 
é ( 
ore naaist Air dia for Trucks 
()y : as developed 
; (Neil, vice preside a I spring tor trucks 
2 “ations : Mir Kimball, M an flated rubber 
t | I O'Neil, and H \. Be s tically controlled at- 
S1( S Vl. G. O'Neil. exe et i ts between the 
{SSIs e pres | SS. rk. vehicle and re 
s \l Kno st r | lt ion oO Is Ve 
1 . | es | iSsis . tlie idva s claimed 
rl reduced 
| ( s so { A. Ai . velg cush ed . reduced \ 
s . ] i ssis onger re t present, t 
S ~ available only for tandem-axle t 
1} g . ers \\ Q idapti eet rt] es are 
Co Ne said () sales ¢ st qua hy ( esting stage 
r 1953 ¢ ) 13% t I 
—izZo WU fits 2.09% es 
+) v eS ) ] 
(; < al levis 
tions Huber at Gates Technical Club 
Colas apy eres 1On2 
S14] ),27 I est i t ' ee In a rece monthly me et- 
500.7% a « 1957 xalec< ¢ g thie f tA. ‘Anical 
01447 : Club at t] se Hotel, Denver, 
Wes ae = secret y and : ; Col Hans Hube ] sident ot ip M. 
sel since 195] ‘ t oa Huber Ce _ spoke on the 
| l, s et rt a : ~ aes, eae 
OO a : a story ibed it as one 
2 * a y pe eas i ‘( Gestraction of 
1 1940. fy mW s s st \ ' 
and “ t\ General subsid : st ot natural re- 
Aerojet-General Corp. and General Tele-  “°Urces 1 egligence. Fc 
dio, Ii t it the ext chapter 
Nad ee SO Se ae \ uld he Hed with 
irtn — e 1043. andling 2 ; ! the elds Tt SO- 
wick: compat col and science. In honor of his talk 
Hill S a me M K Vas sented with a life mem- 
’ : - ers! the Club 
i s eas S dep S 1945 ‘ 
Expansion Plans Accepted 
The directors at their annual meeting New Sales mnpeneitian 
10m oe “ ger tac gy tedicigen Catena? Felix F. n, Castle Heights Ave. 
oid pl fe , gg = se ; . Nyack, N. ee organized The IS F. 
Major steps Rarer Salamon Co, to act as man iufacturers” rep- 
pansion program, the trar tive on selec ted chemicals. The prin- 
; sale « General’s stock C1 area Of Operations will be southern 
Ma shell Tice & Ruther C. ‘ Connecticut, Metropolitan New York, New 
ta = 
: “1y aistincurien, J€rsey, and tne eastern section of New 
- the sae ork State. The company at present is 
ps re pean Tetons representing Beacon Chemical Industries, 
f Ta Tat Inc., Cambridge, Mass. Other chemicals 
ee ee, v for rubber, plastics, and related in- 
I's rest in Shancheld oe dustries, will be added by Salamon. 
shares of common stock. and the . For more than 20) years Mr. Salamon 
; creer 1ad been employed by Binney & Smith Co. 
and had been in charge of sales of the 
rubber — c mmpour iding accessories depart- 
ment. In his new capacity he will par- 
ticularly interested in the development of 
new and improved materials and the im- 
provement of processing operations. 
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Sharples Chemicals, Inc., 123 S. Broad 


SE. “pre phia 9, Pa., has announced 
that R Soak N. Williams has been as- 


j 


signed 


oe 


to its Chicago regional sales office. 
service a midwestern territory and 
mut of St. Louis. 

ead C. Waterman has been assigned 
to the company’s New York regional sales 
office and is currently on special assign- 


ments 


wn 


Moving Western Headquarters 
The 


administrative 


Western Division of Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., will shift to Santa 
Clara. Calif.. from Seattle, Wash.. ac. 
cording to General Manager Irvin ( 
Smith, 

The division will construct a central 


headquarters building 
St., Santa Clara. 


20 general administratiy 


administré itive 
790 Lafayette 
( comp etion about 


and statf department personnel will be 
transferred to the new location from Seattl 

Site of the new building is adjacent t 
the company’s plant and a short distant 
from Monsanto's most recent major *ex 
pansion project at Avon, Calif., where 
a new plant for the production otf sul 
phuric acid, in partnership with Tid 
Water Associated Oil Co. recently started 


with capacity 
Pacific Coast 


phenol 





production. A plant, 


sufficient to serve Monsanto 
customers as well as Monsanto's own re- 
quirements, also is under construction at 


\von. 


Other recent expansions include 





for the 


facilities at Long Beach, Calit., 
manutacture of Lustrex Brae day atl 
Krilium soil conditioner. A plant for the 
manufacture of vanillin has just been com- 
pleted in Seattle. 

Seattle will continue to be sales and 
production headquarters for Monsanto's 


adhesives, industrial resins, and 
products tor the lumber and _ ply- 
Total Monsanto employm 


ply wood 
related 
wood field. 


in Seattle is now 160, as compared 
116 1951. 

The Midwest sales office of Monsanto 
Texas Division, now at Akron, O., has 
been moved to the 


company’s sales offices 
Union Commerce Bldg., | 
Haslanger, general 


in the 
O., according to R. U. 
manager of sales. 








John Clopton, the division’s Midwest 
sales representative, said the move will 
permit better servicing of the increasing 
number of customers for the division’s sty- 
rene, vinyl chloride, and acrylonitri 
monomers. 

The — are widely used in_ the 
manufacture of plastics, synthetic rubber 
paints, sl and synthetic fibers 

Werkheiser in New Post 

Robert L. Werkheiser has been named 

Chicago representative for Monsanto's in- 


dustrial resins sales department and wil 
service customers in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, as well those in Chicago. Werk- 
heiser has been in the division’s researc! 


department since 1949. Before joining Mon- 
santo, he was a research chemist with In- 
terlake Chemical Co 


Safety Glass Innerlayer Output Up 


A 30% expansion in the production of 
Saflex vinyl butyral film for use in the 
manutacture of satety glass for the auto- 
mobile industry has been announced. by 


Mass. This ex- 
production increase 
year on the same 


Monsanto at Springfield, 
pansion follows a 20% 
completed earlier this 
material. 
The plastic 
uated green-tinted sheets. 
facturers then laminate 
glass layers to produce 


produced in clear or grad- 
The glass manu- 
the film between 
shatterproof win- 


dows and windshields. 
lhe company, which reportedly supplies 
60% of the domestic market, has indicated 


that the increased use of glass in cars, and 
also legislation requiring the use of safety 
glass in windshields have made this ex- 
pansion necessary 
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Chemical Plants Dedicated 


The conversion over a seven-year pe riod 
yf the farming community of Calvert City 

Ky., into an industrial center was com- 
pleted \pril 18 by the dedication of three 
new chemical plants. The plants are the 
$8,000,000 chlorine-caustic soda facilities 
of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.; the $10,- 
000,000 calcium carbide and acetylene gen- 
Carbide Co., 





erating plant of National ( 
division of Air Reduction Co.: and the 


$6,000,000 vinyl chloride plant of the B F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Directors and officers of the firms and of 
‘ntral Railroad, as well as 





the Illinois Ce 
Governor Lawrence Wetherby, toured the 
plants following the ceremonies 

| Goodrich — facilities manufacture 
vinyl chloride monomers for shipment to 


the company's pli ints at 
and Louisville, Ky., for 
Geon resins. Raw materials for the pro- 

ction of the monomer are obtained by 
pipeline from the nearby plants of the 
other two companies. The Goodrich plant 
under the direction of Tom B. Nantz be 
gan operations in February and is expected 
0 attain its full production capacity dur- 
summer months. 


Avon Lake, B® 


conversion into 


ino the 
Ing Tie 


Hycar Rubber Valves 


than 1,000,000 liquefied petroleum 
s regulators have been manutactured by 
ischer Governor Co.. Marshalltown, Iowa, 
using inner valves made of Hycar, a prod- 
t Goodrich Chemical. The Hyear rub- 
ber compound, which selectively adheres 
valve stems, was developed by 
\ssociated Rubber, Inc., Quakertown, Pa. 
Nylon fabric diaphragms coated with Hycar 
are also used in these pressure-reducing 
units for rural propane or butane gas tank 


1 


fuel systems 


\lore 





to brass 


Rubber-Bottom Golf Bags 
\tlantic Products Corp., Trenton, N. J.. 
is currently producing a golf bag, Par- 
Bag, made of rubber conipounded with 
Goodrich Chemical’s Good: rite Resin 50. 
The molded rubber bottom guaranteed 
uuitlast the bag itself, is ciaimed to have 
improved hardness, abrasiou, and wear re- 
properties due to the addition of 
natural rubber compound 


sistance 
the resin to the 


used 
Explains K-700 


The function of Good-rite K-700 (sodium 
poly. icrylate ) as a basic ingredient in soil 
conditioning agents is reported by Good- 
rich Chemical to be similar to that of the 
naturally occurring polyuronide compounds. 
The polyuronides are produced in the soil 
in minute quantities by oxidation and bac- 
terial breakdown of the organic matter: 
ti bind together clay particles into ag 

ates and stabilize existing aggregates 


which were tormed 
velopment ot Good-rite 
nomical substitute for 
a result of the company’s research progran 
to determine new uses, methods of appli- 
cation, and handling procedures for sub- 
stances useful in the soil conditioner in- 
dustry 


Adhesives Dispensing Tube 
sond Adhesives Co 


iarketing several of its 
type of collapsible tube 
ot tube has a needle- 
ing cement in a very 
the tube is expected 1 
operations hic] 
spaces or on small object 
ilable in 





are presently aval 
Cag 
including 


cemen 


tainer, 


neral-} surpose adhesives of the Goodyea 
Tire & Rubber Co.. for which Bond 1s 
East Coast distributor. 


Stanley H. Holmes Co., 440 N. Sac- 
ramento Blyd., Chicago 12, Ill., manutac- 
turer ot hydraulic presses, rotary stock 


cutters. crude rubber bale cutters, and 


sponge rubber vulcanizing presses, has 
leased additional space in varate build 
las relocated 





ing near its malt 
the assembly are 
The extra facilities were 
apace with the 
tion during past 

Stanley H. Holmes, 
pany 





Ww quarters 
needed to keep 
steady increase in produc- 
months, according to 
president of the com- 





Stein, Hall & Co., 
\ve.. New York, N. Y., was awarded 
City ot New York Certificate of Business 
Merit by Mayor Vincent R. Impelliteri at 
a recent presentation ceremony at = City 
Hall. Morris S president ot the 
company, I 
proclaimed, 


Inc., 285 Madi 1 





Rosent thal, 
accept ed the Certificate, whic 
“Signal honor and recognition 
to Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., for eminent 
paranoia service, for distinguished con- 
tribution to the economic welfare of t 

people of the City of New York, and for 
playing a vital role in the commercial de- 
velopment of the City of New York for 


le past /O years.” 


Schwartz Chemical Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., has appointed as its West 
Coast distributor Plastics Materials Sup- 
ply Co. 9156 E, Las Tunas Dr., Temple 
City, Calif. The supply company will han 
dle Schwartz’ complet te line of “Rez-N- 
Brand” products, which include coating 
materials, dyes, cements, and cleaners for 
plastic fabricators. 





Goodrich'’s New Vinyl Chloride Monomer Plant, Calvert City, Ky. 
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by cultivation. The de- 
K-7(4) as an eco- 
these compounds 1s 





Phobond #20 and #30, 





Nylon Knife Slitting Rubber Sheer 
on Steel Calender Roll 


Nylon Knife 








be used. One disadvan ered 
\V their use is the frequent sharpening 
- } 
equired t Dest results 


New Converse Warehouse 








To hat more efficiently ising 
lemand its waterproof, s] at] 
letic, and fashioned rubber footwei on- 
verse Rubber Co., M: ude I - iss., ntly 
acquired a four-story buildin: JOS- 

Mass., usc )TI- 


ton Ave 
; 


as 


Medford, 





square feet 


pS ly t 






mevehonulise 
Converse 


house also 





housed stocks forme 
overflow points 

\coquisition 
a substantial 
1 


en plant of 


a space at the Mal- 
Rubber. This space 
tor Manutac 


nabling Converse to 





oo 
SOLeLV 
turing 
CTCast 


+) } 1) 1) 
tised CallVas alle 


purposes, 


the output f its 








The Flek Corp., 2 E. 37th St., Los 
Angeles 58, Calit., as been appointed by 
Visking Corp., Terre “He iute, Ind., its West 
Coast distributor ot extruded layflat tubi 
made from Kel-F tluorochlorocarbon res- 
ins. The distributor will have available a 
full range of widths and thicknesses trom 
0.002- to 0.010-inch of both plasticized 
and unplasticized types of the material, 
which is marketed under the name Trithene 


235 














Safety Council Awards 


National Safety Council, 
Ill., has announced the 1952 award win- 
ners for the annual Rubber Section safety 
contest. The Council states that 153 con- 

nts operated 410,514,000 manhours for 
year, during which time 2,085 in- 





were experienced This hgure repre- 
a 12% decrease in injuries as com- 
with that for the 1931 contest 





final cumulative average accident- 


contestants was also 





equency rate for all 

\ by loc ‘than t of the previous 
contest, marking the first decrease in the 
past three years ot ition The de- 








“tt 
rity 


new 


ributed to greater familiz 
the equipment used by 
the contest 
Section 





satety conte st is 


isions depending ot 

* exposure 
follows: Division 1, 
1 i 2, 200,0000-400,000 : 
100.000-200,000 : Division 4, 





ver 400,000 


Division 3, 








50,000-100,000: Division 5. unde: r 50.000 
Final and = accidet bee cy 
ites rs in the various divisions 
Divis ] ir Tire 

& R 1 

Aki 
Div 











Di 
Rubhe 
Hous 
States Rubber Co., Mila t. 0.64 rate 
Divisio for | ce, all wit! 
es or | 1 ( 1] 
.. Lort i svill 
fee U itucl Cont 
h Cor 
) < 5 1] < ) lw 





Go ivea : ot \ Goodyear, 
New Bedford plant; Goodyear, Luxem- 
bourg nd Ideal Roller &* Mig. Co., 
{ go The certific for the perfect 


C 
Lobl Mfg Co., Mid- 


Award of Honor for Firestone 


A record accident frequency rate of 1.8 
as earned for Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., the highest honor in in- 


dustrial safety, the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Award of Honor. The award, pre- 
sented on a company-wide basis, marks 
the seventh time in eight years Fire- 


Chicago, 





stone has received this safety honor. 
new rate represents a decrease of 7.5° 
over the previous record which was set by 
Firestone in 1951 and is well below. the 
national average of 5.9 accidents per mil- 
lion manhours worked. In order to qualify 
for the award, industries must record 
frequency and severity rates of at least 
40% «and 30% respectively, below the 
national average Firestone’s 
9% below par for frequency 
for severity 


rates 


and 


figures 
were 


38% below 


New Firm Producing Coated 
Fabrics and Diaphragms 





Durotlex, Inc.. new entry into the syn 
thetic diaph iragm and coated fabric field 
d production in its plant at Buena 

isti Heading the new corporation 
is President erly 


Edward ©. Hemes, to 

l a 
Vulcan Rul 
aS SOM 


Heme 
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Tread and Sidewall Patching 
Material 
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aunty Contracts Awarded 


Armed s Textile & Apparel Pro 
curement ry, 111 E. 16th St, New 
York 3, recently announced the 








awal of the following contracts for 
insulated rubber combat boots: Hood Rub- 
ber Co., Watertown, Mass., 82,000. pairs, 
value, $948,450.60, Goodyear Rubber Co., 


14,000 pairs, $159,460: 
(welders’, divers’, and 


Middletown, Conn., 
protective clothing 


hatter) room): Fibre-Metal Products Co., 
Chester Pa., 275, $2,315.95; Olympic Glove 
Co., New York, 750, $2,443.50; American 


Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass., 2,205, 


$14,736.60: Hodgman Rubber Co., Fram- 
ingham Mass., 4,273, $60,002.53; Morse 
Diving Equipment Co., Boston, Mass., 
520, $23,736.70; Diving Equipment & Sup- 
ply Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 200, $11,710: 
Lite Mfg. Co., Inc., New York, 1,800, 
$26,460: United States Rubber Co., Wash 


ington, Ind., 330, $28,912.30 


T he 


Goodyear Aircraft Changes 


The subcontract projects sales depart- 
ment of Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron, 
QO., has been reorganized in that a tield 
representative at Seattle, Wash., has been 


established and the responsibilities of tour 


statf representatives in the Akron. sales 
offices have been realized. The move is in- 
tended to provide service to aircraft man- 
ufacturers along the pattern followed by 





the parent firm’s approach to the automo- 
ive industry. 

Those men involved in the changes in- 
clude W. F. Luce, now responsible fo 
sales, service, and project coordination in 
his newly created Seattle post; F. W 
Poses responsible for canopy and lami- 


tes sales ; G. R. 
sales: G. R. Galehouse, 
and developmental 

responsible for all contract 
the department 


metal prod- 
sondolite al 


na Beaumont, 
ucts 
engineering 
Nl Flossie, 
administration for 


| 
sales: and 


Ben 


The field representatives in New York 
N. Y., Wichita, Kans., and Los Angeles, 
Calit., will remain unchanged. All per- 
sonnel wi u report to D. esige nan- 
ager of the department 


Promoted by Dayton 





Dayton Rubber ( Dayton, O., has 
Pci two of its executives. Paul J 
Mayle, comptroller, has been named _ vice 
president and assistant secretary. Myron 
S. Kem, chief accountant, has been ad- 
— to comptroller and assistant  sec- 

M: le slg be responsible for the ad- 
ninistration of financial operation of the 
company, io cluding budget admini 








while Kem will handle all accounting 
‘edures, including internal audits and 
col trols. 

Mayle has been with Dayton since 1933 
He eke rly was secretary-treasur ) 
MeClaren Rul ber Co., Charlotte, N. ¢ 

Kem came trom Wall, Cassel & Crone- 
weg, a public accounting firm, in 1937 


Seminar on Standardization 


John Gaillard, staff member of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association, will conduct 
a five-day private seminar on indu 


standar diy zat tion, starting June 22, 





I: Societics Bldg., New 
N . seminars have attracted 
resentatives of more than 100 compat 
since their inception in 1947; they t 
the usual procedure of lecture and subse 
quent discussion period. Futher informa- 
tion may be obtained from Dr. Gaillard, 
400 W. 118th St.. New York 27, N. Y 
Plastic Soil Conditioners 
The Midwest Institute of Park Execu- 
tives Educational Conference, held recently 
in Chicago, heard an address on_ plastic 


soil conditioners by Harry N. Stevens, di- 
biochemical research, the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. Mr. Stevens 
stated that although all the problems con- 


+ 


rector of 


fronting soil experts will take years to 
solve, many available compounds can con- 
tribute much toward eliminating — 


able soil conditions. In this respec he dis- 
cussed the uses for two plastic mi jaterials, 
sodium polyacrylate and calcium acrylate. 
in removing the hard crust from clay 
soils and in providing a load-bearing sur- 
face for dirt roads. 
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Naugatuck’s New Executives 


Several major organizational changes in 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 
States Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N. Y., were announced last 
month. 

Earle S. Ebers, sales manager of Kra- 
lastic and Vibrin resins, was named direc- 
tor of research and development to replace 
M. G. Shepard, who has retired. 

D. Lorin Schoene, manager of plastics 
development, was appointed assistant di- 


rector of research and development. 

Dr. Ebers joined U. S. Rubber in 1937 
as a research chemist in the general lab- 
oratories at Passaic, N. J., and for nine 
vears Was engaged in fundamental and 


applied research on rubber and_ plastics. 
. 1946 he became manager of plastics de- 
velopment for Naugatuck Chemical, and 
in 1949 he was appointed to the sales post 
he is leaving for his new assignment. 

Dr. Schoene started with the rubber 
company in 1939 as a chemist in the 
eral laboratories and shortly afterward 
was transferred to the Far East, wher« 

became a group leader in chemical de- 
velopment concerned with the processing 
of natural rubber latex. In 1942 he was 
made a research chemist for Naugatuck 
Chemical and in 1947 was named manager 
of organic research for the Division. In 
1951, Dr. Schoene was appointed manager 

f plastics development. 

Harold’ M. Parsekian, formerly sales 
manager for Marvinol vinyl resins, has 
been appointed sales manager for all 
plastics manufactured by the Naugatuck 
Division and will supervise sales for 
Marvinol vinyl resins, Kralastic styrene 
copolymer molding and extrusion pow- 
ders, Vibrin polyester resins, and other 

raw materials manufactured by 


gen- 


plastic 
the division. 

Mr. Parsekian joined Naugatuck 
Chemical in 1950 when U. S. Rubber 
purchased the assets of the chemical di- 
vision, Glenn L. Martin Co. He had 
been director of sales and technical serv- 
ice for this division. Mr. Parsekian is a 
member ot the American Chemical So- 


ciety, Commercial Chemical Develop- 
ment Association, Society of the Plastics 
Industry, and Society of Plastics Engi- 
neers. : 


Donald I. Fowler has been named_ to 
the new post of assistant sales manager 
of the latex and aqueous dispersions group: 
while Thomas D. Ramsey and Bradley A 
Smith have been appointed technical sales 
representatives on the West Coast: Law- 
rence H. hg aan technical sales representa- 
tive in the New York area, and Arnold P 
Paulk, ‘ee ical service manager at the 
Los Angeles plant. 

Mr. Fowler, with Naug 
since 1928, was formerly manager of the 
colloidal products research and develop- 
ment group. He has also been a research 
chemist in rubber chemicals, technical di- 
rector of two company-operated govern- 
ment plants, assistant development manager, 
and administrative assistant to J. P. Coe, 
vice president and general manager. 

_ Mr. Ramsey joined Naugatuck Chemical 
in 1946 and was formerly production en- 








atuck Chemical 


gineer at the Los Angeles plant. Other 
company posts he has held include chemist 
in the Naugatuck synthetic rubber plant 


and in the Lotol development laboratory 
and assistant to the sales manager. 

Mr. Smith, a group leader in the col- 
loidal products research and development 
with the Division since 
reviously he had been a chemical 
engineer for approximately six years with 
Firestone Rubber Co. and also did devel- 
opment work and chemical engineering for 


group, has been 


1951, Py 
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he past 


Earle S. Ebers 


firms. 


with Naugatuck Chemical 
y 10 years, was in the produc- 
ent at the Connecticut plant 
i years, rising from a 
inee to chief process engineer 
assistant to the sales manager. 

with 11 years’ service in the 
s previously chief chemist at 
company 
assistant control chem- 
Naugatuck 


rol chemist at the 
nine years he 
and latex 


ias been 


ith latex products 





and has represented the company on several 


technical sox 
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foam poe ber 
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a for 
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ground, in Jt 


it owns in tl 


According t 
will start lat 
devoted excl 
U. S. Koylo 

The Santa 
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third manufacturing 





‘ety committees. 


Another Foam Rubber Plant 

build a large, new 
plant in Santa 
increasing de- 


ver plans to 
manutacturing 
to meet he 

rubber products on the 
The company expects to : re ik 
ine, on 54 acres of land, which 
ie southern part of the yee 
) present plans, manufacturing 
e this vear. The plant will be 
usively to the 
n foam rubber products. 


\na plant will be the rubber 


Harold M. Parsekian 


manutacture of 


unit for 





r 


foam rubber products and its sixth major 
expansion for the mz anufacture of _Koylon 
foam since World War II. Other installa- 
tions are in Mishawaka, Ind., and i 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


Research Site Rejected 


April 15 announced its 
to purchase 


( 
ch 


U. S. Rubber on 
withdrawal from negotiations 
land in Emerson, N. J., on which a re- 
search center was to have been built. Ob- 
jections by residents of an adjacent com- 
munity to the proposed center, notwith 
standing company that 








assurances at no tac- 





tory buildings were to be erected, 
given as the reason for the change 
plans 


Parcells Promoted 


Charles H. Parcells has been appol ted 
i lustrial relati 





assistant 





He has ions work to 
several 2 nN Ss ( 
labor relations tor [ — las 








sistant production manager of the com- 
pany’s tire division, with 
New York. Dr. Cuthbertson 
ceeded as factory manager of tl 
Los 


Dr. Cuthbertson start 

















ber in 1936 as a re search che 
rose to assistant director 
sion’s development dep< 
before he was transf 

Mr. Adams has ived vi 1 
his business experience as a U. S. R 
employe in the Los Angeles area. ae 
ed 27 years ago and sul ysequet tly 


gressed through oe in t product ci 
department and as 
and general 
Until his rec 
reman ot 


division. 
general fo 
curing divisions at th 

Chester W. Ort has 
assistant divisional manager of the 
ern division of the U. S. Ti 
Mr. Ort. formerly 
Portland, Oreg., will establish 


1. + 
g piant. 
. - ee 
appointed 
west- 
division 


bak 


~ Tires 
manager at 
headquar- 


district 


aes 1 
where he 


ters in San Francisco, Calif., 
will give special emphasis to off-t 
road tires and their distribution. 

E. S. Morgan, district manager in 
Seattle, Oreg., succeeds Mr. Ort in 


Kennedy, assist 
Los Angeles, 


Seattle 


while D. E. 
ant district manager at 
succeeds Mr. Morgan | at 

Mr. Ort started with U. S. Rubber in 
1913 and has held many offices, includ 
ing those of branch manager, divisional 


Portland: 


sales manager, and district manager 

Mr. Morgan joined the company in 
1937 

Mr. Kennedy started with U. S. Rub- 
ber in 1948 

Three new district managers in the Mid- 
west, and two assistant district managers 
in the southern area were appointed last 
month in the U. S. tires division, as fol 
lows 





Edwin \ Murphy. 












rae ( g s \ s ites, H eton, N.Y and is | 

tS s; Harry E. Collins, as ifter assembly to facilitate matching ot 
g t t sales Ne lors the event of repair. Called the 
es . 1 i lin “Yankee, t was exhibited at the World 


at Madi 


mn Square 


























k sales at Kansas City (; in late February 
‘ ( st inate () 
1 H ; Rubber-Plastic Wheels 
_N. C, has been transfc An assembly of rubber and plastic is cur- 
» San Antonio as assistant district mat ently being used in the p1 ‘tion of laws 
oC nik r wheels by the a Stove ( 
Be. . Ick salesma Newa N. J. The plastic wheel is molded 
\tl is bx ssista stric In two se : Kralastic, a product 
ra i Naugatuck Chemical. The sections are riv 
t wether and assembled with a rubber 
9 inished wheel weighing 18 
. ) Ve i hnhisned whee Weighing ‘ 
Winton in New Post ; 
H: M{. Winton, training director for The wheel is said to be stronger and 
i goods divisi is be lighter than conventional cast-iron or alu- 
ami | ninum wheels. Various tests have been 
leve ducted on it, including temperature tests 
us it 16° F.; drop-tests with suf- 
Cle to bounce the wheel 10 feet: 
and application of 70 pounds of pressure 
ctive to wheels as they were rolled at 72 rpm. 
sales tor 60 hours over 14-inch lugs, with mn 
S idverse effects resulting. 
New Fiberthin Distributors 
NS U. S. Rubber has appointed United Tent 











& Supply Co. Los Angeles, Calif., and 
‘ol Tent & Awning Co., Denver, 
Day and Delehaunty Advanced Colo., distributors of its tough, lightweight, 


as Fiber- 








dward T. Day has been named m Hexible waterproof fabric known 
branch sales for the mechar } new distributors will maintain 
¢ Ay ted at the same he material at their respective 


present 













































a» 
. This purchase 
2? as been associater ine with the company policy of ob- 
siness since 1911. He taining suitable plant locations in advance 
vis 1937 a if the time they may be needed 
il inage 1949. | 
stn :  responsiD New Directors for Employe Relations 
( itv. sales y g vneels on- 
eve d eva 9 ink 2, : ] N. Hart has been named director 
covering, printers’ materials. et: of employe relations for the Goodrich com- 
His Ss ittsburgh is H. A pany in the United States. In the new as- 
Lu por goatee at that heanc signment Hart, formerly acting directo 
f personnel for the company in Akror 
responsible for all em- 
i except union rela- 
\ n Goodrich in 1945 
“Fisk B the business research de- 
7 | hz been a faculty 
University, and di- 
Bass s for the Ohio Depat t 
ry 
, R assignment Hart succeeds 
s irector of emplove rela- 
9g 195], whe becomes staff 
| President Le W. Keener 
n ity for special companv 
ects Ke FF. with the company 
Another Plastic on ewig ~ been manage r ot the Goodr 
lant in Los Angeles before returning t 
A Stic s being built by Rocl Akr headquarters 
teller Sy Ss. duar 4 I Ro h He Cente r, D D. Xeic] OW | is been Mm the dir¢ - 
‘i \ features a body le fron tor of union relat for company’s 
File S il polvester res ’ ms in. the States 
x] Naugatuck Chemical Divisio chow joined Goodrich in 1925 and 
e s ted im ed f r four vears in the Akron tire division 
to g that seats passengers was named division staff superintendent 
nd ee wheel sé I 1935 he became director of the emplove 
The plastic body is claimed to be toug tt program in Akron and in 1937 
ind capable of withstanding cor joined the industrial relations department. 
rable abuse wit t damage, but easily being appointed manager in 1941. In 1946 he 
nomically repaired if knved it # to the vice president 
: at in ue. Mactan: ES : 








Tubeless Tires for Jets 


SUCCE sstul 


Goodrich has announced the 





completion of preliminary flight tests on 
high-pressure tubeless tires for combat jet 
aircraft. The tires had been previously 


tested under simulated landing conditions 
in a laboratory at times the rated load 
ot the tire 


similar 


The tubeless airplane tire ts } 
» the com- 


basic construction principles t 
1 ] ire tor passenger cars. A 
laver ot rubber inside the tire seals it 
and ridges molded on the outer side of the 
1 prevent loss of air around the 
Special wheels featuring an 
seal are used with the aircraft tir 
an airtight chamber between tire 


’s tubeless tir 








bead 


flange. 






and wheel. 

Advantages claimed for the new aircraft 
tire over conventional types with tubes are 
r takeoffs and land 








safer high-speed 
lighter weight, simplification of assembly 
and maintenance, and storage space saving 


i 
due to the absence of tubes. 


Moisture-Prcof Zipper 


Goodrich’s pressure-sealing zipper, con- 
sisting of a pair of rubber lips which fold 
over the metal teeth of an ordinary zipper, 
are being used successfully on detachable 
plastic rear windows of two 1953 
vertibles. Use of this fastener is claimed 
to facilitate ease of removal of the windows 
while keeping out moisture, dust, and dirt. 
Fabricating costs of installing the zipper 
are reportedly reduced, and the use of 
rubber lips of matching body tones con- 
tributes to the appearance of the car. 


con- 


Goodyear Promotes Two 


Announcement has been made of two 
promotions in the chemical division of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 

John E. Warner has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the division’s St. Louis 
office, and Robert FE. Kann, district man- 
ager tor the Chicago area. 

Warner joined Goodyear on the pro- 
duction squadron. He later became 
sales trainee specializing in paints in the 
chemical division and in 1950 was named 
special representative to Chicago. 

Kann became associated with Goodyear 

1951 as special representative in the 
chemical division's Midwest district  of- 
fice in Chicago. He has had wide experience 
in the rubber industry. 











a 





Tire Treads of Polyester-Diisocyanate Rubber 


Goodyear announced that it is testing a 
control tire with tread sections made of 
Vulcollan-type polyester-diisocyanate rub- 
ber. Reported results after 5,000 miles of 
driving indicate that from two to five 
times greater wear resistance than the 
best tread rubber heretofore produced can 
be expected of the material. Economic pro- 
duction of raw material for its manufac- 
ture, and improved qualities of resilience 
and adhesion are problems which must be 
solved before the new composition can be 
used in large quantities. 


Pliolite S-5 Paints 


Goodyear recently published a 12-p 
illustrated booklet of helpful hints and 
recommendations on painting around home 
and farm buildings with paints containing 
Pliolite S-5. Surface preparations anc 
application procedures are recommende 
for stucco, brick, shingles, con 
crete blocks and metal surfaces, 
ind plaster walls. 








asbestos 


floors, 
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Rubber Guard Posts 


tensile rubber guard posts, 
ifactured by Goodyear, have been in 
| at a dangerous traffic 
it wahoga Falls, O. The 
ot yjlow rubber 
fitted over an 18-inch steel tube 
imbedded into 
extends only a few inches above 
nermitting the rubber tubing to take 
ll impact in the event of vehicle col- 
It is hoped that the new posts will 
either bend sufficiently to allow a vehicle 


intersection 





posts consist 


which is 
concrete. The steel core 
ground, 


the 














) ride over them or slow the vehicle 
é h to prevent serious injury to its 
ccupants 


Grounding Strap 


A grounding strap for dissipating static 
es which build up on ea vehicles 
ng produced by Goodyear’s St. Marys, 
Q., plant. Made of abrasion aia syn- 
thetic rubber especially compounded to be 
conductive to electricity, the strap is ave ail- 
able in 20-inch and 28-inch lengths, either 
one or two inches wide. It can be bolted on 
any normal chassis and can be extended 
by means of a fastened chain or wire to 
compensate for wear. 








Extra-Long, Single-Flight Conveyor Belt 


One of the world’s longest, single-flight 
conveyor belts has been put into operation 
at U. S. Steel’s Fairless Works in Morris- 
ville, Pa. Built by Goodyear, the four-foot 
wide belt measures 5,500 feet from begin- 
g to end and is constructed of especial- 
ly compounded synthetic rubber and rayon 
fabric. This conveyor carries coke weigh 
ing 30 pounds per foot of belt and register- 
ing temperatures of approximately 250° F. 
from the coking plant to the blast furnace $ 
at a rate of 300 feet per ml nute with a ca- 
pacity rate of 400 tons per hour. 





Wyrough & Loser, 801 Broad St. Bank 
sIdg.. Trenton 8, N. J., has been appointed 
sales agent to the rubber industry in the 
Middle Atlantic States and New England 
for Shanco Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
ah nawanda, N. Y., manufacturer of ther- 
mosetting phenol-formaldehyde resins 
known as “Shanco Process Resins,” among 


which are included rubber additives. 


Charles W. Kline has named 
New England division manager for Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge. 
Mass., and will be responsible for the en- 
ire New England sales force. Mr. Kline, 
h the company 17 vears, was industrial 
representative in the New York area from 
1936 to 1944 and next was product manager 
i the belting department. 


been 








“ Chemical Corp., New York. 

Y., Has opened it Industry, Pa., a new 
storage and shipping terminal to give im- 
Proved service to customers in the Pitts- 
burgh area. The 15-acre terminal includes 
more than 214 million gallons of storage 
acilities for acetone, alcohols, ketones, and 
chemical products. 






The Baker Castor Oil Co., 120 Broad 
way, New York N. Y. has appointed 
Don S. Bolley evened director, and M. 
Smith director of commercial 
chemical development. Mr. Bolley was 
lormerly director of research, and Mr 
Smith, director of development 
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tubing, five feet long, 


Plastics Firm Formed 
Harry F. O'Hara and Edward W. 
Rowan have founded O’Hara-Rowan Rie 
sociates, an organization intended to assis 
desig! and developme: t it pli ist iC 
particularly in the packaging 
he Bassett Bldg 


ities for desigt 


in. the 
products, 
eld. The new firm, 1 
Summit, N. J., has fact 
and model making and reportedly will take 
full responsibility for the manufacture ot 
plastic products. O’Hara and Rowan were 
formerly secretary-treasurer and preside 
respectively, of Dillon-Beck Mtg. Co 


side, N. i 








Corrosion Testing Service 


( ; raope 





Kenneth a Associates, 
Pa.. Is offe 
to Merl rns of protective coatings and 
other corrosion control devices. The new 
provides for exposures of the cli- 





ring a corrosion testing service 


service 


ent’s products to various selected industrial 
atmospI eres. Tests will be conducted with- 
in the client’s plant and will attempt to de- 


termine obj al the merits of the man- 
ufacturer’s products. This new operation 
of the firm supplements its existing similar 
service to users of corrosi m-pr otective de- 
vices. 


Akron Presform Mold Co. is expand- 
ing its plant in Cuyahoga Falls, O. Its 
manufacturing facilities will be in 
by 15,000 nay feet with the addition of 
a two-story building at one end of the 
plant, and a newly built wing her 
end. These additions will give the plant a 
total of 35,000 square feet of manutactur- 
ing area. Presform makes aluminum forms 
for latex-dipped products, aluminum and 
steel molds, dies for rubber as well as 
plastics and various types of rubber work- 
ing machinery. 


creased 


John J. Bolger has 
sales office manager of Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
The post was recently created to strengthen 
cust ence relations, expedite deliveries, and 
establish efficient controls for servicing in- 
quiries and orders from customers and 
company personnel. Mr. Bolger has beet 
with the company 12 vears. Pr 
had been materials foreman. of 
(onstruction Co. 


been appointed 


> 
Bx ston 


P : e 
eviously 1¢ 


Walsh 


Martin Rubber Co., 
Branch, N. J., has added to 
man Anderson as chemist and productior 
control engineer and James Feehan as as 
sistant plant supervisor in charge of time 
tudy and methods. Mr. Anderson was 
formerly with Kentile Rubber Co i 
Mr. Feehan comes from Architectural Tile 
Co 


Jacques A. Arrouet h 
fabric development engineer of United 
a Rubber Co. textile division. with 

eadquarters in the company’s general of- 
New York, N. Y. Mr. Arrouet 
will he responsible for the development ot 
certain engineered end-use textiles. He is 
joining the company after recent 
experience with Collins & Aikman, where 
he was in charge of design and develop- 
nent of blended wearing apparel fabrics 
and was associated with the development 
of other special fabrics 


as been appointed 


fices in 


rubber 








Rubber Printing Plate Gum 


a 
Il., has developed a new printing plat 
based on Hycar ubber, a produc 
F. Goodrich ‘o., Cleve- 
land, O. Hycar 1s | 


Stereotyp¢ Eq uip! nent Co., Chicz 





} } r 
pbased ort 


precision-moid- 








ed into  extra-long-wearing = printing 
plates, The plates may be used for either 
letterpress or offset printing of an pe 

ch | cellophane iXpa I 





Polyethylene Price mannan 


\ price reduction of 3¢ a pound for mos 
resins and compounds has 
been announced by Bakelite Co., a divis 

of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
York, N. Y. This second reduction 1 
seven months represents an overall de- 
crease of 5¢ a pound since September 15, 
1952, and places the current price at 44¢ 
for a pound of those base resins sold 1 


the largest 





volume 


Acquires Upholstery Firm 


The sales offices and business o r Walt 
\W. Metzger, Inc., distributor of Koro 
upholstery material to the transporte 
rong have been a ‘quire d by the 








tics pr ucts division of The B. F. Good- 
ric] Cc a O. A. W. Ket lar has beet 
imed manager of the offices, and Mr 


to expand its 





a ™ ] 
tomotive neld 


hi trad 
Us TAC 


Richard A. Batson has 





\kron as senior staffman 
department of The Goodyear 
ber Co. Batson, who recentls 


tour of active duty with 
Force, jo ined Gor dye ar as 
sentative trainee Albany 
shortly after was named di 
tive there. He also 
resentative trainee and 
headquarters 
In Albar y. before 
ilitary service in July, 











Martin T. Dillon has been appointed 
manager of the New Y livisi 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge. Mass. Mr. Dillon. with the 
company 30 vears, has devoted his entire 
career to sales in the New 
Well known in the 
construction industries, Mr 


specialized in supplving heavy-duty air 


rubber 








hose and convevor belts for dams, 


1 


nels, and other heavy 
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_ William W. Taylor has 





vhere is uring executive. 
(ve a ( 25 vears 
is a ext . Co is a manu 
ict g i l t spe- 
il g Ss tink neas emel 
( s glar " \n i 


Ross 


st mblic s. Mr 





NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 


e president in charge of 
perations tor OPW Corp 
manutacturer of valves, 


Taylor comes 


Mill ng Machine C 




















Ir s new me 

Ise i ost cor t vit 
it mpany's major construction 

s invent ry al d assets 











ter \ eates ) 
ver ral nager i | te 
Rubher | N feller Center 
20. N. 3 \ gto ¢ 
] s ite clerk t 
depa Ss mote to 
rt I S n 1942. He will C 
i larters at e con 
anv s ¢g ces R CKE ller Ce ¢ 


W. Bennington has been ay 

















joined Scott 
R. I., as sales 
application of 


Rolla H. Taylor has 
Testers, Inc., Providence, 
engineer specializing in the 
Seott testing equipment to the problems ot 
the rubber industry. Mr. Taylor acquired 
an intimate knowledge of the problems and 





methods of testing rubber, through his as- 
sociation with the National Bureau of 
Standards commencing in 1930. He was 
largely responsible for the standart dization 
of the Mooney viscometer in the synth etic 
rubber program from 1943 to 1948 and has 
subsequently been attached to the Bureau 
f Agricultural Industrial Chemistry ot 
the United States Department of Agricul- 












ture, speciali in the evaluation of phys- 
cal properti 1 guayule rubber pro- 
In Mr. Taylor 








her testing 
ASTM 
‘ate membe 


Ameri 








Rolla H. Taylor 


Henry F. Palmer, vice president 


Kent ucky Synthetic Rubber Co., recently 
Was hosen “Boss ot the Year” by the 
Stan if rd (Conn.) Chapter, National Sec 


retaries -\ssociation 


named to 


DeWitt O. Myatt has been 


the newly created position of manager of 
development of Atlantic Research Corp., 
Alexandria, Va., and will coordinate the 
industrial research and development, mar- 
keting, and contract research programs of 
the company. He will be responsible also 


staffing of the rapidly growing 
organization policies tor 
and public and community 


- ae | 
ror tec nical 


organization, tech- 


aaevn) rsonnel 
nical personnel, 





relations. Mr. Myatt joins Atlantic Re- 
search after seven years with the American 
Chemical Society as managing editor of 
a pagel and Engineering Chemistry 
Prio to that he had been with the Ten- 





‘ssee Valley Authority, engaged in chem- 

il engineering process development, tech- 
nical report editing and = writing, and 
technical administrative liaison work = at 
T V \' s Mi 15 le Shoals, Ala., fertilizer 
lants and laboratories 





Samuel S. Board, Jr. 


Samuel S. Board, Jr., has been made 
director of research of the Buffalo, 
plant of Farrell-Birmingham Co., Ansonia, 
Conn. Mr. Board joined the compan) at 
Ansonia in 1938, completed its two-year 








student engineering course, and atter- 
ward worked in various engineet ca- 
prac icities, attaining the position of plant 
planning engineer in 1945. In 1947, Mr. 

Farrel But- 


I 
Board was transferred to the 
falo plant as assistant director of research 


James J. Healy, Harvard University 
and well-known labor arbitra- 


protessor 


tor, has been retained as impartial um- 
pire under the new contract recently 
signed by Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. and the United Rubber Workers 
Healy, who replaces W. P. McCoy, um- 
pire under the former contract. was 
scheduled to begin hearing labor issues 
between the two parties about April 15. 
The new umpire was chosen by mutual 


agreement, after company and_ union 
representatives had considered a numbe 
of candidates 


William J. Smythe, formerly with 
Monsanto Chemical Co., has joined Elas- 
tomer Chemical Corp., Newark, N. J., 

chnical service manager. 


as 


R. A. Schatzel, vice president of engi- 


neering, Rome Cable Co., Rome, N. Y,, 
was one of four wire and cable engi- 
neers representing the Wire & Cable 


Section of the National Electrical Man- 
ufacturers Association in a recent fact- 
finding forum on the problem of devia- 
tions in the current-carrying capacity 
tables of the Electrical Safety Orders ot 


the Department of Safety of California 
from those of the National Electrical 
Code. The forums, held in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, attempted to gain 
uniform acceptance of the NEC. Each 
of the four panel members discussed 


some phase of the problem involved. Mr. 
Schatzel spoke on the effect of tempera- 


ture on insulation and illustrated some 
of the deleterious effects which may be 
obtained by line loading permitted by 
the California Safety Orders. 
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Get Better Physicals and Lower Costs 





with These Sun Process Aids 


In compounding and processing natural and synthetic rubbers, you 
can depend on the quality of these Sun “Job Proved” Products. And 
there’s a Sun Rubber Process Aid to satisfy your every requirement. 


PRODUCT 


CIRCO LIGHT PROCESS AID 


A general-purpose naphthenic type softener. 


WHERE YOU CAN USE IT 


In the manufacture of nonstaining reclaims and butyl inner tubes. 
For Neoprene and natural rubber. 





CIRCOSOL-2XH 


An elasticator composed of special hydrocarbon 
structures derived from petroleum. 


In the manufacture of oil-extended polymers. 
As a plasticizer and softener for compounding GR-S polymers, 
natural rubber and combinations of the two. 





CIRCOMAR-5AA 


A free-flowing, dark liquid softener of the asphalt- 
flux type. 


In the manufacture of tires of natural rubber, GR-S polymers, 
or blends of these two. 











CIRCOMAR-25 p _ ; ages 
Se Gaile ‘eliaiieidin: eth Weill eaten of tin eat In the manufacture of tires of natural rubber, GR-S polymers, 
; oe Sane ocmtaiee - os or blends of these two. 
flux type. 
CIRCOMAR-110 : ~~ 
plane In the manufacture of tires. 
A very low-cost soft asphaltum. 
SUNDEX-53 In the manufacture of oil-extended polymers. In the processing 


A low-cost, relatively aromatic product highly com- 
patible with natural rubber and GR-S polymers. 


of tires, rubber footwear, matting, toys, semihard rubbers, ete. 
In extending high Mooney viscosity Neoprene WHV. 





SUNDEX-41 

A complex dark-colored blend of high mol. wt. petro- 
leum fractions and a specially prepared asphaltum, 
all derived from selected sources. 


For processing “cold rubber.” 





516 RUBBER PROCESS AID 
A highly paraffinic type product. 


In the manufacture of butyl inner tubes. 





PDO 40 RECLAIMING AID 
A dark-colored product composed of polymerized 
olefinic hydrocarbons generally cyclic in character. 


As a reclaiming agent. 





SUNAPTIC ACID 


A saturated high mol. wt. type naphthenic acid. 


In Neoprene latex compounds to eliminate irregularities in the 
surface of coagulated dip films. As an activating agent in the 
curing of rubber. May be used as a direct replacement for 
Stearic acid. 





SUNOCO ANTI-CHEK 


A tailor-made petroleum wax. 


For protecting rubber from surface cracking caused by sunlight, 
ultraviolet light, ozone. 





SUNOCO WAXES 

1290 Yellow 

1290 Brown 

Carefully refined microcrystalline waxes having a 
melting point of about 180 F. 


As mold releasing agents. 





For information on these process aids 
or Sun’s “Job Proved” lubricants for 
rubber-process machinery call your 
nearest Sun Office or write SUN OIL 
ComPaANy, Phila. 3, Pa., Dept. RW-S. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY 





PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. + SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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E. T. Collinsworth, Jr., is now vic 


president o Corp., Division ot 





Arvey Corp., 330 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 
11, Ill, and will act as administrative as- 
sistant tor the chief operatins 





iz execut ive 
t 


t Velsicol, manufacturer of inset 


basic 


ticide concentrates and petroleum resins 
ind solvents. Mr. Collinsworth, a chemical 
engineer, Was previously director of bust 


ness research of Monsanto Chemical Co.'s 
phosphate division. He is a member of the 
American Management and the Chemical 
Market Research 


associations 


Cyril S. Kimball has bee: 


om. the p sition of vice I 
ecutive vice president of Foster D. Snell 
Inc., 29 W. 15th St., New York 11, N.3 
Mr. Kimball started with the company 


and was made its vice president 





later. Mr. Kimball is a member 
has held ottce the Americar 
ot the Society of Chemical In 
Ame rican Institute of Chemists 
Chemical Society, © Chemical 
turers Associatio The 





F. Brittain 
vner of F. Bri 


Kennedy, president and 
Kennedy & Co., 
stment firm for state and munic- 
ipal securities, has been 1 a director 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
ge, Mass 


ttain Bos- 


tol Wve 


























Lyle F. Runciman, owner of Runci 
in Drug Stores, hi ] 1 s drug 
uusiness and become th Yale 
Ry Ss eXx- 
It Vv man, in. the 
etail dr it since 1922 
Sa ce c y and 
s beer it ‘ept 
Yale n ind extruded 
} roducts for the automotive larn 
jwipment, home appliance, di- 
versified industries. Besides the plant i 
Sa s the firm operates one in Lima, 
ping hin Det ) dt ¢ 
= < < thr it the ) ry 
Tilbert Reynolds is be nade vice 
president and direct tf Stoner 





William T. Baird, Jr., president ot 


Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc., 233 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., recently 
returned from a six-week business trip 
abroad, where he visited England, France, 


Holland 


and 


Raymond E. LaPlante has been named 
southwest district representative for the 
Bermico sales division of Brown Co., 
150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass., 
and will also represent the pulp division 
in the sale of Solka-Floc. Mr. LaPlante, 
who will make his headquarters in Dal 
las, Tex., has been in the employ of 
Brown Co. for four years, serving in 
various capacities in the Bermico sales 
division 


Emil O. Jensen has been appointed 


vice president in charge of sales tor Roth 
Rubber Co., | MCARO, Ill. Mr. Jensen came 
to the company as general manager three 
years ago from Elkay Mtg. Roth Rubber 
processes and manufactures different types 
ft rubber into specialized rubber prod- 
ucts for railroads, aircraft, and other 
heavy industries. These products are sold 
by representatives all over the country. 





Emil O. Jensen 


Raymond W. McNamee, superintend 
ent of the research and development de- 
partment, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co.., South = Oe ny \ 
Va.. has been chosen by the American 
Chemical Society's Georgia Section to 


receive the 1953 Herty Medal The 
award, sponsored by the Chemistry Club 
of the Georgia State College for Wo 
men, is given annually for outstanding 


contributions to chemistry in the South 


east. The medal will be presented to 
Dr. McNamee at a campus celebration 
on May 2 


Manage 


John i Walbeck is the new 


ir Seiber 





ot passenger tire and tube sales f 

fing Rubber ae: \kron, (). W: ilbeck 15 
being promoted from assistant manager of 
advertising and merchandising to fill the 


position lett vacant by the 
: Walbeck joined Seiberlin; 
1946 after four years in the advertis 
department of the Goodyear Tire & Rub 
rid Co. He in charge of dealer identi- 
‘ation for ing until 1950, when he 
was named advertising and mer 
landising 


death of Joh 








assistant 


manager 












Robert W. Koch, director of purc! 






of gg ore Tire & Rubber (0, 
Akron, has been named a Special As- 
sistant to nh Secretary of Defense; his as- ; 





signment will be that of securing effe tive 
and efficient procurement methods and op- 
erations throughout the Department of De- 
fense. Mr. Koch was employed by Firestone 
in 1925 in the purchasing division of Fire- 
stone Steel Products Co. In 1930 he was 
made purchasing agent for the parent com- 
pany and in 1943, director of purchases, 







During his leave of absence, Norman 
Smith, purchasing agent for Firestone, 
will temporarily take over some of Mr 


Koch's duties. 


Harry R. Lloyd is now sales manag 
of the recently created molded rubber di- 
vision of Spencer Rubber Products o., 
Manchester, Conn., and he will direct all 
sales activities of the division, which man- 
ufactures precision molded rubber prodt icts 
Mr. Lloyd was formerly general 
manager of Davidson Rubber Co. and be- 
fore that was sales service manager of 
Sponge Rubber Products. His earlier ex- 
perience had been gained as assistant to 
the sales manager of Spencer, Inc., and 
as assistant to the operating manager of 
Fisk Tires, a division of United States 
Rubber Co. 


sales 





CANADA 


Cabot Advances Delacour 


\ppointment of P, H. Delacour as vice 
president in charge of sales has been an- 
nounced by the directorate of Cabot Carbor 
of Canada, Ltd., Canadian subsidiary of 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

F. Ronald Gorrie was named assistant 
sales manager of the Canadian organizatior 

Prior to the establishment and operatio 
of this Cabot subsidiary, the firm of 
Delacour-Gorrie, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., di- 
rected by P. H. Delacour, president, and 
F. R. Gorrie, vice president, represented 
exclusive sales of all Cabot products 1 
the Dominion. In January, 1953, Godfrey 
L. Cabot, Inc., announced the joining ot 
Lelacour-Gorrie with Cabot Carbon of 
Canada, including all persom a of the 








P. H. Delacour 
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fitte Rubber Regenerating Coltd 
TRAFFORD PARK - MANCHESTER - ENGLAND 
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N L&R Empire { 
i Ee High grade reclaims from ALL NATURAL rubber scrap 
ve 2 Competitive prices 


% ~~ Prompt shipment 
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“= Delivery direct to customer’s plant 
FE Local stocks 


x Continuity of supply 
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company. It was also announced 
abot Carbon of Canada would repre- 
Canadian-produced Cabot 
blacks, and all types 
black, pine products, plast-cizers, 
and ther products ot Godtrey i hat: 
Inc. Production tacilities are at Sarnia, 
Ont., and offices are in Montreal and 
Poronto. 

Mr. Delacour’s 
related to the sale of Cabot products in 
Canada for the past 25 years. Before the 
formation of Delacour-Gorrie he was a 
t Harrisons & Crosfield) (Can- 


sales for 
urnace rubber 
carbon 


activities have been 


director ot 


ida), Ltd. 


Rubber Business Good 


_ Gross factory value of products manu- 
tactured by the Canadian rubber products 
industry soared to an all-time peak of 

$311,679,000 in 1951, contrasted with $239,- 
185,000 for 1950, according to the Do- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. 

Sixty-seven establishments 
1951, furnishing 
33054 persons who were paid $64,358,000 

salaries and wages, against 61 plants 

21.812 employes earning $54,263,000 
in 19350 Cost of materials used was $146.- 
952,000, compared with $101,773,000. 
37, plants in Ontario, in 1951, 
ployed almost 69% of the persons engaged 
in the industry and produced more. than 
82% of the entire output: siyorsa Quebec's 
24 plants accounted for more than 31% of 
total employment and almost 8, of the 
total ot production, 

Tires and tubes produced in the indus- 
try had a_ selling value of $176,348.000. 
MWe $135,896,000 the vear be- 
fore: rubber footwear, $43,527,000. against 
$33,615,000; and all other products, $9 
804,000, j $69,674.00 ee ‘ 


were in oper- 


at in employment to 


ef 


Adhesives Industry Report 


, 
value of product 


against 
S9.679.000 


Statis 


714 

salari 

69 
Ma ite Yr] Is 


280.000. 


1030), 
CESSES ( Sw 
a] 


1951 


BY 971,000 

393,000 
. 871.000 
I, 949,001) 


t S505.000 nd nthet 


SO06H.OU) - 
S893 000 : 
S290_.000 
a resi 


$802 010 pounds at $1.931.000 


R. - _Ferguson & Co., 
, Ont., will 
‘division of The Ger 
o.. Akron, ©., in the sale 
roducts : Gen-Tac 
Ko-Blend IS, 
gen, Poly 
Resins. 
the ( 
eisai 


. Latex, 


anadian rubber 
his own or; 
served as assistant 

latex, 


ubber 


meriy 
lanager of the chemical, 
division of Dominion R 


T. A. Luscombe has been appointed 
to the sales staff of W. C, Hardesty Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. Mr. 
Luscombe has many years’ experience in 
the oils and fats, protective coatings, and 
the general chemical industries. 

P. D. O’Rourke will be sales repre- 
sentative for all southwestern Ontario. 
Mr. O'Rourke has been with Hardesty for 
the past eight vears in both production 
and sales. 


OBITUARY 


John A. Johnson 


ALBIN JOHNSON, for many 
factory manager of Hodgman 
Rubber Co., Framingham, Mass., died 
March 27 after a briet illness. During 
World War [ he had suffered severe gas 
inhalation injuries. In 1939 
sitated coe on his Jungs and 
instrumental, w hen he contracted pne umonia 
recently, in causing his de: “ 

Mr. f Seine was born in Bridgewater. 
Mass., on August 16, 1886. He attended 
Brighton, Mass., High School. 

Prior to his military service he had been 
connected with Plymouth Rubber Co. After 
the war he was plant superintendent for 
Archer Strauss Rubber Co. and then tac- 
tory manager tor Hodgman. After 1939 
the deceased was in) semi-retirement, but 
icted as maintenance supervisor and con 
sultant. 

He belonged thre 
American Legion, 
Funer: al services were 
is home in Wellesley 

by burial in Everg 
March 30. 


SUrVIVe 


J OHN 
years 


neces- 
Were 


these 


Boston Rubber 
and Elks 
conducted from 


Hills, Mass., fol- 


reen Cemetery, 


(;roup, 


latives 


F. A. Meurin 


PTS. former ANTON _MEURIN, 
former sales development 
Dallas, Tex., district for 7 
Goodrich Co., died in his 
March 23. He 
there for 20 years 
more than 40 years ot 
retiring in Feb 


Managel 


dallas, had been 
trict manager 
Meurin had 
company service 
ruary, 1952 He joined Goodricl 
in 1911 as a shipping clerk in San An 
tonio. He saw military service during 
World War [I as an artillery captain 
and following the salesman 
in the Sansa City; San 
Dallas districts. In 1930 
Dallas district manager for Goodrich 
and retained that position until Decem 
| callie Dallas sales 


bet re 
had 


War Was a 
\ntonio, and 


Meurin became 


David A. Shirk 


‘gee MPRONARY — caused the death, 
1 March 11, of David A, Shirk, presi 
dent att a fonunier ot Rare Metal Products 
. Atglen, Pa his home in Lancaster. 
\lthough Mr. hirk had been contined to 
bed for the past five years because of 
1 continued active inthe 
his company until he died 


October 14, 


affairs of 


fe was born on 1892, i: 


where he attended Yeates Sc! 
further education at Swart 
School, Carnegie In- 
and Cornell U 


Lancaster, 
He received 
more Preparatory 
stitute of Technology, 
versity. 

The deceased became associated wit! 
Ralph E. Meyers in the manufacture 
antimony sulfide in Glen Ridge, N. J., and 
in 1915 they formed Rare Metal Products 
Co, ee were transferred to Belle- 
ville, N. J., in 1917 and to Atglen in 1946, 

Mr. Shirk since 1926 was a member of 
the Division of Rubber Chemistry of the 
\merican Chemical Society and was also 
betore his illness active in the New York 
Rubber Group. 

Funeral services were held March 13 
Lancaster. Interment took place in Scranton, 
Pa. 

Survivors 
sisters, and tive 


include two daughters, tw 
grandchildren. 


Clifton G. Cashion 


N APRIL 9, 

nical 
XNylos Rubber Co., — of the 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, died 
suddenly of a heart eon in an Akron 
hospital. He had been ill for some time. 

Mr. Cashion was born in Indianapolis, 
Ind., Pose 17, 1905. He was a graduate 
of Akron University. 

Ile started as a chemist at the Phila- 
delphia Rubber division of The B. F 
Goodrich Co. in Akron and later served 
chemist at the R & H Rubber Co. 

Los Angeles, Calif. He joined Firestone 
in Akron as a chemist on July 20, 1933. 

The deceased was active on the SAE- 
ASTM committees on automotive rubber 
and also on ASTM = committees. He be 
longed the American Chemical Society. 
the Akron and the Detroit Rubber groups. 
and all Masonic bodies. 

Funeral services took place in Akron 

\pril 13, with burial in Rose Hill Ceme- 


Clifton G. Cashion, tech- 
representative for the 
Fire- 


sales 


as chiet 


his wife, a son, 


FINANCIAL 


Amercan Cyanamid Co., New York. 
N. Y., and. subsidiaries. January 1-March 
31, 1953: net profit, $9,527,459, equal to 
$1.10 a common share, compared with $8,- 
$1.03 a share, in the same pe- 
riod last year; net sales, $102,832,189, 
igainst $93,880,859. 


935,877, or 


American Hard Rubber Co., 
York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. For 
income, $237,783, equal to 45¢ each 
common shares, contrasted with 
5.545, or $3.45 each on 88,477 shares. 
the vear before: net sales, $18,687,883, 
against $22,104,523 


West Haven 
subsidiaries 
22, 1953: 


Armstrong Rubber Co., 
Conn., and wholly owned 
Twenty-four weeks to March 
net profit, $750,977, equal to $1.70 a com- 
mon share, against $816,628, or $2.02 a 
share, a year earlier; net sales, $27,999 - 
526, against $21,167,023. 
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For better age-resistance — 
| natural and synthetic rubber 





SUNOLITE WAX is made in 
WITCO’s Chicago plant. 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Angeles ~* Boston «+ Chicago * Houston ° Cleveland + Akron 


San Francisco * Amarillo * London and Manchester, England 


Lighter in color than other anti-sunchecking 
waxes. No adverse effect on white or pastel 
stocks. 


Equal or superior to other waxes as an 
inhibitor of static atmospheric and corona 
cracking. Tests show 3 to 5 parts Sunolite 
per 100 parts GR-S 100% effective after 
18 months’ exposure! 


* Useful as frosting preventive . . . imparts 


good flex cracking resistance. 


Melts and disperses readily at mixing 
temperatures. 


Comparison tests show SUNOLITE out- 
standing for tire sidewalls, wire jacket and 
insulation, mechanicals, footwear, garden 
hose, automotive specialties and sundry goods. 


Write today for WITCO TECHNICAL 
SERVICE REPORT R-7... gives compari- 
son test results and technical data. 





Acushnet Process Co., New Bedtord, 
Mass. For 1952: net protit $390,799, equal 
to $1.95 a common share, compared with 
$447,770, or $2.24 a share, in the previous 

net sales, $9,664,983, against $9,507,- 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York, N. Y. For 1952: consolidated net 
income, $40,305,400, equal to $4.55 a com 
mon share, against $40,548,649, or S4.58 a 


in 1951 


American Wringer Co., Inc., Woon- 
socket, R. 1. and subsidiaries. For 1952 
net income, $448,791, against $498,874 in 
1951; net $12,924,079, $10,- 
392,081 


sales, against 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New 
['welve months ended Decem- 

protit, $6,275,922, equal to 

mmon share, compared with $5,- 


r $6.83 a share, a year earlier. 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Twelve months to December 
31. 1952: net earnings, $7,222,925, equal 
to $1.51 a share: compared with $4,585,196, 
or 90¢ a 


share, a vear earlic 


Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill Year 
ided December 31, 1952: net earnings. 
75,799, equal to $3.04 a common share, 
$1,161,576, or $3.62 a 


12 months 


4 
1 


npared with 
hare, previous 


in the 


Hamden, Conn. 
$451, 501, equal 


against $517,078, 


Whitney Blake Co., 
For 1952: net earnings, 
to $2.26 a common 


58 a share, in 


share, 


1931 


Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, III. For 
1952: consolidated net income, $22,914.- 
657, equal to $9.33 a common share, com 
pared with $21,219,389, or $8.83 a share, 


in 195] 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. Six months ended Feb- 
‘uary 28, 1953: net income, $117,342, con- 
trasted with $366,511 for the six months 
ended February 29, 1952; net sales, $7,- 

st $9,558,902 


748,102, 


agall 


Dewey & Almy poise Co., Cam- 
ridge, Mass. Initial quart 1953: net in- 
‘ome, $144,709, equal to 166 a commot 
share, mtrasted with 7 $23 529 
| eriod last $7,243. 


inst $5,787,961. 


Brown Rubber Co., Inc., Laiayette, 
Ind. Year ended December 31, 1952: net 
profit, $862,034, equal to $2.29 a share, 
against $959,415, or $2.55 a share, in 1951; 
federal income taxes, $818,941, against 
$1,091,609: current assets, $2,687,408, cur 
rent liabilities, $429,463, against $2,610,153 
and $804,479, respectively, on December 


$1, 1951. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. For 1952: net income, $714,662, 
equal to $1.32 a common share, compared 
with $1,098,446, or $2.17 a share, in 1951. 


Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Lea- 
side, Ont., Canada. For 1952: net profit, 
$1,994,062, compared with $2,100,634, in 
1951: income tax provision, $2,340,000, 
against $2,950,000; current assets. $17.229.- 
524, against $16,982,355; current liabilities, 
$7 898,370, against } inventories, 


$7 233,815 : 
$11,867,309, against $11,128,237. 


erg rang oy Wire Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. ‘or 1952: net income, $1,280,- 
382, equal fs $8.53 a common share, com- 
pared with $711,813, or $4.75 a share, in 


1951. 


Columbian Carbon Co., New York, 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. For 1952: net 
profit, $4,336,582, equal to $2.69 a share, 
compared to $5,469,279, or $3.39 a share. 
in 1951; sales, $47,958,975, against $50, 
008,607: U. S. and foreign income 
$2,650,000, against $5,050,000. 


taxes, 


Tire & Rubber Co., 
months to December 31. 
$322,131, equal to $2.05 a com- 
against $329,946, or $2.10 a 
earlier. 


Findlay, 
1952: 


Cooper 
O. Twelve 
net profit, 
mon share, 


share, a vear 


Crown Cork & Seal Co., 
Md. For 1952: net income, 
equal to 20¢ a common. share, 
with $3,614,915, or $2.54 a 
vear before 


Baltimore, 
$862,094, 
contrasted 
share, the 


Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co., Detroit. 
Mich. For 1952: net profit, $997,452 
equal to $1.90 a share, compared with 
$1,251,998, or $2.39 a share, in the pre 


vious year 


The Eagle-Picher Co., 
and domestic subsidiaries. Three months 
to February 28, 1953: consolidated net 
profit, $632,698, equal to 64¢ a 
against $692,675, or 70¢ a share, a 
earlier; net sales, $23,205,611, against 


$18,924,419. 


Cincinnati, O., 


share, 
vear 





Declared 


Srock oF 
RECORD 


SOM nt 
to cae a Oak tee ae Bee 
—Swecounue 


Onn 


June 


Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, O. Qua: 
ter ended January 31, 1952: net earnings 
$455,657, equal to 74¢ each on 586,767 con 


mon shares; net sales, $14,904,533. 


DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, For 1952 
net income, $902,239, equal to $3.01 a 
share, against $1,025,177, or $3.42 a share, 
a year earlier. 


Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, O 
First quarter, 1953: net earnings, $1,561,- 
549, equal to 63¢ each on 2,262,503 shares, 
compared with $1,845,321, or 76¢ a share, 
a year earlier; net sales, $21,572,915, 
against $20,301,624. 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
and subsidiaries. Nine months to Feb- 
ruary 8, 1953: net profit, $25,209,416, equal 

a common share, against $25,- 
or $3.13 a share, a year earlier. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., and = subsidiaries. 
For 1952: net earnings, $224,064,550, equal 
to $4.70 a common share, against $220,743.- 
811, or $4.64 a share, the vear before. 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., An- 
sonia, Conn., and subsidiary. For 1952: 
net income, $1,935,655, against $1,937,483 
in 1951: net sales, $43,986,659, against $33,- 
770,681; provision tor federal taxes, etc., 
$3,605,000, against $2,600,000; current as- 
sets, $19,759,733, current liabilities $9,660,- 
658, against $18,158,448 and $9,040,379, re- 
spectively, at the end of 1951. 


New York, 
$5,283,230, 
against 


General Cable Corp., 
For 1952: net income, 
equal to $2.38 a common. share, 
$5,506,949, or $2.48 a share, in 1951. 
March quarter, 1953: net protit, 
821, equal to 64¢ a common share, 
$1,234,206, or 55¢ a share, in the 
quarter. 


$1,405,- 
against 
1952 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. For 1952: net 
profit, $151,719,905, equal to $5.26 a com 
mon share, against $138,116,527, or $4.79 
a share, in the preceding year. 


Motors Corp., New York, 
consolidated subsidiaries. For 

net earnings, $558,721,179, equal to 
: a common. share, compared with 
$506,199,560, or $5.63 a share, in 1951: net 
$7,549,154.419 (a record high), 
$7,465,554,851. 


General 
and 


sales, 
against 


Goodall Rubber Co.. Trenton, N. J. 
For 1952: net earnings, $292,894, equal to 
$2.56 a common share, contrasted with 
$420,393, or $4.30 a share, in 1951: net 


sales, $9,137,493, against $10,686,112. 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Stamford, Conn., 
and domestic subsidiaries. For 1952: net 
income, $1,051,199, equal to $3.67 each on 
286,051 shares outstanding, against $1,038.- 
219, or $3.73 each on 278,714 shares, the 
year before; net sales, $37,364,512) (a 
record), against $36, 307,105: federal in- 
come taxes, $1,078,550, against $1,607,304: 
current assets $15,506,901, current liabilities, 
$5,191,310, against $13,495,755 and $6,991, 
130, respectively, on December 31, 1951 

(Continued on page 278) 
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IN THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY... 


Today, as it has for over 

40 years, Muehlstein— 

_ leading supplier to the 

rubber and allied industries 
constantly sets new standards 
of service through progressive 
business methods and ever 
increasing efficiencies 


of operation. 


OFFICES: 


IN ELECTRONICS... 


The transistor is a tiny electronic 
device that amplifies electric signals 
100,000 times. Entirely new in 
principle, it would take over many 
jobs of the vacuum tube and do 
many other things besides. 
Invented by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, the transistor opens 
new doors of opportunity in the 


communications and electronics field. 


MUEHLSTEIN : 


<1 ol V5 a 4, | oa 2 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


WAREHOUSES: 


CRUDE RUBBER, SYNTHETIC RUBBER, SCRAP RUBBER, HARD RUGBER DUST, PLASTICS 
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Special control valve...set high up 
«reduces injury hazard--makes it 
one of the safest cutters on the market 


Top performance...low operating cost...maxi- 
mum safety--these are the three main reasons 
why the Holmes Crude Rubber Bale Cutter is 
in daily use in so many leading plants in the 
rubber industry. 


As illustrated, it is a complete, self-contained 
unit with pump, tank, and 5 H.P. motor. 
Knife--29 %4’”" wide. Stroke--23”. Height--8’ 
5’. Floor Space--36” x 64”. And--the initial 
cost is low. 

WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS—regardless of 
your particular requirements. With 52 years know-how 
specializing in machinery and molds for the rubber in- 
dustry--Holmes can help you solve your problems, too, 


as they have for so many others. No obligation, of 
course. 


- Stanley H. HOLMES Company 





Successor to Holmes Bros. , Inc. 


440 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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New Machinery 


Liquid Level Controls 


eas — = OHNSON tank con 
TO SOLENOID VALVE = een = trols, a new approacl 
Q " toward simplitying the 


problem of controlling 

RovbeR + a liquid levels in tanks, 

ie. atts vats, or other vessels, 

fi) gf Ss 

ecectmooe vencrns | | || vent” has been announced by 

TO sult | Johnson Corp., Three 

Ze e Rivers, Mich. The new 

system utilizes — three 

| proven, standardized 
| 

| components: a Johnson 

electrode holder, a_ re 

lay, and a Johnson di 


rane 4 b fem rect operated solenoid 
Gi 7 ee a valve. 


SOLENOID VALVE. ~~~ ALTERNATE 





In operation, two sta 
tionary electrodes are 
suspended in the tank 
where a circuit between 
them is established or 
broken by the rising or 
falling of the liquid level. This circuit actuates the relay which, 11 
turn, operates the solenoid valve. This valve may be installed in 
either the tank supy “ or discharge line, according to the specific 
perating conditions. Components are available in several sizes t 
meet a wide range of requirements, and the system can be used 
with liquids of all types. 


Diagram of Typical Installation of 

Johnson Tank Controls in Open Tank; 

Dotted Lines Show Alternate Mounting 
of Electrode Holder 


Continuous Feeder 


HE Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, N. J., has announced the 

wWailability of its new E-20 constant-weight continuous feeder 
for solid material. The machine is claimed to be capable ot 
hanidiinn material at constant weights at rates up to 3,000 pounds 
a minute, with a variance in weight during any two-minut 
period of less than 1% 

From the inlet opening, a conveyor belt is used to carry the 
teed beneath a depth-controlling regulator gate with a sharp ot 
involute edge, over a scale mechanism that automatically con 
trols the height of the gate, and out a discharge opening at th 
bottom of the feeder. Dusttight housing of the electrical equip 
ment and a recording device are also contained on the new 
machine 

The feeder comes in two models with stream widths of nine 
ind 18 inches for handling rates of 75-1,500 and 150-3,000 pounds 
a minute, respectively 




















Made for You! 


SEE PAGE 140 
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Typical Davis-Standard Heavy Duty Continuous 
Vulcanizing Machine for Hot or Cold Fed Com- 
pounds. Built in 34%’, 4%’, and 6” Bore Sizes. 


Insulated wire that is cured in a Davis-Standard Continuous Vulcanizer has 
a long and useful life expectancy. Its inherent stamina enables it to win loyal 
customers and build a healthy business for the wire manufacturer. 

Equally important to the manufacturer are the ease, speed, and dependa- 


bility with which the Davis-Standard Continuous Vulcanizer administers the cure. 


The machine is easy to set to the precise temperatures and conditions required by 


today’s coatings, and will operate indefinitely in the severest service, without 
adjustment or shutdown. 


For better production and better wire 
Our engineers welcome the oppor- 
products, write for full information Reni ter weet: Oh penne tee 
solution of any of your extrusion 
and specifications. or vulcanizing problems. 
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233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Wallace Dead-Load Wallace Hardness 
Hardness Tester Meter 


Wallace Hardness Testers 


LTHOUGH the hardness testing instruments made by H. W. 

Wallace & Co., Ltd., Croydon, Surrey, England, have been 
in use in England and Europe for several years, they are rela- 
tively new as far as the United States is concerned. 

Two instruments are available: one is the Wallace dead-load 
hardness tester, which is a precision instrument measuring t 
laboratory standards of accuracy; and the other, the Wallac: 
hardness meter, a hand-applied instrument similar in size and 
type to the Shore durometer. 

The Wallace dead-load hardness tester applies the load to the 
indentor by means of weights instead of a spring. Readings are 
taken from a sensitive dial gage of standard design, with scale 
readings in units of the Hardness Scale of the International 
Standards Organization (ISO/TC/45). It is said that one degree 
on this scale can be proved mathematically to represent approx- 

(Continued on page 256) 
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Adamson United maintains gage uniformity 
by using TIMKEN’ bearings on roll necks 








HE rolls of the Adamson 

United 36” x 92” and 8” x 16” 
4-roll calenders shown below are 
mounted on Timken* tapered roller 
bearings. As a result, accurate gage 
of plastic film is maintained longer 
than is possible with sleeve type 
bearings. Rolls stay in accurate 
alignment maintaining uniform 
gage the length of the sheet. 


By eliminating friction between 
roll neck and bearing, Timken bear- 
ings eliminate roll neck wear. The 








NOT JUST A BALL ()NOT JUST A ROLLER © 


May, 1953 


Our field and service engineers 
have had years of experience 
with problems of roll neck 
bearing design and operation. 
They'll help you select bear- 
ings and design mountings. 
The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company is the acknowledged 
leader in: 1. advanced design; 
2. precision manufacture; 3. 
rigid quality control; 4. special 
analysis Timken steels. 





THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER © 


calender maintains precision with 
fewer overhauls, and downtime is 
reduced because roll necks don’t 
require regrinding. Wear within the 
Timken bearings themselves is 
negligible because of their true 
rolling motion and smooth surface 
finish of rollers and races. 


The gear stand driving the larger 
calender is also equipped with 
Timken bearings—a total of 19. 


Tapered construction of Timken 
bearings permits them to take both 


ROLL NECK BEARING 
ENGINEERING SERVICE | 


Li Wi 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL 


Diagram sh 
der rolla 
bearings, 





TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


AND THRUST 


radial and thrust loads in any 
combination. Due to line contact 
between rollers and races, Timken 
bearings have load capacity to 
spare. Get the advantages of Timken 
bearings in your calenders, mills, 
refiners, and mixers. For full infor- 
mation, write The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ont. 
Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”. 





: Sa This symbol on a product means 
sere its bearings are the best. 


OWS typical calen- 
PPplication of Timken 





LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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HARDEST RUBBER CRIES 


“QUITS” 


e When you plug in the MAIMIN STRIPOMATIK, 
you're boss of the world’s most powerful, portable cutter. 
Guided by its sturdy gauge, the Stripomatik knife zooms 
through stubborn rubber straight as a die. Special rollers 
speed cutting without friction. Note water cooler. Mount 
two or more Maimin Stripomatiks within production line 
for automatic cutting and edge trimming. Save man hours 
and man energy with Maimin Stripomatiks now. Write 








H. Maimin Co., Inc., 575 Eighth Ave., New York 18. 





RUBBER 


CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 
Sole Distributors 
DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 
POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


a. 





@in/\.1h 398 | ESO) GONE ING! 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


BOSTON LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
MEXICAN SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: 


COMERCIAL TROPICAL, S.A, MEXICO CITY 


AKRON 
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New Materials 


Chemical Blowing Agent—BL-353 


A NITROGEN releasing, chemical blowing agent, called [I 
353, has been introduced in an experimental capacity by 
FE. I. du) Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del... for 
use In the manutacture of sponges. The new material may ly 
employed in open and pressurized molding processes, althoug! 
the company specially recommends its use in the former method 
of expand.ng  plastisols. Polyvinyl chloride compounds, — vinyl 
copolymers, and rubber-plastic blends have performed. satistac- 
torily with the blowing agent in pressurized molds: in’ oper 
molds, however, only three types of PVC compounds have beer 
used successtully 
Composed of 70% active ingredient and 30% mineral oil diluent 
to desensitize the active material to impact and friction, BI-333 
Is said to decompose smoothly and rapidly on heating without 
requiring the presence of activators. Safe storage at tempera- 
tures up to 100° Fis reported, and stability, when the material 
ndently up to 220° F. is claimed althoug! 


decomposition is markedly attected by vari 


is heated Indep 
temperature 
diluents of the active 


Phe new material can be dispersed by vigorous mechanica 


ingredient 








1 paint mill or on a. three-roll 
Po minimize decomposition on the rolls, the milling temperatu 
should not exceed 120° F. Use of BL-353 present safety prob- 


of extremely casy 





stirring or by blending 


lgnition 


lems due to its characteristics 


very rapid burning rate 


Estanox Fatty Ester Plasticizers 


WO new plasticizers, Estanox 203) (butyl hydroxyv-acetox 
ester) and Estanox 206 (butyl poly-acetoxy ester), have | 

nt » the plastics field by Baker Castor Oil Co. N 

York. N. ¥ Both materials ar 


e synthetic hydroxylated fats n 
; litication of the peracetic acid process for hyd | 

When used with vinyl resins, Estanox 206 is stated 
hl 1 t secondary plasticizer, and Estanox 2 


Masticizer. Both esters are primary 





1 and synthetic rubbers 
these materials are, in addition 
re al increased compatibility with PVC. resi 
lower volatility, greater resistance to ultra-violet exposurt 
a | 


nlity to oxidation, and treedom trom = rancidity 


“GR-S & GR-I Synthetic Rubbers.” Reconstruction 
nance Corp., Office of Synthetic Rubber, Sales Divisior 
Washington 25, D. C. 68 pages. This hard-covered loose-! 
binder presents up-to-date indexed information on the various 
types of GR-S and GR-I polymers and latices. Data sheets 
for individual polymers provide characteristics, physical prop 
erties, and applications; while general information is | 


sented as introductory material. 
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Witco’s new booklet on Fast Extrusion Furnace Blacks 


Comparison charts on performance of WITCO FEF Blacks 
and competitive FEF Blacks in: natural rubber... regular 
GR-S ... low temperature GR-S... butyl... hycar... 
neoprene type GN... neoprene type W. A valuable addition 
to your rubber library. 

Please use company stationery when requesting your copy. 





WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


AKRON + AMARILLO + LOS ANGELES + BOSTON + CHICAGO + HOUSTON 
CLEVELAND + SAN FRANCISCO + LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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New Goods 


BOLL 1428 
everybody talks 


QUALITY 


-these pure light red iron oxides 
by WILLIAMS assure it! Inflated Display Models of Old (Left) and New Goodrich De-lcers 


Pneumatic De-Icers 





HE B. }* (; wodrich {0;, \kron, C.. has improved its d -1Cel 
for removing ice formations from commercial aircraft. The 
new de-icer consists of a network of small inflatable rubber tubes 
made of rubberized nylon high-streteh fabric embedded in thi 


panels of rubber. These panels are cemented to the leading edges 


of a plane and are electronically controlled to expand aut 


They represent the ultimate in red iron 


oxide colors for the rubber industry. matically to crack off ice. The new tubes are only one-third th 

seas ° ° ° size of those used in the older model, but can withstand thre 

Williams iron oxides come to you with times the inflation pressure. The new de-icer assembly is_ sai 
all the benefits of our 75 years in the pig- to offer the advantages of less air resistance in flight 
decreasing the inflation-deflation cyele time by two-thirds 


ment business... and as a result of our 
experience in producing pure red iron 
oxides to specifications of the leading 
rubber companies. 


Each is manufactured to rigid specifi- 
cations for copper and manganese con- 
tent, pH value, soluble salts, fineness, 
color, tint and strength by controlled 
processes and with special equipment. 
The result is absolute uniformity of product. 





If you haven't already done so, try these 
finest of all iron oxide colors. Your own 


tests will show there is no equal for . : : acta 
» Rigid Vinyl Pipe Fittings 


Williams experience. 


Boltaron Rigid Vinyl Pipe Fittings 


Lien development of threaded I.P.S. pipe fittings molded 


rigid, non-plasticized Boltaron 6200 polyvinyl chloride, a prod 

uct of Bolta Products, Inc., has been announced by HH. 4 

LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE Hartwell & Son, Ine., Boston, Mass... exclusive distrib r ol 
On Your COLOR PROBLEM 


Whatever your color problem, bring it to 
Williams. Our 75-year experience can 
often save you time, money, and head- 
aches in proper color formulation. 








Address Dept.9, 
C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 


IRON OXIDES *¢ CHROMIUM OXIDES 
— EXTENDER PIGMENTS 


A 
A mV 
COLORS & PIGMENTS 
C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. © EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. © EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 
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TT 
et eeeneel 
De-Icers 


MAIL COUPON TODAY for descriptive materials on 
Emery Plastolein Plasticizers! 


EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept. B-5 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Fatty Acids & Derivatives ' Please send me: D0 Plastolein Plasticizer Booklet 


0 Plastolein 9057 Technical Bulletin 
Plastolein Plasticizers 


Twitchell Oils, Emulsifiers Name.......... as Sere ..... Title 


e ea ie . - Company. . 
Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, © Cincinnati 2, Ohio — 
EXPORT: 5035 RCA Bldg., New York 20, New York _ Address............ 
New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Lowell, Mass. ¢ Chicago « San Francisco . 


: ; : Zone.....State.. 
Warehouse stocks also in St. Louis, Buffalo, Baltimore and Los Angeles ; 
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FOR 
RUBBER 
TESTING 


QGGSON BRAN RAN) 


Since 1/849 


Single and multi- 
cavity molds 
made to order for 
making samples 
for testing adhe- 
sion, abrasion, 
flexing, compres- 
sion, rebound. 
Years of experi- 
ence in_ rubber. 
Prompt service. 








‘iM, 0 070 deep 


be low depth of 











BENCH 
MARKER 














1” ond 


2” Centers Standard ASTM and Federal dies for 


cutting test tensile and tear strength 
samples and dies for Slab curing 
carried in stock. Write for catalog. 


HOGGSON & PETTIS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


1418 Brewery St. 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONN. 


Pac. Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles 











Quality 


x —~—F OR THE 
Fabrics 


INDUSTRY 


“The Preferred Source of Supply” 


“SAN JUAN” Cotton Duck 


Single and Plied Yarn Chafer Fabrics 
Hose and Belting Duck * Army Duck 
Numbered Duck * Liner Fabrics 
Enameling Ducks * Sport Shoe Fabrics 
Wide Twills, Drills, Broken Twills 
Selected Osnaburgs 
Our technicians will gladly aid in creating indus- 


trial fabrics to your specification. We solicit your 
inquiries. 


B. J. BARRY & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


62 WORTH STREET + NEW YORK 13 
AKRON * BOSTON + LOS ANGELES ¢ er Dee 


| MILLS aT: Liwcolaton, N. C. and Roanoke, Ala. » 
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this mate rial. The plastic fittings are available in the torm 
tees, 45- and 90-degree elbows, and couplings, and in sizes 
tit 14-2-inch pipe. The fittings are carried in stock for use \i 
Boltaron pipe in overcoming corrosion problems. Pipe in size 
to match is available in 10- and 20-foot lengths and can be 
threaded seg standard pipe dies. Boltaron 6200 is said to provide 
outstanding resistance to inorganic and organic acids, alkali ies, 
alcohols, el ‘ook tuffs, as well as to provide hardness, touch- 
ness, and rigidity. 


Truck Tire 


NEW truck tire, de- 

signed primarily for 
use where mud, snow, and 
ice conditions are severe, 
has been announced by 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. Called the 
Super All Traction, the 
tire is designed as a sup- 
plement to the All Trac- 
tion truck tire where 
extra traction is desired, 
The body of the tire is 
constructed of gum-tipped 
tension-dried rayon cord, 
and the treads are wider 
and flatter to provide 
greater strength, smaller 
stretching, and increased 
gripping action. The tire 
is available in sizes up to 

Super All Traction Heavy-Duty Truck Tire and including 8.25-20) 


Hardness Testers 
(Continued from page 230) 


proportionate difference in) Youngs’ modulus 


imately the same 
| 


for substantially elastic isotropic materials such as well-vul- 
a \n electric vibrator is built into the bast 
overcome friction and sticking. 

The Wallace dead-load hardness tester conforms to the 
method of test recommet ded by ISO/TC/45, which is at 7 
ent being studied by see 17 of Committee D-11 of 
American Society tor Testing Materials. It is possible to relate 


instrument to the Shore scale over a con- 


canized 


the 
the 


readings with this 
— - le Pde of the range. 
* Wallace hardness meter is similar in size and type to the 
iene . The load on the indentor is spring applied, 
virtually constant throughout the range of travel of the 
‘and this condition is achieved by using a considerable 
form of a coil. A weight is sup- 
] 


which is used to test indento 


the hardness meter is 
new plasticity tester by the Wallace 
strated in Toronto, Canada, June ' “12, 
ernational Trade Fair by Charles Churchil 
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Yh 
“Gi ; Settle your dusting problems once C 
gy and for all with CALCO MBTS. — 
It contains an effective dedusting: 
ZA I | agent...and a lubricant to assure AMERICAN (yanamid COMPANY 
VR good dispersion. CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
a ni a 
7 Os 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio 


° Ernest Jacoby and Company, 
Boston, Mass. * Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. ¢ 


H. M. Royal, inc., Los Angeles, Calif. « H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 
In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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LOVE 


FAR EAST 


MALAYA 
Rubber Trade Falling Off 


Sharp reductions in imports of rubber from Indonesia during 
February and March is seriously affecting Singapore’s economy ; 
not only has it lost business trom the handling and shipping 
of readily marketable rubber, but its remilling industry, which 
depends mainly on Indonesia for supplies of wet and scrap rubber, 
has been particularly hard hit. 

\ccording to available information, there are 11 Chinese and 
two European remilling factories in Singapore; in addition two 
other plants—one of Japanese origin—operate spasmodically. 
The drop in imports has forced half the Chinese firms to close 
down; while others are working on reduced schedules. Activity 
in 1952 already declined considerably as compared with 1951, 
imports of wet and scrap rubber for processing and reexporta- 
tion having reportedly amounted to 105,000 tons, against 172,000 
tons. Total imports had fallen off in 1952, as against 1951, and 
the drop continued into the first months of 1953. However, while 
January, 1953, arrivals at 30,696 tons were not too far below 
the January, 1952, imports, those for February, 1953, amounted 
to only 13,804 tons—the lowest since February, 1946, when 9,648 
tons arrived—and of the 1953 figure, only 3,338 tons was Indo- 
nesian wet slab. Since several thousand laborers and_ their 
families depend on this industry for a living, considerable un- 
employment and distress are likely to result. 

While Singapore mills are thus starving for rubber, large 
quantities of the very grades required are piling up at the ports 
of Djambi and Palembang, in Sumatra; the amount is variously 
estimated at 60,000 tons and all the way up to 100,000-125,000 
tons. 

Many reasons have been suggested for this situation: rumors 
of possible further devaluation of the rupiah have caused ship- 
pers to hold off; the low price of rubber and a falling market, 
combined with a sliding scale of export duty, discourage the 
exporter in Indonesia; shippers are keeping back supplies for 
direct export to Japan or the United States; the ban on ship- 
ments of rubber on consignment which the Indonesian Govern- 
ment put into effect as from January 1, 1953; wet slabs and 
unsmoked rubber were not exported so as to make larger supplies 
available for local remillers. Whatever the reason, the result is 
the same: reduction of trade in Singapore, that is likely to 
become worse if the situation is not changed. Alarmed at this 
prospect, the Singapore Rubber Trade Association, the organiza- 
tion of Chinese rubber millers, packers, and importers, is at- 
tempting through the Chinese Chamber of Commerce to obtain 
government intervention. 

As regards the ban on rubber shipments by the Indonesian 
Government, it was reported from Singapore late in March, that 
this had been removed as far as RSS-3, RSS-4, and RSS-5 
were concerned. But licenses for the export of slab rubber on 
consignment are still refused. 

Malayan rubber trade is suffering losses due to other causes 
in which Indonesia is also involved. The latter republic has 
been replacing Malaya as Japan’s main source of rubber, and 
Japanese rubber importers reportedly foresee no immediate 
change in the situation, which has come about first by Japan's 
policy of encouraging rubber purchases from Indonesia, and 
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Ange 
Which , Stabilizers 


are best for 


YOUR Vinyl Compounds 


Here are eleven Argus stabilizers for vinyl compounds 























... to meet certain specific requirements. One, or a com- 
bination, will best do the job for you. 

To learn which of these stabilizers meets your demands. 
sulletin No. 1 


describes the advantages of each. In addition, consult 


write today for our Technical which 
Argus for technical service on your stabilizer problems 
. . . facilities of the expanded Argus laboratory are at 
your service. 

For uniformity, quality. and prompt. dependable service 


count on Argus. 


BULLETIN NO. ! 
LIZERS 


Company 


Address 


Alt 


~*\ 


CHEMICAL 
Rv tH | 
633 Court Street aBrooklyn 31, N. Y. 
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SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


ne 


Sales Agents 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER Akron 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER New York 
C. M. BALDWIN Chicago 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO. Boston 
The C. P. HALL CO. of Calif. Los Angeles 
THE PIGMENT & CHEMICAL CO., LTD. Toronto 











A DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 


Industrial Textiles 


FOR THE 


Rubber Industry 


TIRE FABRICS 
HOSE AND BELT DUCKS 
YARNS + CHAFERS + THREADS 
SHEETINGS - PLASTIC DUCKS 
DIVERSIFIED COTTON 
FABRICS 


THOMASTON 


Whatever your needs our In- 
dustrial Textile Specialists will 
be glad to discuss them with 
you. We solicit your inquiries. 


‘Thomaston MILLS 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET 
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next by her stopping imports from the sterling area, including 
Malaya, tor a week in February to conserve sterling exchange 


The latter step started a rush for open account allocation to 
buy Indonesian rubber. .\ further reason is that Japan has been 
able to make arrangements for selling very large amounts of 


Japanese goods to Indonesia, and it tollows that Japan would 
with increased rubber purchases. 


reciprocate 


Packers’ Worries 

\. statement by the American Rubber Trade Association that 
the proposed Malayan claims’ endorsement procedure would } 
irksome to American dealers because shipments are negotiated 
in many small lots has not tended to allay the suspicions 
Malayan rubber packers that some American dealers) might 
continue to try to victimize them. The proposed claims’ en- 
dorsement procedure would require rubber goods manufacturers 
(the ultimate consumers) to endorse all claims against packers. 
At a Rubber Export Registration Board meeting in Malaya in 
early March, these suspicions were voiced by several members 
who roundly declared that the claims’ endorsement procedure 
Was a necessary protection against unfair, fictitious claims, and 
that if this procedure were not instituted, it would put the 
packers at the mercy of the American dealers. 

Packers reportedly add that, since certificates of quality are 
viven for every 25 tons of rubber to be shipped, and as 25. tons 
is the smallest lot a manufacturer will accept, the claims’ en- 
dorsement procedure should cause no difficulty to Americat 
dealers. 

It is also learned that rubber shippers here are not in favor 
of smaller bales. A reduction in the present size of bales would 
involve increased handling, wrapping, and coating charges, and 
changes in baling equipment, and thereby raise costs sufficiently 
to warrant «a premium over the Singapore market price. There 
seemed to be little evidence that consumers would want to bea 
it Was pointed out. 






the extra cost, 


Tax Woes 


\t the annual meeting of the Malayan Rubber Producers’ 
Council, March 27, the chairman, Khoo Teik Ee, demanded a1 
immediate review of the government's rubber taxation policy, 
which bore no relation to the realities of the industry. Betore 
the sliding scale was imposed, he said, the rate was 24%, later 
raised to 5% on the t.o.b. price. At the prevailing f.o.b. price 
of 72-75 cents a pound, the rate was 6.75 to 7.17%. In practic 
it Was much higher, as all rubber exported is not No. 1 Rss. 
Furthermore, 1.75 cents a pound is deducted by local dealers 
for various charges on storage, insurance, handling, etc. Besides, 
he added, natural rubber was facing unfair competition from 
\merican synthetic, and the export duty was a handicap ot 
the local industry in its efforts to meet that competition, whic! 
must become keener because of the expanded research program 
of the svnthetic rubber industry. In short, the heavy taxes were 
threatening the economy of the country. 

Meanwhile the Federal Legislative Council has approved an 
increase in the rubber cess imposed to finance the Rubber Re- 
search Institute of Malava and new developments. The new 
rate, effective March 2, is half a cent (S.S. currency) a pound: 
the old rate was 0.4-cent a pound. The cess had been 0.4-cent 
in June, 1950; this was reduced to 0.35 in January, 1951, and 
brought back to O.4-cent in January, 1952. 
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“White Moldings Prove 


~ DOW CORNING 
Release Agents 

































Keep Molds CLEAN 


+ and cut mold maintenance costs by as much as 80% 


Inspector Mike used to fill the scrap bins when white or light-colored parts 
were running. But Moe Muscles has put an end to all that with Dow Corning 
silicone release agents. Brilliantly clean and free from surface blemishes, 
even white parts leave the mold unstained by carbonized lubricants or 
mold dirt. 


That's because Dow Corning silicone mold lubricants can’t break down to 
form a carbonaceous deposit on mold surfaces. Molds stay clean 5 to 20 
times longer than they do with ordinary release agents. Sharp detail, 
closer tolerances and high surface finish are assured — even on heavily 
loaded stocks. And mold maintenance costs are reduced by as much as 80%. 


For easier release, lower production costs, improved quality and better 
appearance, specify Dow Corning silicone release agents: fluid for green 
carcass, bead and parting line release; emulsions for molds, mandrels and 
curing bags. 


For lower costs specify DOW CORNING SILICONE RELEASE AGENTS 


For more information, call*our nearest branch 
office or write direct for data sheet M-5. 


DOW CORNING 


Nia” DOW CORNING CORPORATIO 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
ATLANTA @ CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND © DALLAS @ LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK @® WASHINGTON, D. C. (sitver sprina, mp.) 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto. In Great Britain: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 
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Curing Bags 


Heavily Loaded Stocks 
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ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM 
SEA WATER 


agnesium 
salts 
from the sea 


REGULAR AND SPECIAL GRADES oF 


MAGNESIUM - 


a 


CARBONATES 4 
OXIDES 
FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY... 


Bi 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA | 





MAGN DIVIS 
OF MERCK & CO, INC. | 





Distributors: ¥ 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. PALMER SUPPLIES CO. 
260 West Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA: R. Peltz Co. G.S. ROBINS & CO. 

TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 126 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 
THE C. P. HALL CO., Akron, Chicago, Los Angelis, Newark 


| 
Cincinnati, Cleveland ‘4 
| 


Write for Brochure i 


RCMA Centrirucep Latex 


STANDARD REVERTEX 
72-75% LATEX CONCENTRATE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


* Normal Latex 


a 








* GR-S Latex Concentrate 
* Natural and Synthetic Latex Compounds 
| * Plastisols 
| * Dibuty] Phthalate—( DBP ) 
* Triethylene Glycol Dicaprylate—( TG-8 ) 
* Di-iso-octy] Phthalate—( DIOP ) 
* Di-iso-octyl Adipate—( DIOA ) 
* Iso-octyl Palmitate—( 0-16 ) 
* Iso-octyl Iso-decyl Phthalate —( ODP ) 
We maintain a fully equipped 
laboratory and free consulting service. 
RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
| 
274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
| 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Ernest Jacoby G Co., 79 Milk St., 
Boston 9, Mass.; Charles Larkin Il, 250 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2 


N. Y.; Ernesto De! Valle, Tolsa 64, Mexico, D.F 





On an estimated output for 1953 of 525,000 tons, the new cess 
is expected to vield about $5,880,000 (Straits currency) this 
year; this figure compares with $7,279,408 in 1950, $4,686,246 
in 1951, and $5,001,575 (provisional estimate) in 1952. 

Other Rubber Trade News 

Anglo-Malay Rubber Co., Ltd., and Bikam Rubber Estate, 
Ltd., recently merged with Pataling Rubber [states, Ltd. The 
new concern, which will operate under the Pataling name, has 


more than 24,376 acres of planted rubber and 146 acres otf oil 





palm, and liquid assets exceeding £750,000. 

An order by the Singapore Government, effective March 31, 
1953, requires all British vessels bound for ports in Communist 
China or North Korea to obtain licenses in London or Singa- 
pore. The new ruling, the result of discussions in Washington 
D. C., U. S. A., between Anthony Eden, British Foreign Sec- 
retary, and John Foster Dulles, seeks to prevent such evasions 


as picking up strategic cargoes in non 
Korea. 


of existing regulations, 
3ritish ports and diversion at sea to China or 


The Federation of Rubber Trades Associations of Malaya has 
accepted an invitation trom the Crude Rubber Committee ot 
the Rubber Trade Association and The Rubber Manutacture 
Association, Inc. (both in the United States), to an inteteationg) 
meeting at which problems relating to rubber deliveries will he 
discussed. committee representing Malayan producing, pack 
ing, and shipping interests will be chosen. 


The Federal Government proposes to start new rubber road 
tests involving the laying of half-mile stretches of rubber-bitumer 
roads in all the states of the Federation. If successful, 
and certain roads will be surfaced with the new material. \ 


airstrips 


special research laboratory, with $10,000 worth of equipment, 
is to be set up to investigate materials. 

At the same time we learn that a stir was created when tt 
became known that a few weeks before the above plans wer 
announced, a state engineer had told a meeting of the Selangor 


that experiments so far had shown no. special 
advantage in the use of rubber-bitumen roads in tropical cli- 
mates. The Malayan Rubber Producers’ Council protested to 
the government on the harmful effect of this statement and 
demanded strong action against the engineer. 


State Council 





INDONESIA 


Indonesia 


The rumors regarding a rubber-rice deal between 
and Red China, which continued to agitate the Singapore market 
practically through February, have finally been put to rest, it 
seems, by a denial of such an arrangement stemming from an 
authoritative source in Djakarta. 

According to figures supplied by the Secretariat of the Inter- 


national Rubber Study Group, Indonesia's total exports of rubber 
in 1952 came to 729,936 tons, of which 281.332 tons came fron 
estates and the remaining 448.604 tons frem =  smallho!dings 
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New Bag-0O-Matie Press 
saves space and time 







AYLOR- 
QUIPPED 


(naturally) 


. NEW McNeil Bag-O-Matic Press combines these com- 
plicated operations into one simple process by: (1) auto- 
matically controlling time and temperature during curing 
(2) automatically ““bagging’’ before vulcanizing and ‘‘de- 
bagging’ after vulcanizing (3) and automatically opening 
the press. When delivered ° Tay lor-Equipped"’, as most of them 
are, they are masterminded by a Taylor Fiex-O-Timer* Time 
Cvcle Controller, two Taylor Double Duty Furscorre* Record- 
ing Controllers, and a Taylor Pressure Recorder. 





Frex-O-Timer (on back side) automatically controls sequence 
and duration of all functions from closing to opening of press 
Double Duty Furscorr Controllers (+/ght) control press temper 
ature and condensate removal in each cavity. Tavlor Bi-Record 
Pressure Gage (right, below) records bag pressure to each press 





| WO Taylor Double Duty | 


oll s FY ~LSCOPI Re Irding 
] ‘Sita ~~ NAwOve) and Taylor Bj_pR pig 
Whatever product vou want to make, Tavlor can control vour : Gage ind Flex-O-Timer J sth 
- a i troller J F cI me Cycle 
process at low cost. To keep qualitv up and costs down, ask Vr") standard-equipp : a 
a ; a Ped on ¢ 
vour Tavlor Field Engineer! Tavlor Instrument Companies, ICNeil Bag-O ML. a 


Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 


iF ee fry 974 ‘iatena veeraedend a ietiieal basae 
nstrimeents jor indicating, recoraing and conti ILL Ing 





temperature, pressure, flow, liquid level, 
speed, density, load and humidity. 


*Registered Trade-Mark 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS 
MEAN ACCURACY FIRST 
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ORIGINATORS OF QUALITY 


DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBERS 






100% NATURAL 
CRUDE RUBBER 
IN FLOWABLE FORM 





Trade Mark 


DEPENDABLE 
DEPOLYMERIZED RUBBERS 


AVAILABLE IN 3 STANDARD 
VISCOSITIES OF UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


Technical Laboratory Information and 
Samples Upon Your Request 


H. V. HARDMAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 
S571 CORTLANDT STREET 








BeLteevtitieé 9, ae, 




















cee . The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 


with no deteriorating 


IUIINNTIAATH 





effect whatever. 


——. 


RARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


ATGLEN, PR. 
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Production in 1952 totaled 738,000 long tons, of which about 
448,500 tons were from smallholdings and 289,500) tons— fr 
estates. These figures compare with a total of 805,250 tons 
1951, when smallholdings yielded 592,000 tons and estates 213,250 
tons. It is turther reported that in November, 1952, 698 estates 
exploited in Indonesia, of which 683 were in pt 
duction. Most of the estates (434, of which 424 were in pr 
duction) were in Java; but the largest (236, with 232 produ 
ing) were in Sumatra. Of the remainder, 20, all producing, wer 
in Borneo, and eight, with seven producing, were in other parts 
of Indonesia. During the first 11 months of 1952, 4,593 tons of 
rubber were consumed by local rubber factories. 

A Central Small Holders’ Rubber Board has been established 
production. The 


were bein. 





to improve smallholdings and to increase thet 
Board will be tinanced by surtaxes and export taxes on small 
holders’ rubber. The Rubber Institute is reportedly constructing 
ive rubber mills in Sumatra, which are expected to be ready 
shortly. 





JAPAN 


A Synthetic Rubber Manufacturing Project) Committee has 
recently been set up in Tokyo to study plans for establishing 
a synthetic rubber plant in Japan capable of producing 36,000 
tons of ‘rubber from butadiene (to be obtained from = alcohol 
from sweet potatoes) and styrene. To further the project an 
1l-man mission, representing the Committee, arrived in the 
United States in March to spend about two months in investig:t- 
ing technical and construction phases of the industry. 

The mission included the following: Benzaburo Kato and 
Kyoichit Kawasaki, president and chief of the technical division, 
respectively, of Kyowa Fermentation Industry Co., Ltd.; Sakae 
Kitagawa and Osamu Takagi, chief of plant division and. staff 
official of instruments division, respectively of Hitachi, Ltd.; 
Toshio Yamaguchi, vice chief of Loan Department Industrial 
Bank of Japan, Ltd.; Teruo Kawaguchi, chief of chemical divi- 
sion, Bridgestone Tire Co., Ltd.: Takeo Kubota, vice chief of 
research division, Yokohama Rubber Co., Ltd.; K. Kikuchi, chief 
of technical department of Nikka Rubber Co.; F. Fujita, di- 
rector Toyo Rubber Co.; S. Katsumoto, chief of managing de- 
partment, Rubber Industry Association; Ikkan Kawase, presi- 
dent, Industrial Textiles Co., Ltd. 

They traveled in two groups, one of which visited Chicago, 
New York, Washington, and Chicago; and the other, only New 
York, Washineton, and Akron 


EUROPE 


GERMANY 


Plans for the Synthetic Rubber Industry 


In anticipation of the day when Germany will regain’ het 
overeignty, and there are no longer restrictions on the pro 
duction of synthetic rubber, plans for the future of the industry 
are being widely discussed 

Recently Paul Baumann, head of the Huls Chemical Works, 
gave his views on the subject.! Studies carried out independently 
in Italy and Germany agree in the conclusion that under the 
conditions ruling in Western Europe, the minimum output that 
could be profitably undertaken would have to be between 20,000 
and 30,000 tons annually. It would not be practical, however 
for every country in Western Europe to start making its own 
ynthetic rubber, Baumann points out; if Germany could c 
1 ; 


tl iboring countrie 


on supplving the needs of some of the neigl 
he could aim at an annual production of around 30,000 tons, 
jesides Germany, Italy and France also have ideas for a do- 
mestic synthetic rubber industry, and Baumann, visualizing what 
would happen if all three decided to produce the same special 
rubbers for w 1 there is only a limited demand, suggests well- 
planned cooperation between the parties involved so that one 
factory only would produce the special rubbers and make su 
plies available to the other two at favorable prices. 
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goes on, would 


The most 
butane ; 
economically produced here by employing methods developed 
the Houdry Process Co., which, he adds, Huls has learned 
it can acquire. An installation to produce 25,000 to 30,000 ton 

synthetic rubber based on butane would require an investment 


suitable process tor Germany, he 
investigation at Huls has shown that butane ca. 


] 


utilize 


45,000,000 to 50,000,000 marks; the output would include 
itadiene for the manuiacture of Buna N at Leverkusen 
Betore I. G. Farbenindustrie was broken up, such an invest- 
ment would have caused no special dithculty, Today, with Huls 
tanding alone, the project could only be financed by an organiza 
tion composed of the manufacturers of the synthetic rubber 
(Huls and Leverkusen), the German rubber industry, and the 
German Federal Republic. Furthermore, Dr. Baumann point 
it, Hluls formerly was mainly occupied with manufacture and 
relied on the rubber laboratories at Leverkusen for research and 
developmental work. But now it would have to have its own 
rubber laboratories and statf, and even if a research department 
m a level with that at Leverkusen could be speedily achieved, 
the expense involved would be completely unjustifiable while 
rubber laboratories at Leverkusen had to remain idle. 

Under these circumstances a way would have to be found for 
the two concerns to collaborate on research and developmental 
work without violating the decisions relating to the dissolution 
of the I. G. Farbenwerke. This could be done, Baumann con- 
siders, via a brands agreement, which is permitted. since both 
works use the Buna trade mark, and apparently discussion in 
this direction has already been started between the firms involved. 

Che relatively favorable financial position of the Rubber 
Price I<qualization Fund set up last year in aid of synthetic 
rubber has led the Couneil to recommend a reduction in_ the 
contributions by manufacturers from 20 ptennigs for every kilo- 
eram of natural or imported svnthetic rubber used to 1) preanies 


Industry Briefs 


Continental Gummi-Werke A.G., Hannover, is now 
various mechanical goods made of Vulkollan, the new 
synthetic product, including friction wheels, 
wheels), diaphragms, joints, piston 


offering 
Germaiu 
gears (cogged 
gaskets, rings, and press 
plates 

On October 31, 1952, the foundation stone was laid at Frank- 
furt a.M., of the first European research center of the Batelle 
Memorial Institute. The Batelle Memorial Institute for Ger- 
many is to be under the direction of Robert R. Adams and is 
to have an almost exclusively German staff. Scholarships to < 
value of about 200,000 marks annually will be made available 
lor carrying out 30° projects in the most diverse fields of in- 
dustrial rescarch. Part of the building was expected to be ready 
for use this spring 

experiments are being conducted in the use of foamed plastic 
dressings to take the place of plaster casts and similar rigid 
dressings, in the treatment of fractures. Dressings of foamed 
PVC, polystyrene, and polyurethane are said to have. several 
advantages: they have only a fraction of the weight of the 
usual dressings: they permit respiration of the skin and are 
flexible, They can easily be molded to conform to the part being 
treated by heating: and since they allow X-rays to penetrate 
freely, fractures can be set and observed without the need ot 
disturbing or changing the dressing. 

A device for measuring the thickness of films, and apparently 
similar to American instruments of the same type, which has 


] Berthold, Wildbad, 


been developed at the Laboratorium Prot. Lr. 


4 
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RUBBER, 
LOW PRESSURE 
COMPRESSION 
INJECTION 


MOLDS |, 


PRICES: 

Sample Can........ $ 2.00 
Unbroken Dozen $18.00 
(at $1.50 each) 
Unbroken Gross $197.40 

(at $1.37 each) 


Further discounts on 
larger orders 


INJECTION MOLDERS SUPPLY CO. 


PENTON BUILDING CHerry 1-0930 CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 







r IMS 
SILICONE SPRA! 


MOLD RELEASE 











long lasting! 
non-marking: 


MS PURE UNDILUTED SILICONE SPR 
HE PERFECT MOLD LUBRICAY 












or your production... 
¢ RUBBER LATEX * LATEX COMPOUNDS 
* CHEMICAL DISPERSIONS » ADHESIVES 





RUBBER 























Not only supplies — but 
technical help—are yours 
from this fine source. 

A complete service is 
available to you in the 
use of latex compounds 
(natural or synthetic), 
chemical dispersions or 
special adhesives for 
manufacturing processes. 
We can help you. 
Immediate, dependable 
deliveries from our 
plant near Ft. Wayne. 
Immediate and 
dependable advice from 
our technicians... 
always without obligation. 


Phone, write, wire... 





Chicage 5, fll. 


Manufacturers of Special 


407 §. Dearborn $t. —ac- 
_ Distributors of Natural Rubber Latex * 
_ Compounds of Synthetic or Notural Rubber Latices to meet your needs 
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No. 2 Dial Comparator 


T s es {me e 


Representatives in 59 Ames Street 
Dini citic B. ibe AMES CO. Palthem a Mass 


Mfgr. of Micrometer Dial Gauges e Micrometer Dial Indicators 











Eagle-Picher pigments 
serve the rubber industry 
across the board 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a comprehensive line of 
both lead and zinc pigments for the rubber industry. 
The quality and uniformity of our pigments, exact 
quality contro] methods of manufacturing, more than 
a century of experience...are the factors that make 


Eagle-Picher serve you better. 


Zine Oxides + Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge « Sublimed Litharge 

Red Lead (95%, 97%, 98%) 

Sublimed Blue Lead ~ 


On the Pacific Coast: 
Associated Lead & Zinc Co. 
2700 16th Avenue, S. W. 

Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Washington 


EAGLE 
THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 
7 Since 1843 


GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 
DICHER 
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liations of radium. The beta rays in a m« 


rac 

lon act through the sample on to a measur 

chamber arranged below it, in which an ionization current 

generated no amplifier for the ionization current 1s connect 

vy cables with the main amplifier in an indicator device. 7 
} 


new apparatus is said to be highly sensitive 


utilizes the 


uring prepar: 












German Rubber Association Expanding 


\ recent communication of the German Rubber Associat 
gives details of the sessions of three newly established dist: 
groups. The Hamburg & Schleswig-Holstein branch, under 
provisional managemeut of W. Stegemann, a director of hoe 
Gummiwerke A.G., held its first meeting in Hamburg on Docs 
ver 12, 1952. W. Scheele presented two papers: “The Devel 
ment of the Chemistry of the Polyamids and Polyurethanes 
the Highly Elastic Vulkollan” and “Conductometric Titration of 
Vulcanization Accelerators and Rubber Compounding Ingre- 
dients.” 

The Niedersachsen Group was formed at a meeting held Octo 
ber 28, 1952, when H. Bickel, chief chemist of Continental Gum- 
miwerke A.G., was unanimously elected group director. The 
assembly heard Dr. Brunger speak on “Dispersion of Fillers in 
Synthetic Rubber.” 

The South German Group, under its provisional head, D. 
Schmidt, held its first meeting on November 22, 1952, when 
C. Prael dealt with questions pertaining to the encouragement 
and training of young chemists and technologists for the rubber 


industry 


FRANCE 
name implies, the 


As its recently formed Association 
Studying Butyl Rubber is to devote itself to the problems of 
manufacturing this synthetic rubber in France. The members of 
the group, drawn from the chemical, rubber, and petroleum in- 
dustries, include: Bozel Malétra, Ugine, Etablissments Kuhl- 
mann, Pechiney, Rhone-Poulenc, Michelin, Dunlop, Kleber Co- 
lombes, Cie. Francaise de Raftinage, and Esso Standard. It is 
intended eventually to form a company to set up and run a 
factory for butyl rubber and undertake its sale. 

Revue Générale du Caoutchouc entered the thirtieth year of 
its existence with the issue of January, 1953. Started in 1924 
by the Syndicat National du Caoutchouc, the periodical success- 
fully struggled through the d pression and the war. 








GREAT BRITAIN 


Production of synt 
i 


by the Scottish Counci 
1 ith interested firms, 


Co;. Lid: it 1s reported, 

Hess Products, Ltd., 4 Albion St., Leeds 1, manufacturer 
Distec fractionally distilled fatty acids, through sales Manager 
A. K. H. Fletcher, h the recent fire at its Little- 
borough works has not caused as much damage as was originally 
feared, and the plant once more is in full production. 





‘tic rubber in Scotland is being considered 
(Development and Industry). There have 
including Dunlop Rubber 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Pneumatic Tire Design.” EF. C. Woods. Published by W. 
& Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England, for the Institution 
i Rubber Industry, Ltd., 12 Whitehall, London S.W. 1, 
England. —— 6 by 8% inches, 101 pages. Price 21s. 

The author has compressed into relatively few pages a sur- 
prisingly varied coverage of tire designers’ practices. While 
one of the material can be considered new or enlightening to 
the experienced technologist in this field, the beginner will find 
it a worthwhile portrayal of the more important factors in this 
extremely complex field. 

Of the seven chapters, the first two present a brief survey of 
the history of pneumatic tires and discuss the various types ol 
tires and tread designs. The third chapter, entitled “Mold De- 
sign, covers the subject well, but also includes much that is 

vold design at all. 

"The next chapter deals with “Cord Angle and Construction 
Details,” but in somewhat erratic fashion. This whole subject 
is admittedly deep going, which fact may explain why some in- 
consistencies and even inaccuracies have remained, For ex: umple, 
the contourwise component of carcass strength is correctly given, 
but the statement follows that the circumferential component 1s 
not used because it does not vield to elementary treatment. It 
would seem that here a good opportunity is missed to define 
cord tension and its usefulness = relation to tire performance. 
Again, the equation given for bead tension is more nearly the 
total tension across the section of a tire, part of which is car- 
ried by the cords themselves. It is implied that there is difficulty 
in computing the actual bead tension, but the equation is allowed 
to stand in incorrect form. 

Methods and practices of drawing and laying out the details 
of the bead structure and ply endings, breakers, sidewall, and 
tread are carefully described in the fifth chapter. This informa- 
tion is supplemented in the following chapter and the first ap- 
pendix by methods of computing ply and building drum di- 
mensions. One such method is partially described, then dismissed 
as being inaccurate and tedious to use. In our game this 
method is quite reliable and easily and quickly applied and well 
deserves the first-class recognition given it by Hadekal’s review 
of tire literature. The concluding chapter covers building speci- 
fications. 

This handbook, as it may quite properly be designated, is 
adequately illustrated throughout by clear and well chosen dia- 
grams and charts, although many of the illustrations are unnec- 
essarily large in size. All features considered, this monograph 
can be recommended as a useful addition to the libr: ry of any- 


one connected with the technical aspects of the tire industry. 
R. D. Evans! 





Manager of tire design research, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 


“Selected Government Research Reports. Volume I. 
Plastics.” Issued by the British Ministry of Supply and pub- 
lished by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. American sales agents : 
British Inform: we oe 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Cloth, 6 914 inches, 446 pages. Price, $8. 

This volume is a ae of 21 rey _ selected from re- 
search work on plastics carried out iacer 4 the direction of the 
British Ministries of Supply and Aircraft Production, now 
combined as the Ministry of Supply. The reports, prepared by 
both government, industrial, and university laboratories, were 
compiled by the Technical Information and Documents Unit of 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. The re- 
ports are comprehensive in nature and contain a good deal of 
cor tied unpublished information, but use of the book as a 
reference is handicapped by the lack of a subject index. 

Titles a the reports are as follows: “Mechanical Pri pet ‘ties 
ot High Polymers”; “The System Polymer/Plasticizer”; “Plas- 
ticizer/Polymer Interaction”; “Notes on the Sorption of Water 
by High Polymeric Materials”: ‘ ‘Linear Shrinkage of Phenolic 
Moldings Luring Post-Curing Stoving’; “Use of Flax Shives 
in Phenol-Formaldehyde Molding Powders”; “Effect of Fillers 
and Other Additions on the Elastic Modulus in Compression 
and on the Swelling of a Phenol-Formaldehyde Resin”: “In- 
vestigation Into the Setting Process of Phenol- Formaldehyde 
Resins”; “Note on the Ductility of Plastic Materials’; “Effect 

Atmospheric Humidity on the Strength and a ot 
Thermoplastics’”; “Correction of the Indicated Impact Value 
of Brittle Plastics’: “Strength Tests of a Number of Similar 
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FRENCH OIL 
HOT PLATE 
PRESSES 








Side plate or column presses for compression or trans- 
fer or injection molding of rubber and allied synthetics. 


Write for bulletins on 
**Modern Hydraulic Presses.”’ 


The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO 

















GENERAL LATEX 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Importers and Compoundenrs 
Vatural and Synthetic 


RUBBER LATEX 


VULTEX @ 


BUNA N 
PLASTISOLS 
RESIN EMULSIONS 
LATEX COMPOUNDS 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 


666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


General Latex & Chemicals (Canada) Ltd. 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 
Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 
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tire molds 
special machinery 


tear test equipment 


far prices 
reliable delivery 
good u orkmanship 


your inquiries are solicited 


THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 
Akron 9, Ohio 





AMLOK 


COUPLING ASSEMBLIES 












KAMLOK Couplings combine speed, perfect perform- 
ance, durability—three features that are indispensa- 
ble. Fastest! Perfectly tight, safe connection in seconds, 
by sliding coupler over adaptor, and pressing cam 
levers. KAMLOKS couple and uncouple instantly, re- 
gardiess of “hookup.” Efficient! No wasted time— 
effort, achieving leakproof-tight connection that guar- 
antees consistently safe operation at peak efficiency. 
Long-lasting! Made of hard wear-resistant bronze to 
3. 4” size of OPALUMIN, as strong as bronze, only 
Vs the weight. KAMLOKS add extra life to hose. 


Write for Bulletin F-3 


OPW CORPORATION 


VALVES, FITTINGS, ASSEMBLIES 
for handling hazardous liquids 
2735 COLERAIN AVE. ¢ CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 
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Small Molding 





Phenol-Formaldehyde Synthetic Resin M 








ing Materials”; “Use of Reinforced Plastic Material in 
craft Construction”; “Direction Strength and Stiffness of Fil 
Materials”; “Some Factors Influencing the Properties of P 
Reintorced Synthetic Resin Sheet’: “Microscopic Exan 
. Reinforced Synthetic Resins”; “Strength of Bolted Ji 
“perspex. =. 740s Method for Comparing ‘Pers 
Polishes”; “Syntl Glues (1) The Intluence of 
the Rate Hardening of Cold-Setting Glues.” and (2) “s 
ting Time/pH Characteristics of Cold-Setting Resins Prey 
From Some Monohydric Phenols”; and “Chemical Factors 
volved in the Gluing of Wood With Cold-Setting Urea-For: 


dehyde Resins—Failing Load of Gap Joints. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Publications of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg 
Cleveland 15, O. 

“Hycar Polyacrylic Rubber.” Service Bulletin H-11. 42 
pages. The characteristics of the uncompounded polymer and _ oi 
typical vuleanizates is discussed, and data on general compound 
ing, processing, specific compounding, and adhesion of 


polyacrylic rubber to other materials are detailed in this 
tractive bulletin. 
“Hycar Technical Newsletter.” Vol. 2, No. 3.8 pages. This 


catalog insert discusses the properties of GR-S compounded 
with Good-rite Resin 50, describes the use of polyacrylic rubber 
as a plasticizer for nitrocellulose lacquers, and details data ob- 
tained on a variety of curing systems for heat resistant com- 
pounds. 

“Hycar Latex Newsletter.” March, 1953. 5 pages. This 
letter contains information on latex adhesives, zinc oxide dis- 
persions, and cotton goods impregnated with Hycar latices 
the latter case, methods of reducing the shrinkage of the goods 
and data thereto pertaining are also given. 


“The Prevention of ‘Strike-Through’ in Neoprene Latex 
Coated Fabric.” BL-250, 3-31-53. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 4 pages. The formation of deposits 
of latex dipping compounds on the reverse side of an object 
coated with the compound is described. The use of two preventive 
measures is discussed, and specific data on application are given 


“Carbon Black, 1950.” D. S. Colby, H. J. Barton, and B. E. 
Oppegard. United States Bureau of Mines. For sale by Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 10 pages. Price, 5¢. This pamphlet contains fig- 
ures on the production, demand, stocks, prices, foreign trade, and 
trends of carbon black. Comparison of these data with those of 
previous years is also made. 


“Forty Years of Progress.” National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Inc., 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
28 pages. This attractively illustrated booklet which marks the 
fortieth anniversary of the association describes the highlights 





in the development of NAWMD and the entire waste material 
industry. The activities of the various divisions within the 
ganization, including the Scrap Rubber Institute, are also covered 
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what difference does a truck make 
GUE ee it you're talking eho 


quality chemicals! 34 years ago, when 
our delivery trucks looked like this... 
The C. P. Hall Company was supplying 
the rubber industry with QUALITY 
chemicals. 


















Today we deliver in trucks like this... 
and we're still delivering QUALITY 
chemicals. Remember this, when you 
think of quality-controlled chemicals: 
The C. P. Hall Company quality is still 
the same dependable factor in your 
production plans! 

We have built our business on QUAL- 
ITY and SERVICE...and have never 
failed the men in the rubber industry 
who depend on us for both. 





AKRON, OHIO « LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
CHICAGO, ILL. * NEWARK, N. J. 
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CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 











CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
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10 East 43rd St. 








SPADONE MACHINE 


SPRING LEAF TRUCK 


This new Truck gives 
unobstructed access to 
three sides of each 
tray and offers a con- 
venient method for 
storing materials that 
require cooling or air 
drying. The one piece 
construction Trays are 
spring supported and 
can be quickly raised 
or lowered, free from 
all locking devices. 
Trucks having 18 per- 
forated trays 36” x 
36” or plain surface 
trays 36” deep by 4 
ft... 6 ft. and “8: ft. 
long, can be furnish- 
ed either stationary or 
mounted on casters. 


COMPANY, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 








W/HITTAKER 
CLARK & 
DANIELS, INC. 


RED IRON OXIDE 


s Uniform - Controlled Color Tone 


Unlimited Supply 
Prompt Delivery 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 
BLACK IRON OXIDE 


SEND FOR 
COMPLETE PRODUCT LIST 


260 West Broadway 
New York 13, N. Y. 
IN CANADA: 
Richardson Agencies, Ltd., 
454 King Street W., Toronto 








“GR-S Code Number Revisions & Replacements.” Phillis 
Chemical Co., Evans Bldg., Akron, O. 3 pages. This folder pro- 
vides tables on available GR-S polymers and masterbatches, and 
revised GR-S code numbers in accordance with the new numbe 
ing system, The information supersedes similar tables compiled 
August 8, 1952. 


“Hi-Sil C.” Pigment Data Bulletin No. 33-2. Columbia 
Southern Chemical Corp., Fifth Ave. at Belletield, Pittsburgh 1 
Pa. 4 pages. This bulletin contains laboratory compounding dat 
illustrating the properties of vulcanizates obtainable with tl 


reinforcing pigment. 


“Roth Research Brings Results with Rubber.” Rot 
Rubber Co., Chicago 50, Ill. 12 pages. The company’s laboratory 
and production facilities, as well as typical problems which hay 


been solved by the firm, are described and illustrated it 
publication. 


+ 


ume 28. National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi 
cago 11, Ill. 14 pages. This booklet contains the addresses pre- 
sented in the sessions of the Rubber Section of the fortieth Na- 
tional Safety Congress on safety in the rubber industry. 


“Current Safety Topics in the Rubber Industry.” V 
( 
I 


“Silicone Rubber: A New Insulating Material for Wire and 
Cable.” No. CDS-13. General Electic Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 5 
pages. The properties and processing data, including charts and 
tables, of silicone rubber are set forth in this illustrated booklet 


“Custom Molded Rubber Parts.” Bulletin No. 5201A1. 
Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, O. 4 pages. The company’s 
new and expanded facilities for the production of special syn- 
thetic compounds, and new methods and processes for custom 
molding are described and illustrated in this catalog insert. 


“We Put Ingenuity into Shape.” Standard Products Co., 
Cleveland, O. 18 pages. This illustrated booklet describes 
some of the activities of the company, including the manu- 
facture of channel guides, seals, and bonding materials. 


“Bakelite Polyethylene.” Bakelite Co.. New York, N. Y. 
22 pages. New information on the properties, applications, and 
methods of fabricating polyethylene is contained in this illustrated 
1 1 
booklet. 


“Universal Flexible Metal Hose Products.” Technical 
Data Book U-111. Universal Metal Hose Co: Chicago, Ill. 22 
pages. Applications, temperature ranges, dimensions, couplings, 
and assemblies of various types of metal and wire braided hose 
made by the company are described and illustrated in this booklet. 


“The Magic Wand.” Bulletin No. 125. Herman H. Sticht 
Co,, Inc., New York, N. Y. 8 pages. This publication illustrates 
the principle of operation and the characteristic properties of 
typical electrostatic neutralizers and of the company’s new in- 
duction-type neutralizer, the “Magic Wand.” 
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. PLASTICIZERS PROPERTIES 
. Low Specific Gravity Dark Viscous Liquid 
ve Extremely High Boiling 
sas FOR 
A LOW COST Improved Processing Improved Electrical 
7 Minimum Effect on Cure Characteristics 
Extending Vulcanizates Better Tear Resistance 
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Na- EXCELLENT COMPATABILITY WITH 
GRS Rubbers—AIll Types Buna N Type Rubbers 


Neoprene Rubber 


» | fot Rubler Compounding Oe suc 


Warehouse Distribution 
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122 EAST 42nd STREET . NEW YORK 17, N Y 
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at | We specialize in straight and 


ns M O | [) S varying cross-section molds for 


production of sponge rubber 





any capacity to 


60 inches by 30 feet long 


weatherstripping for aircraft 


and automotive industries. 


Molds for use in McNeil and 


Glader presses. 
ACL macuineand mouto company inc. 


17 COLUMBUS AVENUE — GARFIELD, N. J. We also manufacture molds 


for V-belts, belting, rails, ete. 


Designers and manufacturers of 


molds for rubber goods since 1925 | 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 


& 
EXPERIENCE 
over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick deliverv 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 
acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 

* 
Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


‘CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 


The Country’s Leading Makers 








—— 


N. H. 
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“ANNALS OF RUBBER” 


A Chronological Record of the Important 


Events in the History of Rubber 


—50c per Copy— 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 
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Bulletin No. 46. Eme: 
Carew Towers, Cincinnati, O. 4 pages. This bool 
specifications, typical charact —— al 
composition data, and applications of the company’s im] 


“Emery 892-R Pelargonic Acid.” 
Industr 
l contains tentative 


ies, Inc., 


“Standards openers Tools for Industry.” Americ: 
\ssoci ation, Inc., 70 E. 41st St., ag York, N. \ 
This manual contail the proceedings 

i il Standardization Conference and the prn 
val addresses presented at the thirty-fourth annual meetin, 


“Symposium on Recent Developments . the Evaluation of 
Natural —— Special Technical Publication No. 13: 
\merican Society for Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., Phila 
delphia 3, Pa 16 pages. This publication is a compilation 

papers presented at the fifty-fifth annual meeting of tl 


ASTM held in New York. N. ¥, Tune 26, 1952 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 98 
horsepower V-belt catalog gives belt list 
new industry-standard numbering systen 


“FHP Belts.” 


pages. This fractional 





ings accor 





and machine listings by company or trade names for convenier 
determining the proper belt to use for light-duty applic 
“Thirteenth Semi-Annual eine of the Atomic Energy 
amon oaconagael lanuary, 1953. United States Atomic Energ 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 214 pages. “Who... Me? 
The Travelers 1953 Book of Street and bg pa ‘Accident 
Data.” The Tr ave lers Insurar 1Ct C 1S. , Hart ford, Ce on pages 
Publications of Underwriters’ Laboratorie ca 205 E. Ohi 
St. Chieavo 11, fil: “Fire Pressction Equipment List. 
January, and “Bi- Monthly Supplement. February, 
1953." 251 91 pages, res — ively. Publications of Nationa! 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michi Ave., Chicago 11, Ill: “Occu 


eve Guide 2.1, February 15, 


pational ‘Safety Services.” 
Occupational Safety Posters.” 


‘*'53 Directory 


1953, 52 pages 


70 pages 


in 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Belg oer Shear Properties of Rubber-Like rengen. 
I. Hopkins, Rubber Chem. Tech., July-Sept., 1951, p. 507. 

x. Ray Study of the Crystallization of Vulcauined Rub- 
ber During orm ~ Bl. Vek pa ttochkin, B. V. Lukin 
Rubber Chem. 1., July-Sept., 1951, p. 541. 

Chemical conminieian of Chlorinated Rubber. R. Allirot 
Rubber Chem. Tech., July-Sept., 1951, 662 

Retraction Test for Serviceability of Elastomers at Low 
Temperatures. O. H. Smith, W. A. Hermonat, H. E. Haxo, 
A.W. Mever, Rubber Chem. Tech., July-Sept., 1951, p. 684. 

Deterioration of Organic Polymers. B. S. Biggs, Bell 
System Tech. J., Oct., 1951, p. 1078 

The Measurement of the Dynamic Modulus of Elas- 
tomers by a Vector Subtraction Method. C. W. Painter, 
ASTM Bulletin, Oct., 1951, p. 45. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





























ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADV AD 
Effective July 1, 1947 
GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS RATES 
Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face t 40c per line (ten words Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold beri $1.60 per rey si words) Bold tace type 55c¢ per line eight w 1s bold ta t\ > $1.40 per line (eight words 
{llow nine words for keyed address 
4 etter rep rwarded % tt char 
Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. but pa ha .) , LNp 
SITUATION WANTED SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued 
FOREMAN, PROCESSING, PRODUCTION MANAGER. TIRES, -— 
soles, car footwear, sponge Mixing, calendering, tubing, SS 
; CRS. Wa hange, West ( st preferres Have 1 
Lae aa tata Nes, ae AS RUBBER CHEMIST 
ot INpra “hein Wortp 
Few years’ experience in electrical cable and cords. 
SITUATIONS OPEN In reply give full résumé of education, experience, and 
salary requirements to: 
WORKING FOREMAN, EXPERIENCED IN MAKING OF RUB- WwW 
eee New oo area. Address Box No. 1297, care of India HITNEY BLAKE COMPANY 
* ore 1565 Dixwell Avenue Hamden, Connecticut 
RUBBER CHEMIST FOR DEVELOPMENT WORK, MUST BE 
pertenced in compoun ding oil seals, **¢ rings, and similar packings. 
is the Chicago area. All replies will be kept confidential, Ours WANTED: THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MECHANIC. ON 
loves kno us advertisement Address Box N x ire Ss for ruboer-line I S cs rt t for right I A 
4 RUBBER Wi RLD Box No, 130¢ ! r | R rk W 
YO! NG ENGINEER WANTED FOR DEVELOPMENT WORK ON 
nveyor ransmis belting. S one aac er fret 
SPONGE CHEMIST Sen 
Having laboratory or production background in : seas sy cll nD 


chemically blown goods. All replies treated in 
strictest confidence. 
ADDRESS BOX NO. 1287, C'O INDIA RUBBER WORLD 











EXCEPTIONAL OPPORT NITY FOR 
in the compounding and development of rubber 
1 l 1. Write giving full details, edu 
InpIA RUBBER WoRLD 







RI B B ER CHE MISTS: 


nd experience to Box No, 1299, re of 


LABORATORY ASSISTANT (MALE OR FEMALE) WITH 
high school education, or better; experienced operator of laboratory rubber 
mixing mill, molding of rubber parts; rubber to metal bonding experience 
favored, but not essential. Good salary, moving expenses plus pension and 
bonus plan. Send details of education and experience. Replies will be kept 
in strict confidence. Address Box No. 1300, care of India RUBBER 
WORLD. 


DEVELOPMENT MANAGER 


Required by old-line rubber company in East. Exneri- 
ence in V-belt development and processing requisite. 
Splendid opportunity for right man to head up depart- 
ment. Replies will be held in strict confidence. State 
qualifications and experience in detail, with salary ex- 


pected. Address Box No. 1295, care of INDIA RUBBER 





















WORLD. 

HELP \ ANTED MALE. CHEMiST OR ig aa 
“xpanding chemical manufi te er in Metropolitan N 
nings fi ry men wi th ne to f ur Ve irs’ experience In ] 









| evaluation. Experience in ahaha piso testing 

sins, plasticizers and/or reinforced polyester 

tiled résumé of training, industrial experience, and salary requirements 
haga Box 1301, care of INDIA RuBBER WorLI 


PECHNICAI 
ng company to cover Ohio territory. Salary open. Address 


SAL ESMAN WANTED BY L ATE X COMPOUND 
. \ : 

. 

of INDIA Aondad WORLD. 


Box oO 0 


CHEMI AL ENGINEER. YOUNG. ro 4YE ARS EXPERIENCE 
V — Tl ibber | processing. To develop foam  rubbe produc 
thods ge corporation. Send complete résumé an i salary re juire- 


nts MF sp Box No. 1305, care of INpIA RupBeER Wortp 


—e—rOoowres> es 


WANTED — SALES ENGINEER 


Large Eastern Rubber Manufactur juires services of sales 





belting. Must be free to travel and willing 

stablish headquarters in Middle or Far West. Very 
rtunity for good, practical engineer. Furnish full partic rs 
INDIA RUBBER 





irst letter. Address Box No. 1304, care of 


WORL DD. 


a ngineer, experienced in design Ga arulcilien 
= ind conveyor 
( 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 








FOR SALI BALDWIN-SOUTHWARK 6350-TON HYDRAULI' 
Presses, 27 7“: Ball & J Il N stainless steel rotary tt } 
Stekes D tary presses, punch and 1lo-punch: 2 Ku 2 
presses: 4 \! y ' 11 ‘ < | g < Fi S les< tanks ? 

PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP., 1424 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, P 

NEOPRENE AND RI cet seal DIPPING EOULPMENT USED 
| s 3 4 ls. t “ Xx Is Y x 5 meter, 100° ps Ot T 

ent or : 1 P.O 147 
S H, Buffalo 14, Ne \ 

FOR SALE FARREI 6” X 48” AND x. 36", ROLL RUB 
er mills 1 other sizes up to &4% Also new lab. 6 2” & os it 
M Mills ( I t B I ! M 
10 & 9g ‘ l I & J & I 
Rot Cutters. HPM Vert. H I : g 
x late | ge s i Hy tlic 1 t x 

pl t I 100 tons. H Pumt 1 \ mitlat @ 
( shers. Churns, Rubber Bale Cutters, SE ND FOR SPECLAI 
Bl By at ai BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY STEIN 
EOUTLPME CO., 107-—8th St... Brooklyn 15, N. Y. Sterling 8-1944 








“Our 36th Year” | 


GOOD 
USED MACHINERY 


1—Farrel Birmingham 6” x 13” self-contained 3-roll Calender, m.d. 
1—Farrel 6” x 12° Laboratory Washer Mill, m.d. 

1—16” x 42” Rubber Mill, m.d. 

4—Bolling 18° x 18”, 5-opening Hydraulic Presses, 10” dia. ram. 
1—6’ x 24 Vulcanizer quick opening door. 

1—Royle +4, 6 Extruder; 1—2=1, with chrome plated screw, m.d. 
4—228 Devine Vac. Shelf Dryers, 19-59” x 78” shelves, complete. 
2—Ball & Jewell =2 Rotary Cutters; 1—=1; 1, with 3 h.p. motor. 
1—Patterson S'S 110 gal. Vacuum Mixer, Sigma Blades. 

1—B.P. 20 gal. Jacketed Mixer, Double Sigma Blades. 

2—340 qt. AMF Glen Mixers, m.d. 





Also other sizes Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, Banbury Mixers, 
Mills, Vulcanizers, Calenders, Pellet Presses, Cutters. 


PHONE—WIRE—WRITE a Send us your inquiries 


Consolidated Products Company, Inc. 


13-16 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600 


We Buy your Idle Equipment. Single items or complete plants. 
Cable Address: Equipment N.Y. 
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The KEY to Better Plastics 
HARFLEX PLASTICIZERS. 


PHTHALATES ADIPATES 
HARFLEX 500° SEBACATES 


Harc KEY 7, 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
SALES AGENTS TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


HARDESTY CHEMICAL DIVISION 
W. C. HARDESTY CO., INC. 


41 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





JUGRA LAND & CAREY, LTD. 


RUBBER 


is now 
TECHNICALLY CLASSIFIED 


The Company’s output of smoked sheet and crepe rubbers 
are graded and marked in strict conformity with The 
Rubber Research Institute (Malaya) classifications. 
“Technically Classified’’ rubbers are available for regular 
shipment and are obtainable through the normal Market 
channels in London and Singapore. 


COMPANY'S REGISTERED OFFICE 


104 West George Street 
Glasgow, C.2, Scotland 








TO HAVE YOUR COPY OF 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
ON YOUR DESK WHEN NEEDED 


Subscription Postpaid 


United States and Mexico $5.00 
Canada 6.00 
All Other Countries 7.00 


Single Copy, 50 Cents in U. S. 
60 Cents Elsewhere 


The World's Rubber Progress 
Every Month 


INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD 


FOUNDED 1889 
386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FILL IN AND MAIL WITH YOUR REMITTANCE 





1953 


Enclosed find $ for which enter subscrip- 
tion to the INDIA RUBBER WORLD, beginning 


with the number. 
Name 
Firm 
Street 
City 
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Adhesion of Rubbers to Fabrics. Rk. C. Moakes, /ndia Ku’- 
ber J., Nov. 3, 1951, p. 7. 

Safe Working on Laboratory Size Rubber Mills. J. Stroy 
forth, /ndia Rubber J., Oct. 27, 1951, p. 7. 

Determination of Free Sulfur in Dispersed Natural Rub- 
ber Vulcanizates in a Hydrocarbon Solution. F. B. Pande, 
C. S. Ramakrishnan, Jndia Rubber J., Noy. 17, 1951, p. 9. 

Improvements in Accuracy of Hardness Testing. J. k 
Scott, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Oct., 1951, p. 249. 

Engineer’s Approach to Rubber. A. H. Willis, Zrans, 1) 
Rubber Ind., Oct., 1951, p. 264. 

Contact Resistance of Various Electrodes for Testing 
Electrically Conductive Rubber. R. H. Norman, Jrans. List 
Rubber Ind., Oct. 1951, p. 276. 

Particle Size of Rubber Globules in Hevea Latex. \! 
Van Den Tempel, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Oct., 1951, p. 290 

Presentation of Techincal Information. F. C. Jennings, 
Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Oct., 1951, Spec. Suppl. p. 1. 

Technical Progress and the Rubber Industry. Review 
Some Recent Developments. India Rubber J., Nov. 24, 1931, 4 
15:3: May 3, 1952: ip. 17. 

Mechanical Properties of Polymers at Ultrasonic Fre- 





quencies. W. P. Mason, H, J. McSkimin, Bell System Tech. J/., 
jan.; 1952. p. 122. 

Polymerization of 2,3-Difluorobutadiene and 2-Chloro- 
3-Fluorobutadiene. L. B. Waketield, Ind. Eng. Chem., Oct., 


1951, p. 2363. 

Vinyl Plasticizers. Effect on Processing Polyvinyl Chlorid 
in Banbury Mixers. H. S. Bergen, J, R. Darby, nd. Eng. Chem., 
Oct., 1951, p. 2404 

Solution Viscosity and Partial Specific Volume of 
Polystyrene. D. J. Streeter, R. F. Boyer, Ind. Eng. Chem., 
Aug., 1951, p. 1790. 

Durability of Nylon. VBS Tech. News Bulictin, Nov., 1931, 
p; 47. 

Breakdown of Synthetic Elastomers in a Banbury Mixer 
With Added Air. M. H. Reich, W. K. Taft, R. W. Laundrie, 
Rubber Age (N. Y.), Oct., 1951, p. 55. 

The Application of Inert Fillers in Vinyl Plastics. J. \W. 
Perloff, Rubber Age (N. ea Ort. 1951, p. 63. 

An Impact Test for Miniature Plastics Specimens. IH]. \W. 
Woodham, M. G. Wirick, W. H. Markwood, Jr.. ASTM Bul- 
letin, Oct., 1951, p. 48. 

Polyamide Resin Suspensoids. F. B. Speyer, Paint, Oil, 
Chem. Rev., Jan. 3, 1952, p. 7. 

High Styrene Resins. W. S. Penn, Elec. Mfg..7, 102, (1931). 

Measurement of the Refractive Index of Elastomers 
A, Arnold, I. Madorsky, L. A. Wood, Anal. Chem. 23, 1656 
(1951). 

Some Disubstituted Alpha-Methylstyrenes and Their 
Polymerization Characteristics, and a Comparative Study 
of the Refractive Indexes of Substituted Styrenes and 
Alpha-Methylstyrenes, G. H. Stempel, Jr., C. Greene, R. 
Rongone, B. Sobel, R. Odioso, J. Aim. Chem. Soc., 73, 455 (1951). 

Why Rubber-Phenolics? \/odern Plastics, 29, 6, 71 (1952). 

Solution-Cast Film. \W. ie Jebens, H. Lee, Modern Plastics, 
28 10 104 ¢(1951'). 

Widening Use of Vinyl Copolymer Sheet. Frit. P/ 
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Made for You! 


SEE PAGE 140 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 


REBUILT BANBURY BODIES AND PARTS FOR SALE OR USED MACHINER y 
nterchange. Sizes £9 and 211 complete bodies available. Extra parts F R ALE 

 rebuildin Oo $ 
etails. INTERSTATE 


include rotors, door tops, ann rings. We rebuild al 
>. Akron &. Obie i—Banbury #1 Mixer with 50 HP {—Thropp 2-roll Rubber Mill {0’’x24”. 







sizes of Banburys and 





lso fabricate any parts needed. Our “P 
Motor. 2—Thropp 2-roll Rubber Mills, 18’x50”. 


saves your production time. Write for prices and 
WELDING SERVICE, Offices, tacking 

= 1—Stewart one 2-roll Lab. Mill 
b x 12 





1—Thropp 2-roll Rubber Mill Pai 4 Ser. 
HYDRAULIC PUMP i—Adamson Vulcanizer, 2’ x 2’ x 12’ with quick opening door 

i—Bail & Jewell Stainless Steel =0 Rotary Cutter with Motor. 
i—Paul 0. Abbe =2 Master Rotary Cutter with Ball Bearings. 
i—Welding Engr. Stainless Steel =2 Extruder. 


2—Worth. hydraulic vert. triplex pumps, type N.Q. fig. 1845, ser. nos. 














1094902, 1234510, size 134 x 6, 23.4 GPM, water liquid; disch. pres. | pe Co Cl I had tl ie lip llc ay 
2300+ PSIA, 125 RPM, disch. 114”, suction 2”, mounted on steel WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING ALL TYPES OF RUBBER 
base for motr. drive, requires 40 Hp motr, but no motr, new 1944, machinery consisting of mills, Banbury mixers, extruders, calenders, vul- 
in splendid cond. Price on request. canizers etc. and also complete plants. 


DALTON SUPPLY CO 


2829 Cedar Street Philadelphia 34, Pa. R. G E L B & Ss @) N S Inc. 











STATE HIGHWAY No.29, UNION,N.J. 


PEOOOOOCOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOTO SEHK VEVUVYTELOY UNIONVILLE-2- 4900 








FOR YOUR RUBBER PROCESSING 
MACHINERY REQUIREMENTS 


Tire Cord Treating Unit 
FOR SALE! 





200 South Forge Street Phone: Hemlock 9141 Akron 9, O. 


3 
® 
e 
® 
% 
e 
a 
° 
e e . 
; Reconditioned New Used 
; Mills — Hyd. Presses — Calenders — Banbury Mixers — 
Ross had e m Latexing Machine for tre g on ; ® is . cope , 
tire Inia or Gneinle Gale BO oe Lede subhreisa r) Pumps — Extruders — Bale Cutters — Slitters — Vulcan- 
manufacturer in the United States. b izers — Grinders — Croppers — etc. 
Here's oe oe oo Rs modernize your plant equipment As well as all miscellaneous equipment necessary to the 
ind ncreas p luctior iximum speed 1s vards per min- . c 
te; maxi ame m width - x ting 60 inches. Designed i aaron > Se of rubber, contact the: 
$40 volts, 3 phase, 6 cle current 
mld ag tec erin Reine < sg eR AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 
Id because < ph 4 larger lachir = re ¥ ; nst: ‘d. . 7 . : 
: Ripert s . aN og : When buying or selling, try 
nt maine this chance to add to your p ities. For fur- . < ° 
ther details and price, write INop1 Rus \ }OX 0. 
1294, Pree Seen ane eee eee soul > AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 
2 
o 
* 


: RUBBER 
Economical N E W Efficient HARDNESS 
. THE LAA 
Mills - Spreaders - Churns INDUSTRY 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses DUROMETER 
VARIOUS MODELS 
Calenders 


.. GUARANTEED... 


ENTIRE RANGE 
Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 











TECHNICAL DATA 
ON REQUEST 
THE SHORE 
INSTRUMENT 

& MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35 VAN WYCK 

EXPRESSWAY 
JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 




















NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


Since 1891 


L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, Chicago, Ill., Los Angeles, Calif. 














GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE —— FROM STOCK 
MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
183-189 ORATON ST. NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


RUBBER 





1 » 4 | ] } 
WA OD! RATE trading a ty and co 
tinued falling prices were ted 

















N Spor M K 
W K SI PR s 
Fet M M \ 
$1 rs 1 28 } 11 
a oS 1 8.50 28.00 26.50 5.50 24.75 
Mies 27.25 25:75:° 2 14.75 24.00 
3 6.88 26.00 24.50 2 3.50 22.75 
( 
3 32.25 31.00 30.75 29.75 28.75 
35.38 32.50 31.00 30.50 29.50 28.50 
5.63 25.25 24.38 24.00 23.25 22.35 
14.63 $4.25 23.38 23.00 2.25 5 
3.63 22.25 21.63 21.38 21.00 19.75 
' +] I> 
) ) _ INID 
S s started veriod at 2 
Q 26.50¢ from Ma 
1 W 4 OWE 








n ered to pe 
| Mar thly average spot prices 

rtain grades were as + 
R.S.S., 26.84¢; #3 RSS $3 
. Blankets, 24.39¢; a bark, 
Fe ( 

( Ex 
WEEK-ENpD ( SING PR s 


Feb. Mar Mar Apr \pr 
+ 11 








$1 28 21 IR 

27.00 26.50 25.75 25.00 24.50 24.15 
( 6.55 26.25 25.35 25.20 24.30 23.90 
) 6.20 26.00 25.15 24.90 24.10 23.80 
I 26.20 25.85 25.10 24.65 3.90 23.70 
M 25.05 24.40 23.70 23.60 


1,250 2,190 2,280 1,340 2,780 2.000 














bber futures prices on the Commod- 
y Exchange followed the lead of the 
physical market and showed a dec] ove 
he period. Trading was moderate in \ 
- 7 1 


t 
lows early in A 


advance took place at t 


xcept when prices tell to new lite- 





+} ¢ 1 ‘ } - ] , ] : 
e period as the result of short coverin 
¢ 





April 8, and ended the period at 2 
Sales volume in the #1 Contract during 
half of March 
5.840 tons, making a total for the month 
ms. Sales in the #1 
1 t of April totale: 
were no sales in the #: 
the period 


sec yd 


4,930 





Latex 
SUPPLIES of bulk Hevea latex for spot 


yr nearby delivery continued to be vir- 
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during the period from 
i} 15. Small offerings ot 
Ir from the Far East wer 
ivailable at generally at 
tly indicated a temporary drying 


up of European market demand since do- 


non-existen 


tually 








C 
tr 
t 





mestic price levels are lower than those 
the Continent 


\ certain amount of pessimism has crept 
into the latex market outlook for the lat- 
ot this vear, based on re] | 


pe 
requirements tor the 


ter part 





foam automotive in- 





dustry will drop below current levels, and 
an anticipation of increased latex output 
in the Far East. Coupled with the recent 
lecline in crude rubber prices. thi tit 

decline in crude rubber prices, this attitude 
as markedly affected the willingness of 
some consumers to enter into forward 


Most market obse 


t latex 


. - ] . 
rvers, however, sti 
will be tight throughout 
oimion 1 


e year. This is based on reports 

















that the upholst \ trade 1s ready to take 

up any slack in demand for foam sponge 

by the automotive industry, indications 

he seasonably low demand for latex ot 
ending, and some "er 
ther latex output will rise 





alf of thi 





nd preli 
on Hevea a 
given below 


February 
syntheti 














. In Co } 
ou : t mpt k 
| 0 6,250 6,097 6,340 
0 5,500 5.696 6,847 
4.063 227 4,219 $940 
3.877 222 4,106 Ih 
895 0 739 1,143 
819 0 695 1,194 
$51 0 344 913 
437 0 305 1,014 

Prel ur 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


Ts were no changes in the reclaimed 
rubber dt ! 


r market picture during the period 
from March 16 to April 15. As during the 
months, demand for the staple 
grades of reclaim continued at a fairly ever 
rate, with no changes in prices. 

January and preliminary February 
atistics on the domestic reclaimed rubber 
industry are now available. January figures, 
i tons, are: production, 26,784; im- 

exports, 


Past Tew 





in lon 
ts, consumption, 24,696: 
866; and month-end stocks, 31,244. Pre- 


liminary tigures for February follow: pro- 
lucti , 24,350: imports, 255° consumpti yn, 
23,929; exports, 939; and month-end stocks, 
30,3350 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 


Whole tire: first line 
Fourth line : 
Inner tube: black 15 


BAe te 2425 
Butyl re biases : 125 
Pure gum, light colored 2425 
Mechanical, light colored 135 


The above list includes those items or classes only 
I determine the price basis of all derivative re 
Every manufacturer 
\ ty of special reclaims in each general group 
separately featuring characteristic properties of 
quality, workability, and gravity at special prices. 





grades. produces a 


ractive prices and 


continued to chara 





SCRAP RUBBER 
© phate trading 
terize the scrap rubber market 


ing the period trom March 16 to 
15. April orders to scrap tires wert 
ported to total only about 300 
proximately the same volume as for M 
and the outlook for May was dim. S 
tubes were virtually at a standstill int] 
East and what littlke demand for scray 
that was evident came from Akrot 


tons i}) 





tires 
Eastern dealers were reported to be s Ip- 
ae A Akron at tl catt 
scrap Tubes tO AKON al Te \V- 
ing prices: black auto tubes, 3 r 





= ! 
pound: butyl tubes, 2.25¢: and red aut 
tubes, 10.50-11.00¢. 

In the 

the table below, 
was said to apply to shipments contait 
auto casings only. Shipments guaranteed 
to contain a minimum of 30% 
| were sold at $12 per ton, ut 
‘re this minimum was not maintained 
the suppliers were being charged back as 
I oY The outlook in_ the 
» rubber market is for no change 
ing conditions to take place in the near 


figures for mixed 


the $9.00 per ton 


eastern 


truck and 


tires 





‘ as QO) per ton. 











“ollowing are dealers’ selling prices for 
ap rubber, in carload lots, delivered t 
at the points indicated: 








Eastern \kror 
Points QO. 
Per Net Ton 
Mixed auto tires $9.00 $12.00 $14.00 $14.50 
S. A. G. auto tires Nom Non 





I k tires Non 15.00 
Peelings, No. 1 10.00 40.00 / 42.00 
2 23.00 24.00 
3 000 20.00 
(¢ per Lb 
\uto tubes, mixed 2 00 2.50 
Black $25 3.25 
Red 10.00 10.50 11.00 
Butyl 1.50 2.00 2.25 





COTTON AND FABRICS 


NEW YorK COTTON EXCHANGE 
WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Mar Apr. Apr. 
as 31 28 21 28 





July 33.85 33.55 33.51 33.48 34.29 33.35 
Oct 33.73 33.70 33.52 33.55 33.40 33.40 
Dec. 33.81 33.71 33.60 33.62 33.48 33.49 
Mar 34.02 33.92 33.72 33.75 33.57 33.59 
May 34.03 33.89 33.72 33.74 33.55 33.56 
July . 33.47 33.30 33.31 


C OTTON spot and futures prices showed 
a general decline over the period from 
March 16 to April 15. Most of the price 
drop took place during the latter halt of 
March in view of liquidations of May 
contracts, continued slow spot sales, a 
lagging textile demand, and the continuing 
failure of export demand to show any im- 
provement. During the first half of April, 
prices held steady in general, as traders 
were inclined to await further develop- 
ments in the Korean truce talks. 

The spot price for 14-inch middling 
cotton started the period at a high of 
34.35¢, dropped to a low of 33.60¢ on 
March 23, and then fluctuated irregularly 
to end the period at 33.85¢. July futures 
showed corresponding movement, starting 
at a high of 33.89¢, reaching a low of! 
33.15¢ on March 23, and closing the period 
at 33.48¢. 
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$2.00 








MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 





For Sale — 8 ee 





MODEL X Tensile Tester 


TRUCK TIRE , One of the many Scott Testers for 


“World-Standard’’ testing of rubber, tex- 


BUILDING MACHINES tiles, plastics, paper, wire, plywood, up 
to 1 ton tensile 


FOR SALE SEVEN NEW MODEL 40 STAND- i SCOTT 

ARD DUAL BEAD TRUCK AND BUS TIRE 

BUILDING MACHINES IN ORIGINAL TESTERS 

CRATES. LATEST DESIGN. COMPLETE 2 iaiealai 
SPECIFICATIONS FURNISHED ON _ RE- —_ 

QUEST. REASON FOR SALE DUE TO SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 
CHANGE IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 90 Blackstone St., Providence, R. |}. 
PLANS. 








Reply to Box No. 1293, co INDIA RUBBER WoRLD 








STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 
HORIZONTAL MIXERS 
2—1500# cap. dope mixers, glass lined, Igth. 11’, dia. 5’, 
steel constr. 
2—1500# cap. dope mixers, glass lined, Igth 10° dia. 4’, cast 
iron constr., steam jacket, 15 press. 
These units are self-supporting bases, motr. driven. Prices and 





further information on request. ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
DALTON SUPPLY CO. : forged steel ‘hubs for 1%”, 12” and 2” square bars. 
2829 Cedar St. Phita. 34, Po. 4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 





Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs, 





BUYING- All kinds of wsed machinery for 
SELLING the Rubber and Allied Industries. Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


OFFERING mig ag 5 Preses, Crillod St THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


NEW 


























MACHINERY ‘i j te. CADIZ, OHIO 
HIGH EFFICIENCY IN QUALITY, PRICE AND DELIVERY TIME 
ERIC BONWITT 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Ill 
— — ‘ : ALL TYPES OF 
_ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 
hides RUBBER MA fr tak natal INCLUDING BANBI RY 50 Y 
Mi He a Duty Mixers, C: alent a he Rolls & Mi ixers, E in St. yeni Sha 7-4 Edge 







rs, Grinders & Cutters, Si vdreaie E upment. Rotary 1 Vacuum 


Ss li Dryers, Injection Molding Machines Will nsider a now-operating < ‘ 
r shut-down plant. P. O. Box 1351, Cl Street Sta., New York . * CUTTING DIES 
N.Y - 
WANTED: a, = moma CALENDERS Lael . BAN 
iry Mixers, Extruders, Grinders, C s. Hydraulic s Injection 
Molding Machines. CONSOLIDATED ‘PRODUCTS co TN . $3%6 
BaArclay 


Park Row, New York 38, 










Also an improved, 
effective hand operated 
die block scraper. 


The Classified Ad Columns of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD bring prompt results 


at low cost. INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e S?. Louis 4, Missouri 





























Sahel ihecsiaedilateiemichscthacipcciaeeiaibebleisecancimestsioell 
Central Street QUALITY MOULDS FOR ALL PURPOSES South Easton, Mass. 


THE FIRST STEP — A QUALITY MOULD 
























h Blastic SC 


FEATURING: 
1-23 JABEZ ST., NEWARK 5,N.J. 40 YEARS 
TEL. HUMBOLDT 2-8000 EXPERIENCE 









RUBBER COMPANY, 
INC 
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March 


Brunswick 


tenacity yarn during reached a rec- 


Fabrics 


Johnson & Johnson, New 
N. 



















































































































Tradit pallens a ata st ord of 41,800,000 pounds, or 103% of rated N. J. For 1952: net income, $8,169,861, = 
ading it naustrii abrics ¢ - “*Aanacitv Thi or al Wwe 5 > ae ; 
site ar % “aa 5 nacelle ta athe ae ai capacity. This pre duction _ Was 5,400,000 eq tal to W.82 a common share, against 
So A ty rappel les iss be pounds greater than the February gure $8,126,400, or $3.78 a share, in 1951 
period, with most purchases being made and gave a first-quarter total of 116,900,- 
to meet mmediate needs. ( hater sales wert 000 pounds. Total shipments, both dome 
somewhat slow early in the pe riod, but and for export, of high-tenacity yarn dur- Lee Tire & Rubber Corp., Consho- 
ee Pi manutacturers ing March amounted to 42,600,000 pounds, —hocken, Pa. Three months to January 31, 
4 neces requirements a first quarter total of 116,900,000 1933: met protit, $394,279, oan to $1.49 a 
t e automot! industry continued to dis pounds shipped. Stocks of high-tenacity share, against $530,300, or $2.09 a share, a 
ee a lemand lor W ide sateens, drills varn at the end of March were 5,300,000 — vear earlier. 
twills, eadlinings. Tight-s pply posi- pounds. : 
ms were evident in all cor tions f¢ No ravon. tire a 
spot or nearby deli very, and the bulk of — cord the period Link Belt Co., Chicago, Hl, and sub 
Se on appeared to |} from nd current sidiaries. For 1952: net earnings, $8,039,- 
et ts for third-q prices 915, equal to $4.82 a common s! Ns 
sales ut most $8,166,453, or $4.93 a share, in net 
bse urrent leve Rayon Prices sales S126,582,115, a new hig! ‘ 
drs continue Tire Yarns SH8437,217, 
that quarter 1100/ 480 $0 63 
1100 490 62 
Cotton Fabrics +r ee 62 Minnesota Mining & Mfg. <o, St. 
1650 any Me Paul, Minn., and domestic subsidiari For 
Drills 1900 980 61 1952: net profit, $16,089,995, equal to "$1.96 ao 
27 RoE aes $0.39 $0.40 2200” 960 61 a common share, compared with $15,738 5 
er esas ms 452, or $1.92 a share, the year before; net 
Osnaburgs sales, $185,241,760 (a new hig! 1 
vr as iss Tire Fabrics $170,067; 7 federal income 
1100 490 2 72 profits taxes, $25,300,000, agai 
Ree a Paeks a 1650 980 2 $0 659 73 O00; current. assets, $87,903, rent | 
00-vd. DI 7 v : liabilities, $38,514,582, against $84, 40,182 2 
61.5 1.35-.d. Sj 8 and $36,178,349, respectively, on December 
belting 67 Si, 195i, 
Raincoat Fabrics — 
Print cloth, 3814-inch, 64x60 = 
‘ 1525 155 FINANCIAL The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, 0. : 
She ting, 48-in ore 2254 For 1952: net profit, $683,658, equal to 
sia 7 (Continued from page 246) $4.83 a share, contrasted with $1,072,313, or 
Chafer Fabrics $7.57 a share, in 1951; net sales, $ $19, 189.- { 
14.30 =3 Aa me , Sah aay : 
11.65 S. hs The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of /”»: against $20,884,078; a _ ¥ F 
10.80 s oe 6875 Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. For against $2,425,116; pale as 213 
8.9-0z./sq. yd. S eine 70 1952: net profit, $4,337,795, equal to 592, current liabilities, $2,405,513. 
Other Fabrics $15.69 a common share, compared with T 
leadlining, 68-inct eee SR OS kee ne GTAOF 2 chaca 9% ae 
2 acne 575 se a “e wa $14.26 | ae 5 iy = aa Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, & 
68 138 : he ae preceding year; provision for depreci- \! cad calcite ace toca = 
Sateens, 53 1.32 585 ation, $i,503:622, caeainet S2788 00s ane) ee oe eee on ee >ritish 
5@ cree 5375 64 come taxes. $3,756,147, avainst $4,452. 788. and Australian ones. Twelve mont hs to De- 
cember 31, 1952: net profit, $23,180,243, 
K Pc 12.4.2 ae Se = equal to $4.29 each on 5,268,189 common S 
. Byron Jackson Co., Los Angeles, Calif. shares, compared with $23,477,884, or $4.70 b 
For 1952: net earnings, $1,388,385, equal each on 4.868.189 shares, in the pre ceding N 
to $2.62 a share, contrasted with $2.020,- 12 months; net sales, $266,704,442, ag: a 
845, or $3.81 a share, in 1951, $27 2,845,034. 
Three months to March 31, 1953: net 
RAYON Jenkins Bros., Prid a earnings, $5,814,223, equal to $1.08 a share, 
ARCH s f oe Fenn,  i9o2: net pront, $300,153 to $235 against $5,398,196, or SI a shar — 
M wan Ss ol PES OE TAO os ae a pg 2 ge SA 2, 1952 quarter; sales, $85,518,922, a 
y American producers domestic * Sts Corer’ with iT $4.56 $63,591,979 
swmer < totaled 102.400.000 ds. an ia share, the vear betore. ‘ 
Case 15% ve the I Pu;reE 
S] s - the st 1953 Johns-Manville Corp., New York _Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc., 
1 ted to 292,600,000 inds, or 18% N. Y. 7 = i rter, 1953: net profit, New York, N. Y. For 1952: net profit, 
Q than the total duri: 2 the same 1952 $4,943,49 iL . $1.56 a common share $2,967,586, equal to $4.61 a common share, 
uarter agai or $1.74 a share the against $4,192,000, or $6.53 a share, in 1931. 
Calculated productio viscose high- 1952. quarter 
National Automotive Fibres, Inc., y 
Trentor i Us For 1952: net earnings, 
$7.0153.346, e( qual to $2.06 a share, against ae 
: a $3,200,220, or $3.21 a share 1951. 
United States Rubber Statistics — January, 1953 5 
eer All Figures in I Tons, ‘ Mo National Lead Co., New York, N. Y. 
; : | For 1952: net income, $23,060,054, equal 
t I Cons i I to $2.06 a shar uinst $22,993,717, N 
0 7 57,517 11,669 528 $2.05 a share | 
. 0 6 6.250 6.097 0 861 
R 0 63 63.767 47.766 528 
r ¢ 8 1 0,998 72,810 1,46 117,875 
#820 National Rubber Machinery Co., 
GR-S 99, 01 339 57.112 58 , 789 298 83,921 \kron, O. For 1952: net profit, $532,900, 
But 5500 177 5 69 - 09 13 11.906 equal to $3.03 each on 176,000 capital 
Nes 6.619 0 6,619 5.516 961 9,001 shares, against $675,628, or $3.84 a share, 
aie 4 ; wae : by340 1,408 165 3,857 in 1951 > net sales, $19,148,454. against 
he ) 69 , 48. 65 ,283 134,765 120,576 995 15.605 $12,016,027. 
Ri be 26,784 174 27,258 24,696 866 31,244 
GR ) Ss 16 266 65,757 162 ,023 145,272 2,861 246,84° > 
ae Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo. For 
Ptah 1952: net income, $28,032,692, equal to 
Includes latice ° $9.75 a share, compared with $31,074,985, 
Source: Rubber D NPA, United States De ment of ( erce, Washington, D. ( or $10.81 a share, the vear before, 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





CUSTOM MIXING 


We do milling and compounding of all types — blacks or 
colors — Master Batches — 
All mixing done under careful supervision and laboratory 


control. 
PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 
Phone: Butler 9-0400 BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 








MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 


We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
lines and wish to expand by acquisition of assets or stock 
of one or more industrial companies, In our negotiations 
the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
tion. Present personnel will normally be retained. 

Address all replies ‘confidentially’ C. J. GALE, Sec., 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. BArclay 7-1819. 








To Your Specification 


K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


881 State Street Tel: State 7-5662 
Otto J. Lang, General Manager 








Rubber Plastic 
Precision Workmanship 


CALENDERING & MIXING 


Rubber & Plastics: a Mixing, Grinding & 
Pulverizin 
AS YOU WANT IT. QUICK SERVICE 


The Saniseal Mfg. Co. P. O. Box 1315 
New Haven, Conn. Tel. Spruce 7-3437 


Synthetics 








CUSTOM MIXING 


Surplus capacity available to customers’ specifications on 
No. 3A Banbury Type Machine. We are manufacturers of 
Molded, Lathe Cut, and Extruded Soft Rubber Goods 
and have surplus mixing capacity. 


MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY 


Long Branch Ave., Long Branch, N. J. 
Telephones: Long Branch 6-1221-1222 








CUSTOM MIXING 


We have capacity 


to mix white or 








light colored stocks to 
customers’ specifications 


on No. Il Banbury. 


LOVELL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Telephone 4-0141 


Erie, Pa. e 

















CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS | 




















INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 
BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CoO. ~~ 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 








| —_ TECHNOLOGY COURSES 
coe ta utacturing (b.) Later Manufacturing (c.)-Plastics Manufee 








~GIDLEY RESEARCH ial’ 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS. A. 














AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York 


Representatives 
Akron San Francisco 








HALE & KULLGREN, INC. 
Specialists in Processes and Plants for Rubber and Plastics. 
A Complete Engineering Service 
including: Economic Surveys; Process Des 
Installation; Contracting i Operation 


613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 














HOWE MACHINERY CO... INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. 


Designers and Builders of 


"V¥" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 
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FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Natural & Synthetic Rubber Technology 


Compounding—tTrouble Shooting—Testing 


A personal discussion of your problems is suggested. 














29 W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-8800 
Where the Compounding and Engineering problems of 
the Manufacturers may be solved. 
279 


















































UN imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 





















































108? December. 1982 December, 195 
O tit \ Quantity Value Quantity \ 
Imports for Consumption of Crude Exports of Domestic Merchandise 
and Manufactured Rubber UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs b 92,381 137,572 
1} } Trans Mission 
'-DS ( cle and chewing-gum i 2 2Q Pe P 
. ci es ne . type «a OS 83,389 1 849 
: 101,638,577 $38,104,339 : ; $27,231 $199,899 Flat belts Ibs. 50.487 80.425 
13,512,004 3.817.116 We falas es : o ee ae Conveyors and 
I 96,730 145,270 the rubbers ae : . levator } 9.713 0,377 
( 26,906 87 548 GR-S . 563,258 151 898 QO hes ‘ b "5 862 ) 479 
G 30 384 15 X78 Buty 294 139 Hose z 
Cr 645 906 $24,896 Neoprent 1,935 854 aa Pues Molded anc 
S 3.408 904 S70 O18 Nitrile tvpes $19 348 03,355 braided lbs 312.469 IR gee 
Re ge 2 >’ = Ort I 44,942 35255 . ° 
; S08 3,708 R » 971 483 101 383 Wrapped and hand 
3.000 128.679 zn . . ss sathehi ptioeses built lbs. 174,363 167.486 
2,894 045 10,463 Other hose and 
™ 181,961,559 $43,607.45 we tubing lbs 62 398 81,614 
oer ee 3 : . Lbs. 1 
M I 8,557,140 $1,638 440 Pactins 
R D Sheet type lbs. 64,500 35 373 
é 68.030 $152 .716 Other lbs, 131,704 170,511 
Ae +. 406 $223,522 Tiling and flooring. .lbs. 121,294 31536 
a 518 5 605 186.919 193,810 Compounded rubber 
we ly 8.573 162,439 for further 
lanufacture. lbs. 1,208,259 349 370 
MM 0 633 ae 11.550 55.307 Other rubber manufac 4 
: ) 16.850 50.51 tures lbs 560 155 
s 2,774 37 815 - 
s 37 639 31,437 a1 TOTALS $9 139,482 
Rubb le h 11.571 22 046 GRAND TOTALS, ALI 
ce oS 12,929 10,451 loz. p 56.054 67 056 RUBBER EXPORTS $10,777,922 
t ya 
c, Rens 
= 5,880 >. 144 2 ORES. 770,054 196,392 
i 15,840 401 7 . F 
Othe 7 3A Sete ‘ eS aes Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 
hy ys. 37 686 UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 
( ° 4 eps 7 1 " Lg 30,229 52 943 Crude rubber wee 2,379,506 $417 ,656 
: #200 Si Other electrical. .. lbs 103 ,981 65 ,889 Balata, gutta percha, etc. 5.443 1.725 
31 Other 27,428 Synthetic rubber, 
bas is Rubber tires and casings GR-S type 18,743 & .965 
0 2.450 6.01% ruck and bus. . .no. 47 043 2,452,118 : : us 
. saa tas Auto and motor Torats 1,403 ,692 428 346 
26 3,559 cycle no 48 452 649 975 
: \ircraft no, 1,820 126,808 MANUFACTURED é 
7,891 Off-the-road no 10 646 1,311,133 Rubber boots and shoes.. 1,100 $7 .383 
§ 837 Farm tract no 3.971 190 ,092 Drug sundried 450 
Me 4.213 6,940 Implement no. 1,821 45,658 Toys, balls, novelties 378 
15.456 Other no. 15,097 42,370 Other natural and syn- 
p 61,920 4.934 Inner tubes thetic rubber manu- 
Auto n 17,704 36 935 factures.. 204 
” 2.150 3.856 Truck and bus ne 30,722 181,316 f : 
loz 4.070 3.840 Aircraft ne 551 7,436 : TOTALS Naren rer $8 ,415 
lb 3,196 2,831 Other no 18,124 57,581 GRAND TOTALS, ALL 
2.599 Solid tires RUBBER REEXPORTS.. $436,761 
- Truck and 
1,215 1.167 industrial no 991 21,699 
eae ts 22,168 Tire repair material 
ther sott rubber goods 99 , 308 Camelback no 456,067 136,496 
Other ; no, 242,793 227,202 
— $s ‘ $586 ,558 Tape, except medical 
*RAND TOTALS, ALI and friction Ibs. 37,714 35.684 i i 
RUBBER IMPORTS $44,194,010 Mats and matting. .Jbs. 350,524 113,092 Compounding Ingredients 
Thread i its 
a oe oe read ere o 32 Price Changes and Additions 
Dey f Commerce Textile covered.. lbs. 11,726 38 109 
ee ee eee waar Accelerator-Activators, Inorganic 
Litharge, Eagle lb. $0.1475 $0. 1485 
National Lead «a 1475 1485 
Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tubes—Shipments, Red lead, Eagle, ih. 1575 
ational Leac 1575 16 
Production, Inventory, February - January, 1953; White lead, basic _ 
Fi T Eagle, National Lead...lb. 1525 1625 
irst wo Months, 1953-1952 White lead silicate 
Eagle lb. .1625 .18 
7 of 1953. 1952 National Lead ; 1b. .1475 1575 
P Change trom First First 
2 Casing Feb., Preceeding Jan Two Two ‘ as 
Shinments io5s M, 1983 er AP a Chemical Stabilizers 
P pment 2.763.890 563.419 5 327.309 3.459.858 Eagle Basic Silicate White 
é 3.160.616 3.915.914 7,076,530 6,459 250 Lead 201 lb ae 18 
28 , 262 33,090 61,352 110,021 202 lb. 1625 1725 
: 5.952.768 & 59 6.512.423 12,465 ,191 10,029,129 
f 6 847 .398 -0. 34 6,824,097 13,671,495 12,256,041 i H j 
f ¢ t 12,310,653 +9 06 11,287 ,.880 12,310,653 9 180,348 Colors, White, Zinc Oxide 
\z0 35%, 50° leaded lb. 14 15 
Shi; Eagle 35%, 50% leaded lb. 14 15 
Ori ( 498 892 440 465 939 357 965 ,037 Lehigh 35, 50% leaded. .lb. 14 15 
Re} e 734.664 877 945 1,612,609 1.515.075 
EX] 56,841 50.858 107 ,699 202 ,356 ons 
1,290,397 5 76 1 369, 268 2,659 665 ? 682 ,468 Plasticizers and Softeners 
1,389 055 1 76 1.413.890 2.802 945 3,078 650 Nevillac 1b. 31 85 
t 984 510 5 47 ? 829 636 2,984 510 2,189 978 
Luton — ° 
< see Reclaiming Oils 
Orig ¢ 3,262 , (82 3,003 884 6 266 666 4,424,895 X-1 Resinous Oil lb. 021 03 
Re f t 3.895 280 $793 859 8 689 139 7.974.325 
Ex 85.103 83.948 169,051 512.377 : 
7.243.165 S10 &81.691 5.124.856 12.711.597 Reinforcers Other Than Carbon Blacks 
8 236,453 0 02 8 237 987 6,474,440 15,334,691 ‘ . 
P t 5 295 re c " - Aluminum Flake ton 19.00 60.00 
; - eeene at ia 3.000585 = 81.570, 326 £5 ton 23.50 26.50 
As 22 .ton 19.00 22.50 
Bu Hi-Sil ( yds o28t 125 
3.261 4609 3.012.081 6,273,550 4.427 ,938 
3,051,625 1.476.664 7,528,289 5.791.073 Solvents 
XI 50.576 49 O89 99 665 221,716 7 
6.363.670 15 58 7.537.834 13,901,504 10,440,727 ‘Nevsol H gal. 19 o 
6,427,551 4.85 6,130,234 12,557,785 10,720,198 HF, 1 gal. 24 ? 
€ t 10 307 .944 +1. 36 10,169,168 10,307 ,944 10 ,506 ,748 
Tackifiers 
N ( ‘ t rt ir vade in prior months 
SOURCI Rubber M Ass ork, N. ¥ Nevindene lb. 15 18 —_— 
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fal Za rosy 
... haturally resourcety! 


The ranch cutting horse has a natural instinct to keep 
a selected calf from re-entering a herd. The Sid 
Richardson Carbon Co. has natural resources to assure 


you a continuing supply of top-quality channel blacks. 


Our own nearby, abundant supplies of natural gas 
are your hedge against an eventual supply shortage 
of channel blacks caused by the diversion of gas from 
plants to pipe lines. Our own resources and the 
world’s largest channel black plant are your assurance 
of a continuing supply of top-quality, uniform, econo- 
mical-to-use TEXAS “’E’’ and TEXAS “M” channel 
blacks. 


TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


Std Richa edson 


C A R B ON 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON @, OHIO 


ino1A RUBBER WORLD §& 























AKRON q, OHIC. 
740 E. TALLMADGE 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
53 E.34TH ST. 


BOSTON |6, MASS. 
738 STATLER BLDG. 


E. ST Louis, ILL. 
I4TH and CONVERSE STS. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
|IBEX HOUSE 
MINORIES, LONDON E.C.3 


A.SCHULMAN (USA) GmbH 
BOLCO BLDG. HINUBERSTRASSE Ks} 
HANOVER, GERMANY 





CLIMCO LINERS— 


to Preserve and Protect Gum Rubber Sheets 


Gum rubber sheets are being rolled into durable, Give greater latitide in compounding 


clean liners from the calender. Climco Processed 


Liners preserve sheet stock; exclude air, moisture, TRY THEM IN YOUR PLANT 
sunlight, maintain tackiness; protect your stock THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


Offer longer liner life 


from oxidation, mould, bloom, lint and ravelings. 5508 Maurice Ave. * Cleveland 27, Ohio 


Climco Processed Liners have been used for 31 

years to speed production because they: GET THE FULL STORY ON 
CLIMCO PROCESSING 

Illustrated booklet tells about Climco Liners 
eine ‘acai and Linerette separating paper. Tells how 
Eliminate production headaches to get better service from liners. Write for 


Insure better separation 


Reduce stock losses your copy now. 


PROCESSED LINERS 


FOR FASTER, BETTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 











